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Peter J . Brennan 
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AM delighted to welcome to this 40th 
Anniversary of one; of the great pieces of^^^ 
landmark legislation—the.Wagner-Peyser Att. 

Back in 1919, testifying before the CcTngress 
on an earlier effort to gain a permanent, 
national employment service system, William 
B. 'Wilson, our first Secretary of. Labor, 
pointed out the following: 

Every time a workman is out of employ- 
ment,^vhether for a short period or ^ long 
period, \Ve are thereby reducing the aggregaft 
of production, and it is not only an injury t<3 
the man vVho is out. of employment. But it is an 
injury to the entire community because the - 
entire community must draw upon th'e aggre- * 
gate of production." 

What we are celebrating today is they 
creation of. an instrument of government, de- 
signed to reduce fhose injuries to t4ie individual 
and to the community from unem'^loym'ent. 
And we iire doing more. 
We, are also celebr^ating a mechanism 
designed to end tHose injuries, not by grafting 
something ^new and strange, but by using to 
the fullest the great* flexibility and strength 
produced by State's and/central government 
working together^ toward the same end. 
And we are doing more. . 
Not only are we celebrating the creation of 
an' instrument of government that helps the 



worker, the employer^gnd the community; not 
only are we celebrating the design of a system 
in accorda'nce with the genius of the federal 
system; but \ye are also pointing to a system 
that \\?is> workedy arid worked with increasing 
effectiveness. \ - ^ ' ' ■ • 

During: the 40 year course of the United 
States 'Employinent Service, it has generated 
400 "million job placements, * provided 48. 
million Job placements, provided 48 milliop 
counseling interviews, offered 38 million apti- 
tude and proficiency tests, and helped count- 
less ^employers find the right man or woman 
Tor.a particular job- . ' 

During-Lhose yeaVs, the employm'ent service 
responded to one crisis after another. It has^ 
accepted, and accepted successfully, new' and 
urgent assignments to.meet changing time^; and ' 
emerging problems. 

, It began in 193J with the sharpi^challenge o'f 
unprecedenLed labor surplus m a nation sh^en. 
by the,massi\^^liempldyment of the Great ^De- 
pressioni In lcss than 10 years it\vas called up- 
on to heXp as^sure the survival of freedom by 
solving tlVe i^bor. shdrtage problems g-rowing 
out of mobilizatipjr f^^^ World War II. 

Then ij went oh'to deal successfully with the 
employment ihiplications of a series of sharp 
recessions in the 1950's;with the cycles of war 
and peace stemming, from two' Asian conflicts, 



with dislocations caused by great changes in 
agriculture, the rise of automation, and the de- 
mand for special skills for the space program.. 

in the early 1960's, a whole new area , of 
challenge and opportunity opened: helping to 
meet the special labor problems of those 
broadly designated!^ as disadvantage-d— the 
undereducated, the^Hnskilled, the unready. 

And, most recently/ it has responded to the 
special job needs of veterans afid to new 
methods designed to^close^the unemployment 
gap between the veteran and ^^non-veteran 
population. ^ C'-^' ' 

If we were meeting here, tocraj^o celebrate 
these great accomplishments^ this celebration 
would be more than justified. ^^yv 

But we are doing more thtin celebrating the 
accomplishments of the past. 

This conference is designed, not to look 
,back ai the number of challenges and accomp- 



lishments^-^cowded into^40 y^e^rs.^lpiisf/ ' 
conference is'-Vather de5igned to \q6V.^l\^ard, } 
to suggest ways by which the erhployment, ' 
service can. yet be improved, to make USE^an* 
even more impt)rtarit, reliable, and productive" 
instrument of the national purpose. /'^ • 

It is for this;,reason abt)ve all that'I welcome ; 
you to this important' celebration , and wish 
everyone participating Mn the symposia and 
other meetings all possible success not only for 
ourselves, but for all of t4ie working itien aii,d 
women in this great country of ours that you 

"■all serve so well and jn closing I want to thank 
you for your service, for your^ooperatioh and 

• I hope as long as Tm in the Office of.ilhe 
Secretary we will continue to receive it and I • • 
want to promise you mine so we can go on to 
doing the things we §hould do for our fellow 
Americans and selfishly for ourselves. Thank' 
you very mych. , ' . 
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Introduction 



Robert J. Brown 

Symposium Chairman 



T^^T- PLANNING the. Symposium qommemora- 
ting the Fortieth Anniversary of the USES 
we felt it was importam to look forward rather t]ian 
backwards, despite the. many challenges and 
achievements of the organization over the years 
from 1933 to 1973. We have long been aware, from 
our exposure to;the thinking of tJhe Scandinavians 
and the manpov?jer deliberations of the Organiza- 
tion for .Econb'n^ic GooiiePdtioF^and Development, 
of the basic coiicepts of ah active manpower policy 
and th^-i^^ncern in a^the major industrial nations 
with the phTHip^ Curve and th e ^unemplo 
inflation dilemma. 

By coincidence, we ha^^refiilly reviewed and re 
apted to a study by Dr. Charles Holt and his col- 
leagues at the Urban Institute in 1971 and had in- 
corpopted much of Holt*s thmkmg in a Fo.ur Year 
Planning Raper which' was prepared for the Secre- 
tary of Labor in the Spring of 1972. Holt's paper 
urged that greater emphasis be placed on labor mar- 
' ket strategies in dealing with the unemployment- 
•UAflatioa Silemma. More specifigally it called for an 
expanded 'employment service capability and in* 
particular a>.compyter-assisted capability to bring 
jobs and workers together more quickly on a 
nationwi|ie basis',^ V . ^ 




^ We, therefore,', decided that the Symposium 
should concentrate. jts attention on Holt's concepts 
thereby affording mahpower experts, employrnent 
service administrators and- staff aind interested 

. members of the. public to share in his thinking and 

. react to It. 

; This approach was also felt tp be appropriate be- 
cause of ojur commitment to the President and to 
the then^Secretary of Labor/ George P/Shultz, to 
1^ implement in phased^stages a natipnwide man-job 
matching system for the employment service by 
1976. While much progress has been made in imple- 
nting this commitment, it has become apparent 
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computerized manpower retireval and 
hing. capabilities can only become fully ef- 
ve when there is a better understanding of all 
the possible us€s of .the computer in operations and 
the total staff of the Federal-State system is' trained 
in and Committed to using the new technologies in 
their dairy work. 
I am in^^^d pleased to open this Symposium 
' commemoratirJg~4h^40th Anniversary of Federal- 
State Employment Services. We have chosen as the 
subject for this Synnposium The Changing.Mission 
of the United ' States Employnient Service: 
Increasing Productivity and Improving the 



operation of the Labor Market. It is a subject to 
which all . of us assembled here need t6 direct our 
attention. 

This Symposium was'planned not merely to com- 
memorate four decades of service to th^/citizerts'of 
this country through' the Federal^State partnership, 
but more importanfly to direct our attention to the 
joie of the Employment Service in the future. ^ . 

The outcome of this 'Symposium, however, will 
be effective and productive only to the extent that 
each of you participate fully. It is planned as an 
open meeting with everyone having an opportunity 
; to become involved in the discussion group 
meetings. 



In organizing the discussion groups, we made use 
of the primary recommendations incl.ugled in Dr. 
Charles Holt's basic paper. We plan to publish the 
proceedings of this Symposium, 'including a 
summary of th^ recommencfations made in each of 
the discussion groups. Therefore, it is important to 
the sucess of this meeting for you to come forth 
with your thou^ts, ideas and recommendations on 
the subjects covered. ^ * 

_We feel that the printed report of the 
Symposium, speech anc^ panel discussions will make 
a substantial contribution to staff trailing in the 
public Employment Service. 




The Potentiai Impact of the Employment 
' Service on the Economy 



Charles C. Holt 

Senior Research Econ'omist 
, The Urban Institute 



This research was supported by funds from the Office of 
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OpiniOQ^s expressed are those of the author and do not ne- 
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I. The Problem and the Challenge 

This 40th anniversary of the employment ser- 
vice is being held at a time when all levels of goV- 
ernttient are under increasing pressure to, be rele- 
vant, responsive, and efficient. Presumably, the 
time is passing when the mere recognition that a 
problem exists will serve as sufficient justifica- 
tion for a governmental program to *'solve'' it. 
Time will tell how far this pu^ilic demand for im- 
proved performance by government will goi but 
the thrust is healthy and constitutes a challenge 
ib all government programs and agencies at every 
level. In addition to this general stimulus, the Na- 



tion faces acute economic problems that many 
economists conclude constitute a special chal- 
lenge to the employment service and to^manpower ^ 
programs and policies generaUy. 

The dilemma posed by inflation and unemploy- 
ment, is clear for all to see. I think that it is accu-^ 
rate to report that most economists; including the 

=^GovernmeTit's principal economic advisers, are 
convinced that the manipulation of monetary and * 
fiscal policy has carried us about as far as we can 
go in achieving full employment and price stabil^ ^ 
ityi and that further progress toward these goals 

' will requirf^asicstructurial improvements in the 
economy. This does not mean that significant im- 
provements/dannot be made in the regulation. of 
aggregate demand, but ratjier that the resulting 
additional reductions that take place simultane- 

, busly in uneftiploym^nt and inflatipn are likely to 
be small: \ . * 

If we are to be able to increase aggregate de- 
mand and lower unemployrnent, without, at the 
same time, inducing inflation, "Qjlvernment poll- . 
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cies designed to improve the structure of the 
economy are needed on a massiVe scale. Howey^r, 
if we operate a slack economy with low profits and 
high unemployment in order to restrain inflation, 
efforts torefpriri and improve the economic struc-, 
ture wijl be painful, ineffective, and stoutly re- 
sisted. Hence,, the time^is past for talking about 
using either aggregate demand policies or struc- 
tural policies for reducing unemployment. Either 
taken alone vvill fail. Both approaches are needed 
to interact, strengthen, and reinforce the other. 

Both political parties have now at last^adopted 
the Keynei^an economic doctrine of using sur- 
pluses and deficits to regulate aggregate dernand, 
and both parties back this Up withjnoi^etafy'iftea- 
sufes; unfort^unately, these^ poUcies; are still uiv 
able to solve adequately our problems of inflation 
and unemployment. A postrKeynesian economic, 
policy^; is needed that >^^ll introduce structural 
changes on a sufficiently large* scale to. raise the 
full employment ceiling so that unemployment 
can /be lowered by increasing ^demand without' 
gejierating excessive inflatioj^y pressure. %truc- ^ 
tural changes will be needed that reduce frictions 
in production and emjfQoymentf arid possibly r§5 
straints will be needed in addition, to- make the 
wage and price levels rnpre resistant to inflation- 
ary increases. ' ^ / 1 ^ 

iJnfortunately, there is/ no general agreement 
among economists, on exactly jwJtiich s'trtictural 
improvements are hkelv to be most>€fffeQtive. 
However, research cleariy indicates that improve- 
ments in the ftmctioning of the labor fnarket are 
essential if unemploym,ent is to be, significantly 
reduced, 'without triggering higher inflation.* 
Thus," enlarged and improved manpower pro- 
gramis and policies will constitute a necessary 
complement to governmental pohcy for dealing 
with macroecononiic problems. When these 
problems become more urgent and tfifel5^d^ for 
manpower programs become more clearly lijider- 
stbod.^new governnmental actions uridoulbtedly 
will be initiated with the usual reqjiirerhent pf 
dehvering results yesterday. \' v ' 



\ See Th^ Unemployjpent-lnflation Dil^mmaP A Manpower 
Solution, by Charles O. Holt, C. iDuncan MacRae, Stua/t O. 
Schweitzer, and Ralph E. Smith.The Urban Institute Mont> 
graph 38^356-2.7 , 1970, and * 'Manpower Policies l;o Reduce In- 
nation and Unemployment," bj^ Charles G. Holt, C, Duncan 
MacRae, Stuart 0, Schweitzer, and Ralph E. Sniith, in Man- 
power Programs in the Policy Mix, Lloyd Ulnnan, ed., Johns 
Hopkins yniversity Press, 1^73. 



. \ " : : ■ ■ ■ 

With the partial exception of wage and price 
controls, the Federal Gbyemment has not yet* 
faced ^ to the now urgent need for s tructurarim- . 
provfements in-^the economy / but the cost of not ^ . 
iacting already is tremendous. The Council of Eco- 
riomid Advisers has estimated ^90 billion as the 
^ Icpstin lc«!f production of demand-slackening ef- • 
fortsMn recent years to slow inflation,* but infla- 

^ ^ tion is still not under control: Wfe do not yet knciw 

^ with any precision how.large a contribution nSan-^ 
power programs wiU be ab^ to make to the needed 

/ * structural changes in the eco^oiriy, although pro- 
posals aDdrim]pact estimates have been made at. • 

_j;he"illrban Institute and by other analysts.* . 
The critical dilemma for economic policy in the 
United States -arises because inflationary pses- ^ 
sures on iVioliey, wages, and prices occur if a high 
level x)f aggregate demand is" sustained. Labor • 
^ turnover, jl)b . search time/ market- barriers, and 
imbalances in tlje labor market all operate to pre- 
. vent unemployment from reaching an acct^ptable ^ 
rate, unless the leyel of demand and-job vacancies 
is raised so high that inflatioh results. Structural 
problems in th^ labor market prevent unemployed 
workers from finding jobs tjuickly enough or 
keeping them long enough, except when de- 
mand i^s' raised to inflationary levels. It is clear 
•that institutional changes in the labor . market 
have Jbhe potentiality to improve infol-matipn 
flows between employer and worker, decrease bar- 
riers, s^eed the mpvemenLo^ Workers geographi- - 
cally, a1%i train for skill shortages. / ' - ^ 

Concentrations of * corporate €ind union power 
affect wage and price differentials, but they can 
also interact to raisfe the inflation rate, so^pther 
measures may be*^n|Beded'as-.well. Howaver, the 

. / structural frictions that occut in the labor mafket 
certainly contribute to our inflation-unemploy-' 
ment dilemma. A reductioji of these frictions 
woiild yield, a better unomploy merit-inflation" 
't^ade-off. i ^ 



* Based on estimates provided in the 1970 Economic He' 
. port oftfie PresidenirGoy/emineni Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 1910 \ ^see The Vnemployment'Inflation- y 
Dilemma: A Manpower Solution, op. cit, p. 37n. Aqtually, 
^ the CEA ganne plan estimates were expressed in terms of the 
project GT^P gap. The^e estimates reflect the costs of the use 
of fiscal and monetary measures to restrain inflation and may' . 
have,^een unavoidable, given the structural problems and the 
inadequa^of goverhifiental programs to affect structure, 

♦♦For example, see the following references: Rehn. (10),- * 
HoltrMacRae, Schweitzer, and Smith (8) and (9^ Hall. (5), * 
' Stringr (11), REW Task Force (6)', Baltke (1), Feldstein (3),. " 
and Hallman(i2),atend of this paper, j 



Charles C- Holt' ' ' ; V ; 

' , - " v.- . ■ . . ■ 

i- Since th6 role of the emptoyment serviceijlaces 
it in the center of any manpoy/er policy thrust, 
this anniversary sympd^m cornes* at aiv-ideal 
timi tb take stqpk, to look ahead, an4 to set new 
targets. The additional problems associated with 
povferty, productive efficiency, and adjustments 
to changes in the pattern of world trad<§ g,pns ti tu te 
continuing and new challenges to manpower poli- 

^cy, I conclude tha^ these urgent national prob- 
lems will, in the-years ahead, present our man- 
poyyer programs and the employment service in 
particular with their greatest challenge. The criti- 
cal question is whether gavernment can .respond 
effectively to that challenge. ' 

Irr addressing projfessionals who have- been ' 
struggling with manpower problems for years,^ I 
ajTi extKQmelj^ hui^tle as an economist in urging 
on you the macroeconomic problems that rny pro- 
fession was supposed to solve. I am convinced 
that the Natiorumist look now to you to^make a 
significant contribution toward solying th6 infla- 

^ tion-unemplojment problem, plus, continuing 
^Qur- earlier fe^iSEijgibilities. ^ 

At severe risk to^^ersirT}plification'^ let my try 
to sfUmmarize in a few sentences the principal 
thfiip of what I have been^aying. Governmental 
effoYts^to reduce unemployrnelit just by stiiViulat- 
ing deniiJnd to increase the number of j obs will not 

' succeed for long because the resul^jfc inflation 
will force;^a reversal of policy. Hov^^Hpf this in- 

* crease in jobs is accompanied bylirective man- 
power measures that reduce job search t^me and 
reduc<& labor turnover rates, then the resulting re- 
4nction in unemployment would fill the new jobs 
without causing inflatipn. No one argues tliat this 
is the''zi;/io/e story in controUing inflation,* but 
that is po reason for not urgently addressing the 
questions of how manpower programs can be 
mad^ to have the required impacts and what scale 
of p'rbgrarns is required. 



.II. The Gap Betwec^ Where^^ We Are and 
Where We' Would Like to Be 
■ , ■ ■ ^ 

A group of researchers at The Ufban Institute 
has, for several ye^s, been working to improve 
our understanding of the inflation-unemployment 
trade-off, the role" of labor market processes in de- 



* In particular, the temporary impact of food prices of a 
worldwide crop failure, or concentrations of market power . in 
hands of corporations or unions, would he affected orily in- 
directly by manpowerjirograms and policioH. 
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liernianing that Cr^de-off , and the potentiaUmpacf^ 
of manpower prograips aiid policies in imprpying 
. it . Ia v^at follows, I draw freely* oh the wojk of 
my colfe^u^s. ^ ^ - * ^ ^ 

III Resigning a set of pfojgf'ains it is useful to set 
out Iqng-term objectives and'tlien to lay oul a se- 
quence "of short-term plans"^ for getting t'here. 
Prom the ba^sic objectives of minimizing inflation 
v\ e can, throughVthe use of 
deriye-a det of specifications 
^ bwet^ograms and j^olicies. 
-110 a of long-nA^^mployrhent objec- 
^ U)ilowing: Implications for tl^e role of 
the employment service'will emerge from con- 
sideration of the objectives for manpower pror* 
grams generally. We start by considerir^ the 
transitions of young people into the world* of 
work, and- then tracing their later needs. 

In sdhool each AfOtmff person, in additien to 
acquiring basic knowledge and discovering how 
to karn, would beconie acquainted with vocation-/ 
al alternatives and leprn /iow; later to pursue voca-. 
tional' training andjobs'. When the student turns 
worfer, hes would deceive counseling Qn'a;a individ- 
ual basis, vpcatioital;^raining and^ediicatten as , 
needed, before or after plac^mcntrand-informa — 
tion and help "in searching for jobs. Referrals 
would be made only to job openings with"^ reason- 
ably gopd prospects of mutual interest to workers 
arid employers. Later, the w<5rker would receive 
aid in achieving his maximum of earnings and 
work satisfaction, through internal upgrading, 
external training, or geographic rnobility. 

The employer would receive information on the 
labor supply aspects of plant location. In organiz- 
ing work, he would receive infdrr^iat^on on the oc- 
cupational labor supply in the local community. 
In recruiting, he would rfeceive advice and worker 
referrals that had reasonably good prospects t)f 
mutual interest. Where problenis were encoun- 
tered in hiring orTetaininjg workers, the employer 
would receive desired aid in the form of technical 
as|istanc0 in jpb restructuring, etc. Together ^ 
thesC/Services would contribute to low labor costs 
and -turnover. ' ^ 

Jobs and services w^uld be available to all on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. ' 

The Governjnent would participate in these ^ 
functions by o£fering"free oi; ^Xirtially subsidized 
services to the extent justified by: economies of 
scale,* social justice objectives related to income 
distribution, and external impacts on others than 
the private decisionmaker Otherwise, the ? ser- 
vices \Vould be organized'by i^^rivate agencies. The 



amount and quality of inSormalion^nd servicesV 
offered ^yould depend on balancing the costs^^nd 
benefits of the systeni. ' 

v"*Overall, such a system should be designed tp. 
achieve an optinn^l balance of income, work satis- 
l[action,and prodtlction costs. This implies social-^ 
ly optimal tuj^noyer rates, job search duration,, 
and unemployment rates. The fluidity of human 
resources, occupationitUy apd regionally, woul(^ 
maximize the production'response to changes in . 
the cf^mand for goods ahd services and would 
minimiz^fie inflationary response. Above all, the 
system would be efficient in rendering specialized, 
subtle, relevai\t, and timely^services and informa- 
tion. Unlike the often rather mechaitical character 
of the production processes themselves, such yery 
personal services clirectly to peoplfe and indirectly,^ * 
tp people through employers, i*equire great in- 
sight, in u nd er St andi ng huma n asp i^ra tion s, c apd- _^ 
bilities, and satisfactions.. This sketch necessarily 
invoices much more than the employrrient seryice 
or even manpower programs. \ ^ 

Although this specification of objectives' may 
sound Utopian, nothing less can fully satisfy the 
- right-of each individu^l-to the economic and-psy™^ 
chic rewards from work that\still constitute the " 
mainstay of a fret^ and healthy society. 

How'do our present manpower ijistitutions and 
the employment service,^ particular, measure, 
up to these objectives? Firstrlegislation has been 
passed by the Congress establishing categorical 
.programs with terribly broad. objectives designed 
t;o muster \he maximum constituency support. 
Such diffuse objectives make it very difficult ^or 
program adminis^trators to design efficiently tar- 
geted programs. Second, the programs often are 
fragmented and. limited. Third, as the employ- 
. ment seryice hai> painful reasoy to know, if objec- 
tives are changed annuaj^ly, then the organization 
is in a perpetual startup mode ^nd never can reach 
full efficiency. Fourth, in Che suT^tle field of human 
services, all programs that are plausible are not 
necessarily effective; hence, there is an acute need 
to carefuUy'desigri progi*ams and then experiment 
and evaluate on a small scale, rather than subr 
ject the \y hole organization to a cpntinuous series 
of costly, uncontrolled experiments. Thisjs rarely 
done,Aj^th the result that programs often are un- 
responsive to individual ndeds and are less than 
fully effective, 

Unfort&nately, neither political^ party has a 
monopoly on these characteristics — they occur' 
under the administrations, of both. The War on 
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Pover4.7 rushed many-untested progranris into the ; 
field, bjit thd untested 'Job Bank pr8grah\ A^ •. 
mun^hthesame. In manpower revenue sharing we^^^^^ 

, are: jg^in en^ged in a big" experiln'ent pri th(0« ' 

. wliole system on the untested hypotllesis that be- 
cause Washington doesn't know l^ow to do the 
iVianpower job with full efficiency /^^llat the'States 
and locals must. r<:it^.4b€secas€ 

• but to characterize how we heuve been operating 
and continue to operiate, manpower programs. I 
hasten tT^r I H that these pOE^ts apply as welKtO* 
niaiiy i!;oW[ nital' programs, v 

Op MOT differ on how far the present opera- 
tion ui ... labor market deviates from "ideal." 
Soine/economists, in particular, ^thicik that the 
labor market is quite efficient, and if it were nPt, 

^^^ivately owne^, profit-motivated eroployment 
agencies, training schools, etc., w;ould spring up 
'to meet the needs: ;^However, we know that a 
great many workers seek jobs by a sking their 
next-door neiighbpr& and their borthers-in-law. 
Whatever may be said -abput the depth and 



this 
nded 



quality of personal knowledge in su^ch case3, 
thinness of the job search can hardly be def( r 
as adequate. - ^ 

— .Compared with thie ecbnomies of otherJ 
trial countries, our economy generates excessive ' 
inflation at a higher rate of unemployment than 
others do. The reasons are still unclear, but the 
evidence points to relatively 'high turnover rates 
in the United States.* Jh any case, the fact is that 
the American Government, under both parties, in^ ^ 
setting aggregate demand policies, has settled fof 
high unemployment rates compared, to other , in- * 
dustrial nations/ . ' ' 

Our aggregate demand policy encourages 
workers .and their unions to tr/ to protect their 
jobs from competition by introducing various^ 

.barriers and rigidities. /V^so, in a slack labor ^lar- 
ket, employers can, without incurring significant- 
ly higher costs, discriminate, set unnecessarily " 
high credential and experience standards, and , 
underinvest in training. These actions by workers 
and employers segments and stratify the labor 
market and thereby contribute to the unemploy- 
ment and inflation problems. Workers who are 
least able to protect themselves in a slack labor 
market, i.e., blacks,* women, youth, unskilled, 
undereducated, and otherwise disadvantaged, 
must struggle against these barriers and find that . 
upgrading their employment an'd Wages is slov> 
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♦ ^i^.ij Uible^l, p. 12f), in I^obort Flnnngnn's paper (4), and 
u^pul)lislio(l work by Nancy H^cirrett, American University. . 



^hdr diffig^|t;/rh9se workers MissaCisfied with 
their inibiUi^^^^^^ 

turhpyerandabsfehteieisman productiv" 
ity^nd mX^ivatipn. Th^ rigidities aW inefficien- 
cies, ill -the^labor market cause significant' prob- 
lems, even for highly skilled industrial workers, 
- teclihicians, and engineers, wh(^ shifts in the pat- 
tern of demand pqcur , or tvhen changes in the com- 
position of international trade necessitate adjust- 
ment* . \ , tfih. « • 

• The structural pr6blems in the labor market 
worsen the inflation-unemploy.ment' trade-^i 
The slack demand policy designed to restraij|jK 
flfition produces high-'\inempIoyment. ii lujTT^ 
turn, -worsens the^ structural problems. 

• Thus, there is ^tremendous gap betweuj 
full-employment/inflatign objectives ' and tiie 
present performances of our manpower programs 
and aggregate demand policies. While the Depart- 
ment of Labor can do little directly about tl)e lat- 
ter, it has prime responsibility for-the formier. Al- 
though the Council 5>f Ecpnohjic Advisers in the; , 
annual Economic Report of the President is, of ten 
quoted on the need for manpower programs in re- 
lation to national economic objectives,' there iis' 

, little evidence that the full significari 
teraction between demand and structural policies 
is yet understood. 

III. Essentials for Closing the Gap 

.Although the prime objective in this paper is to 
try to convey to this symposium the urgency^, the 
challenge, and the opportunity that our et:onomic 

•problems constitute; I would like to go beyond 
that and try to suggest how we ihight proceed to 

. try to close at least some of the gap between the 
present situation and the labor market objectives 
previously outlined. V 

It is obvious thai for the employment service 
and pthei* programs in the Department of Labor 
to attempt to meet larger national responsibili- 

' ties, there would have to be clarification of objec- 
tives by the jexecutive and legislative branches of 
the FederalvGovernment, backed up by the re- 
quired resources. But this is contingent upon con- 
vincing the Office of Management and Budget 

/and theCongress that the money would.be spent 

/weU. I 

, If thie employment service could, escape for a 
while from being whipsawed by changing objec- 
tives* etc., it could, undoubtedly, make^^signifi- 
cant improvements through organization and 



administration. Howe^r, I \^uld strf^eXhat the 
problems go ntuch deepesr than that. The Yole of 
; the eniployment service is tcrn6/y difficult. For 
example, how do you counsel a young person on 
the occupation that would, over the next 3p years, 
give him the greatest total of^earnings and satis- 
faction? In an ar^a that>has received much more 
study. I.e., helping^an employer to predict the 
prospective productivity of a worker, industrial 
psychologists are able to explain only about^a 
third ' of the " variability ( variance) betwe^ 
workers. The em'^oyment service can process 
some useful information, bjit it can't be genuinely 
betpful unless it can interpret the actipn implica- 
»ons of the knowledge for the individual worker - 
and employer. This limitation on performance C9in 
be traced. In part, to the fact that industrial en- 
gineers and psychologists still don't know much 
about the dimensions of workers and jobs that 
interact to determine -productivity , satisfaption, 
and turnover, and economists still, caii'LexpIain_ 
- ejfactly how labor markets, which constitute dur 
' most' impLOt-tanti and complete market system^ 
operate. In.short, we don'tyet'know /jotyto do the*' 
>job that needs doing in order to meet our man- 
power objectives. . . ^ 

rHow'then" should the eniployi^^ 
other manpo^yer programs, proceed to meet this 
grfeat challenge? No one can really answer that 
question, but certain things follow: 

(a) Clear, ultimate, and interim objectives need> 
tp be established, and plans laid in terms of 
resources and performance measurSfe. 

(b) A long-term organizationaiprocess needs to 
-^V be planned for generating the knowledge, 

testing it, and introducing it into opera- 
tions. This will involve a long-term plan for 
a costly program of research and experi-^ 
mentation. Bpth in-house and outside re- 
search and experimentation wouild Ife 
■ : . needed to generate the necessary knowledge 
--and test it. Then pilot programs arid eval- 
uations would be needed, finally followed by 
full-jicale operating implementation. In 
view of the scarcity of research talentMn 
these fields, it is clear that a federalized ef- 
fort is needed. , 

(c) The organization and its staff selection 
would need to be specifically designed to 
generate and accept Innovations. This 
means high-quaHty personnal in a fluid 
structure that stresses communication and 
reiceptiyity to cht^nge. The operating organ- 
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izations would need to mduderesearch per- 
sonnel to enable operating problems to be 
formulated for research attention and to 
^ help apply research findings to'operatfons. 
, Resource^ allocations would Jfeed to be 
' fflpred to performance measures so that 
tlftere would be incentives to use program ' 
evaluations f6r imploding- performance. 

(d) An extensive trailing and retaining pro- 
gram would be neecS3^to make effectiv^use 
of the hew knowledge and the experience, of 
4)resent^personnel. 

- (e) So miich work needs to be done tj^at the best 
effortsof private, aPi well ;r nuMic organiza- 
tions, will hojx ,^ / (iin'p)loyment 
service si- IB utilize pri- 
vate coopercilioii, w nerevc^ it is effective to 
do so.* However, I think that the Federal 
Gwernment needs to take responsibility 
fof attaining the functional integration of 

— 7— tiie-nationwide systiem- of-State-and-lGcg:!—- 
components. ' ^ 

if): Time would undoubtedly be saved by the 
federalization of the employment service, 
although a long and painful political sbnfg- 

glen oigh t not be wort h t he co s t. F ed er al iz^- 

tion of the employmeAt«seryice is not incon- 
sistent with, -nd mjpnt even facilitate, de- - 
centralizatic »f tHining and /other man- 
power p^o< .s, at the .Stat^ ul \oc 1' 

* le\fels. -x. communicat 

through th iployment se u 
speed the (' ni nation of cen.ri!:ly der- 
ated 0chrt iow-howii"ndr(jpo: Lb: con 
local per fo ce in order to attahi a good 
mix of y and local participation. 

, . Manpower pro i ^ms involve many interacting 
facets which r.uuirfe coordinated programs. 
Broadening and deepening tl^e employment ser- 
vice would require parallel developments of other 
nvanpowjer programs if significant reduction of. 
unemployment ^ inflation were to be attained. 
Parallel chai .n aggregate d and :^::::y 
would be. nt^dea. jos^ hly inqlii ng [ 'es 



aimed at regulating the regional and industrial 
com^ogitioiT of demand. ^ ^ 

A study was made at^ The Urban Institute: Co 
explore the size and content 'of expanded rn^m 
p6 wer programs which woyld be needei^' to have a 
macroeconomic impact through improving tb^ 
structurepf labor markets and ernployin^nt. The 
resultmg proposal follows in summaj'y ^prrh. 

"^^IV. ••-/l Program Proposal 

^ ^ The following summary proppsals have beein 
made hy myy ^ cqlleagueis, C. Duncan .MacRae, 
Stuart O, Schweitzer, ahd Ralph E J Srnith, and 
'meatTh^^ IJ \ lautitute. The3S,cov^er five broad 
' program an job matchfng services to speed 
placements i\ . reduce turnover', vodationgl coun- 
seling and employment opportunitieis for yoiJtJ^to 
reduce their high turnover and i^iilcrease sifbs'e- 
quent productivity, training and jbb\t^tructur- 
ing to reduce inflationary shortages\i«^ skilled 
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andprfvato taceme. n« 
> , uccause they • !Te dorr (ed 
.1 cooperation. Coi.ipenaati by 
.,'used to motivate tiie servii-; per- 
. agencies, but careful experinunitu- 
f-vance to determine the institui on- 
-oific discussion of such issues, see 



... workers, geographic mobility assistance to reduce' 
inflationary labor shortages and pockets of high 
unemployment, and lowering institutional .bar- 
riers in the labor market. The recommendations in 
'brief follow: ' 1 



A. Matching 
Marypoivc 

I 3re IS a gr- 



'kerSy Johr.. and 



potential i ir rovement in 
the employment ^ ^i" lunc^on bringing to 
geth^r worker:. ^ vers, and :.TOploymeni 
related services. ji*<)|30se* (IV-a; thr.. the Fed 
eral-State empL cnt services br *' .structure 
so tha't each of i pUl assign son: staff coun- 
selors and intervit-^r-: specifi^allj^ to sdrve the 
needs of workers, Sid sonv. similarly comiuitted 
to employers. To help motivate and guide tha 
employment service staff in mc .:ing the matches 
that will best reduce inflation ai. i unemploy >ent, 
while giving special conr^iderat n to worke- o and 
employers with\problei we ropose (IV-b) the 
us^ "^f incentive f > mul:;: thai are suggested by 
labo market th.; .y. Ir particular, quality of 
plac.iiient, mea-i ^d ii terms o: job tenure, 
i^houid be'stre? to r duce turn. ver. 



* Manpower PiXif .> to 11 educe Inflation and- Unemploy 
mcnt: Manpower Lyri: for Macro Music, viy Charles C. 
Holt, Ci^Duncah MacUa;-. Stuart O, Schweitzer, and Ralph E. 
Smith (The Urban Instityjle Paper, 350.-28, Decembev 1971. 
Washington, D.C.). Kach f)roposal below is keyed to the cor- 
responding chapter and recommendation in the original re- 
port. Chapter IV deals specifically with the employmej^u ser- 
vice function and is included as appendix P to this rl»port. 
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. To improve-fche functiOnrng of private employ- 
mient agencies, we pmpW^e, (IV-c)' that fee-split- 
ing, standards, etc., be established ^ that the* 

•public and private agencies can cooperate in 
achieving a fl^ible nationwide placement sys- 
tem. . ■ ' .^ ^ / ^ • ■ r ■ 

Since some of <(he /empFoyment service func- 
tions are amenable to aujbomation, arid others are 

• not, we propose (Vl-d) thenirgent development 
and itlstallation pf a nationwide, computerized, 
rrianmachine systen^ which would incorporate be- 

, havioral relationships to help predict, for human 
followup, which of the astroniemical number of 
possible matdhes holds the greatest prjbmise of 
being both siftiefying^for the worker-and produc- 
tive for the employer. The critical problems of do- 
signing a comj[)uterized system for mai 

' workers and jobs are not technical computer ob- 
le'ms— rather, they are the manpower problems of^ 
selecting the relevant information about' worker 
and jobs, and weighing that information in the 

'decision 'process. * , 

To improve substantially the c ... ity of the ern- 

^ ployment service, we propose ^ nngraf^ing 
and expanding the staff and e- iig f ry 

levels t6 all act and retain wel ^ es- 

sionalSv- 

. We propose (IV-^f) that the ■ : arn- 

ment take cae leaid in organizing co- 
ordinating the Natibn,*s public ioy- 
meht service system, roughly tri ^^nt 
capacity 

> ■ 8. ■ 
' B. ^ .... cing the Hign Uner : < 

Yl^.. :g People 

CertaiT^^roups^ including yo 

en, iiud I ac disadvantaged, suf 

unempio: nent rates. Reducing 

.nient proLiems of youth contr: 

the labor market^problems opt 

and^getting you^ off to g60:\ 

can produce lifetime benefits. Fo 
, and blacks, more emphasis n^ec 
. preparation for jobs that will 1 

Iceeping, and less on simply pro 
. placements. Their high unemplc 

d\i^ to high turnover rates, not 

seairch. ' 
^ Wo propose (V-a) that existin<r \* 

catioili and manpower programs r. 

redirected toward preparation 1( 

that will be mo?e stable as nieasu 

turnover ra.^sr^, 
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High school programs fCr students, even in vo- 
cational scljLopls, are weak in, vocational counsel- 
ing. There as less than one counselor per scWol, 
and counselors frequently lack suitable training. 
yVe propose. (V-b) more cooperation between 
schools and the employment ^ervice/doubling the 
number of counselors and improving tjieir train- 

^ ing ^ - • ; 

To improve the trat^sitioii from school to work, 
we propose (V-c) that ^school workrstudy pro- 
grams begin for i^Qunger students, and the 
■ employers be subsidized so that^Jiey can afford to 
' offer students valid wo*^^ experience. . - . . 

C. Reducing Gritical Skill Vacancies 

When the occupational Composition of the work 
force dbfes hot match the distribution of skill 
requirements, wages go .up in the shortage occu- 
pations, iand those increases spread through the 
ecorio;ny. Therefore, we utge recruitment of labor. 
- froffel^ss tight occypation's, along with necessary 
job training to fill the critical job shortages. 

To do this, we propose (Vl-a> :i clata and analy- 
c Tt to aT\ticipatie; or, at least, quickly ident:- 
r J occupations that are in short supply. 

^ respond to Itliese scarcities, we propose (\ i 
b) : major expansion of training that is cloise 
tied to anticipated nee is {oi; ski.i^d workers. 
• Manyiskilled worker .ortagf^s ti^n be avoick. 
by restructuring jobs sc :iat they can be filled%^ 
available v/orkers. We p ;pose ( VI-c) that the en 
ployment service add industrial engineers anc 
psychologists to a3sis: employers in solyinp: their 
problems with shortages of skilled worict^ s. 
Mar.y skilled women, or women capablfe o ead- 
^ ily iearniriig skills, are unable to worl: ^)aca- 3e 

the lack of adequate child-care acilities.JWo pro 
* pose (Vl-d) subsidizing day-care centers to^enable 
these mothers to holn ease the skilled shortagv 



D. Reducing Ge 



c Imbalance 



The large distance:: veen job marketa,cai 
able workers and gc )S to go begging simu. 
taneousiy. Self-adjusti .ts of the market are i .- 
. hibited. The travel hur pose^ particular prob 
lems to che poor ana di: (Ivantaged. We propose 
(Vll-a^ a new mobility assistance program for 
ai labor shortagb md th^ disadvantaged, 
implement this p^Ot ram, we propose ( Vll-b) 
an employment service tiYdtv/iM function nation- 
al to help worke^-s move and supply financial- 
assistance to aid their moves (VII-c), 
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E. Reducing 'Institutional Barriers 



stitutional barriers in the labor market based ^ 
on discrimination, licensing, ^union membership, 
andso forth, inhibit' the resj^dnse of labor to pro- 
duction requirements and, thereby, increase «n- 
employment and skill shortages, the latter in turn 
contributing, to inflation. We propose (Vlll-al) 
that a Presidential commission focus on develop- 
ing active >and effective ^governmental policies for 
dissolving artificial barriers to employment. 
Existing Federal institutions are concerned with 
discrimination based an age,' VaQe, and sex, but 
the reduction of labor markettbarriers involves 
marny other issues of policy and legislation. 

Ideally,, sucl^proposed programs should be 
carofully designed and tested before nationwide 
implempntation. _ .V 

r^p panaceas can be proposed for achieving tfie 
needed structural changes in the labor market. . 
The errtployVnent service has not yet been 
assigned the responsibility for trying to help all 
workers, employ erjjp^^omm unity o.i:.ganizations, 
and governments concerned with manpower 
issue- to work together in achieving an efficient 
and j ist laboi- niarket. I am not sure that the 
employment service is ready to assume that 
responsibility, and certainly, there is much more- 
required thari just the financial resources to do so,. ' 
But, I urge the employment service and the De- 
partment of Labor to prepare for the challenge ' 
and work toward a capability to help reduce both 
un mployment and inflation, vvhile continuing to 
pursue their prfesei^t antipoverty efforts. 
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. although have occaf nally "been ,011; 
' the comprehensive rev .^i \ of Federal mai 
programs nropos:d by 7 Holt anjd his gr 
The Urban Inst: ite, i ::nd myself iii agr( 
with almost eVt /thinj; this paper says, 
fromits specific [: oposals. There is general 
ment that there r o substantial problems'i: 
markets revealin themselves as levels of i nem- 
ploylfnent that ca;. not be reduced to satisfy jtory 
levels by aggreg.- 1 expansion, at least for very 
long. Few economists today are optimistic about 
the prospect of acnieving an acceptable combina- 
tion of inflatioa and unemployment. ( hrough tnan- 
agement of aggregate deiriand aloi: The United 
Staates is by nameans alone in this : egard — most 
countries in Eur( are str igling with inflation 
even wojrse than .Since hese countries spend 
a laVger fractio- :heir iirjomes on manp6wor 
services, we sh :ot tak- it for granted, that 
expansion M progra; i. would no :ossarily 
■ achieve an eco- of low inflation and !o\/ un- 
employment. * . 



' The'main theme t)f Holt's ^'ap'er is i lat not all 
prop-ams that are platisible turn. out .0 be effec- 
tive Good intentions and liigh levels of funding 



don . guarantee success m programs 
ter\' intio*?t!» At the moment, it is lack c 
as V jll as lack of resources ti^.at holds 
men*, service back from ir ing lab 
peri )rrii satisfactorily. As h )oints f 
of 'knowledge is fundament 



ocial in- 
nowledge 
e employ- 
• markets • 
the lack 
It is h: rd to con- 



vince engineers and technic -ms, espe cially com- 
puter specialists, that the p oblem (v matching 
work^^rs and jobs is more tha ) just figurin ; oirt a 
way :o bring together t^vo very large files : f data. 
Wo )n't know what cata c uht to be in tuo files. 
W(i -'^nl even sure that ar eiabovate, sue :essful 
mai . iing system would re ce un;^inplo^ nent at 
all. -Making it easier for v. 
and for employers, to find r. 
late ::'nover, which ma;, 
ploynirit. , 

It would not be fair to cuxmomic science, how-^ 
ever, tr uggest that it lias. ignored the questions 



vers to find new jobs 
V workers ma}^ stimu-__ 
Lually. increase unem- 
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posed by manpower policy in its relatfon to unem-' 

''ployhient. There is a growing body of thought on 

this subject, to which Holt has been an influential 

contributor. A niajor theme is that an importa'nt 

source of the difficulties in American labor 

markets is an inappropriate mix of jobs available 

— tbo.few good jobs'and too many l^ai^'lobs. This 

situation is sustained by the self-interest of the- 

h'oldersjof good job^. In, this kind of economy, the * 

employment service has listings almost exdu- 

*sively of bad jobs,^ut workers We really looking 

fotgoodjobs. No one is happy witK the role'df the 

service in this kind of economy, and in faqt it is 

no^ ^ccomrlislr <^ \ much. If^tht auirket were 

int ir ^Q^ Jit ^I'vice would be more useful, 

listing :iore of th. jobs sought by the'unem- 

plcyed. This suggosts^a strong 66mj)lenie-:iarity 

^ between r^rogr^ms for breaking dV)Wn burners in* 

the labor :: ark^t L .d developing more 1 jobs/ 

* on the One Aan \. and the activities of tl ^iploy- 

merit ser n :he other. 

V^'J find.i 0 r nc ate proposals of .Hc and his 

:^T> up son: 3 v/:r i t d ef i c i e n t fro rn t h i s p oi : n v ie w- 

They empnas:::e streamlining the labc "arket, 

partly by a. vc- y I .rge expansion of th nploy- * 

-1 me.nt ser "ice. \lt-iough they are aw: )i the 

^ problem c: sy^bematlc, permanent ir. ; :ice in 

the labor r:ark .ney do not emphasi 1l .md do 

not maki :5jSec :ic proposals. Their pr - tHus ' 

tails to ta ; 1 ac antage of the cbmpleir ■; ty of 

the empl vme: : service with other p ns of 

job deve. ;Dmc -~ «^ 
. \ ■ ' ^ . . .... 

I think i shoiz.d mention if you're ir.ten ^d.in 
pursuing ihe iiv ^r'change between Chari: Holt 
and myself tha- vas published in the Brr :ings 
Papers on Ecor. ::ic Activity, 1971. nurr. :3r 3, - 
rather than elabor: .:e further how. Bu: let r/ j just 
oiterateonepoin: md that is my que lion; what 
is the point of r?r amending an expansion )f the 
emplo3^ment sfc specifically tripling as pro- 
posed r in t. icind of economy tnat we have 
today? 0 only unds 6 jobs that ar -3 listed with 
the em ymen -ervi: :.oday, apart, from those , 
thatar ompel: ito'r .s ted, are»wl^|it Tve char- ' 
acteri:: Driefl; is be : ;^bs. I at tempter! to class- 
ifythr obs in th.-ecor.: / on the basis r ; whether 
the cr:nIoyme::t se:"^ :^ would be seful in ^ 
today economy in fii.i ig these kinds obs or 

— \^ct.h thejLfill then ^Ives. One impi-juaon^of 

this I:: \d of the')ry i: lat good jobs fi them- 
selve- I'here is alway .. queue of peo{)Io . aiting 
forgo jobs.In^mea rr conversation Nai Gold- 
finger :isked thje que on, why aren't ^'>verp- 



ment jobs filled through the employment service? 

^Well, they don'^t hiaw to be because, by and large, 
they're good jobs and they fill themselves. It 
turns out abo]Lit_ one-third of the jobs in the 
economy, are in'.markets where the employment, 
service is iycelyto.be useful and in fact is very 
active right now. This includes jotfs in institu- 
tions, small enterprises, farms/^omestic work, 
odd jobs, service and repair work. That adds up to 
'about 35 percenf of all jobs. The rest of the 
economy offers good jobs and jobs that fill tl' ni- 
.selves and where ^ ' ' mploymer? - i 
vie ..a it, deceive very 

/ many listings and doesn't have ^^[W^ important 
role in filling jobs. Well, that is two-thirds of the 
labor force, or Xwo-thirds of the jobs. Th^ whole 
proposal. is essentially to triple the employment 
"service tb cover the whole economy rather than 
just the third it's covering right now. That' 
suggests that the employment service without 
transforming th^^jhature of the. economy could 
provide a useful service in thiB 65 percent ctf the 
l^bor force^c^ I'don't feel much servicej^couljl- 
be oifered. Tnerefore* L want'to restate that jt's 
the bomplernent^ity between placement services' 
and job development opening up gopd jobs bhat 
seer:-s importrnt. The expansion of the employ- 
men;, se^ice. i not particularly desirable in my 
opiruon since i s a rather e>:pensive operation; ' 
din't think it's qmte fair to say we cjin't solve 
problems but let's solve one problem by. tripling 
the employment- service. That misses the point 
that tripling the employment service would only 
be useful if you were given a lot more jobs to*fill ' 
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-_s we in the labr r mo- 'ement look at it, the em- 
pl'^ment service ran ar.d should be a key part of 
L- effective natic lal manpower policy and pro- 
gr.- Ti. I am sure yoi ,havi h^ard this point re- 
pe^ -ed by trade unran people, tinv^ and again, 
ov^^r the years. However, despite some improye- 
me.its several years ago, the employment service 
is still a long distance from performing this key 
function. Unfortunately, the present trend, as I 
see it, is a. reversa and backward, movement froni 
the direction this agency should be -taking. This 
reversal is related to the administration's basic 
policies, rather than to the employ<ment service it- 
self. 

The^crucial trouble at present is not the poor 
percentage ofMistings of job openings,^ the lower 
er;d of the job niarket that is persistently serviced 
hv- this agency, or lilure to mam^ 
qi ility gj^rfornjarce si^ndards from'on-: ni lu- 
r ;y-to another an^ftoi^ one Srate to ai le: It 
: noteyeh'thr oersistentpverall failure Oi .he - m- 

jymeiit set" cato fulfill its n:.ssiori of assisting 



workers of aric\ 3 skills and occupations to find 
adequa' johsat .neir skill levels, of assisting em- 
ployers 0 fill job vacancies across the range of 
skill anu occu^Dational requirements, of helpVg to 
upgrade the skills of thr labor force in fulfilling 
-the service's mission, of providing both workers^ 
and emp oyers with a people-oriented service as 
an essen aalpart of a modern social and economic 
order. • / ^ \ ^ 

The major current probliem, as I see it, is a re- 
versal from even .the unsatisfactory, small , and 
halting fohvard sjteps toward fulfilling the em- 
ployment service^ mission that the^seryice took, 
on occasion, during the past decade.-^Taa-troable 
at present— and:it is a sei'ious fnd grp -ing prbb- 
M^'V: -is undeffundiuu, tho ir nundir nt ap- 

Oi.-iated f::nf ir ^ t>nrtic :iy, t so-:-.:iled 
sh: -ir., poiicirs of adn: dstration, 
a are'}ndr mining mar- Ver proz^^^^ 

. tatening tc downgrade : emplo; ment ser- 

• '0, ' ■ 

-0 I shall n. c)^ 11 at lais i on the age old 
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probleiiSs af the eiTjploylnent.s< i vice that stem ^ 
'from Mathinvlhe agency itself. 'Vhose failur^^s of 
omission and . conimiss^'^n. ^^iji; i^ly, ire 
many, Proljably my fn - % nh^ .^Lou* 

;Levine, who has direct an ; . o 
.operations ^f employment set vico jiij i 
deal with those issues in a much rr^ore kno , ledge- 
able ihaViner than I can. So, for the moment at 
le^str-.in the light of Dr. Holt's paper and the 
backward movement , of basic econpmic . arid 
social policies —the employmenti^ service is off the 
h®ok,' , 

The major problems, a^s I see them at this time 
of the 40th aiiniversary, are not within the em- 
ployniefnt service. The major immediate problems 
and obstacles are else\^ere. They are in the 
administration's economic ^nd social policies. Ln 
addition, as presented here a few moments ago by 
Dr. .Holt, there is ^so a problem among academic 
and foundation types about the identity, mission, 
and objective of the employment service. 

^ ' We were given a long and learnec. pape. by Dr. 
Holt which dealt, in part, with an unemployment- 
inflation trade-off— the conventional so-called 
wisdom of the group that dominates American 
economics today ^Qne underlying theory of Dr. 
Holt's paper is that the employment servic. is 
somehow supposed to reduce inflationary pres* 
siif ps and thH is suj^pos to be your niiss^^^ 
major objectjive of the e,mployment service. , " 

I have graye doubts about this theory. Frankly, 
I wonder if Dr. Holt knows what he is talking 
about in that regard. Among other thinj^s, I think 
he is dpling with a case of mistaken identity. The 
mission and objective of the employment service, 
as I understand the statute on which it is based, 
are to assist' workers and employers along the 
lines I described a couple of minutes ago. I hope 
tr.at you would fulfill that mission. However, Dr. 
Holt apparently wants the service to be some- 
taing it is not and to fulfill a mission it was never 
ir.eant to fulfill. It Dr. Holt and his loirr ^ J col- 
leagues were capable c' changinf; intc 
orcinges and vice versz. maybe his : theory 
would have some applicability. But caey don't 
have such capability. And we poor mortals have 
to live in a world of realities, of people and institu- 
tions and statutes, with their identities, their 
funcdoris, atfd their objectives: 

'^he employrrien t service should be criticized — 
and castigated, if necessary— for failing to do 
what it is supposed to do arid meant to do. It 
should not be blamed and criticized for failing to 



do whiat it s not meant to do and cannot do. 
- For e:^: ^b, the unempiovment rat^ in the 
past 7 nit ' ;\as remaine ' elf ^ t about 5 per- 
cent— 5.- :thVh^ ;i t' in the midst 
of a shai i economic ac^i ity. At the same 
time, the 3,of inflatioh has ac .eiorated sharply.. 

I^ow, ^ latcanyou^ in the en:ployment service, 
do about , this sharply accelera ted pace of infla- 
tion? Indeed, what factors in the labor market are^ 
responsible fojr this accelerated rate of inflation 
thaf got under way during the second half of 
.1972? i / • . • \ ' : ^ -: \ 

r What can the employment service do to reduce 
the fantastic rise in the price of soybeans from 
$3,543/4 a bushel iri mid-April 1973 to $11,57 a 
bushel on June^l, 1973? 'Or to stabilize the prices 
of corn, v/hea.t, cotton, or steel scrap? Or whatcan . 
you, in the employment service, do about thej^ct 
that land costs are' risijig about 10 percent— 20 
percent annually, yearfl^ter year, with clear and 
(C^direct impacts on housing costs? Or what can you 
' in .ne employment service do about the rising 
trend of interest rates, in these recent rQQnths, 
which apply upward pressures pn costs and prices 
throughout the ceuntry? ; . 

Obvi'ously, you cannot do anything about such 
inflationary factors and you should not be blamed 
for such inherent inability. In fact, it is irrespon- 
- sible to expect the employment service to do any- ^ 
thing about it. ; * 

Dr. Holt's rhathematical forngiula approach 
sounds yery learned and look? good on jAper. But 
.frequently, this approach adds up to a copout, in 
terms 0/ facing the world's real problems and try- . 
ing to develop workable solutions, in terms of real 
human institutions. I am nol saying that, at some 
point, there is no inflation-unemployment rela- 
,tionship. There is. However, that is not the p^-ob- 
lern at present. It is nt)t a factor of any signifi- 
cance, whatsoever, in the accelerated inflation of 
thepast 6 to lOrrionths. In fact, it has hardly been 
muc' of a factor, at all dur the past 26 years 
sine loption o: .:e _mpioyment Act of 

1946. e: ot for a r brief and temporary 
periods. < v 

For two decades now, rr^ere has been a declining 
national interest in'' achieving and maintaining 
tail employment. Even in the early 1960*s, the^. 
• emphasi: "vas on the urgent necessity of reducing* 
tji^pers ent highj|eyels of tir i;niployrrient that 
had mo^ a over from the latfer )5d's ; biirit was ~ 
not on ti -. policy objective of ac:::eving and main- 
tain ifx : ^ employment. Over he 26 years since 
th^ ,:ioi m o: the'Erriplo>Mnc:;-. Act, we have 
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h^d.an average unen ployment rate of 4.7 percent, 
':^hichis a long way from fuU^^ployment, by al- 
toost anyone's definition of the term. So a key fac- 
tor concerning the job m&tket has been a lack of" 
sufficient job creation ,^jparticularly, as Dr, Holt 
-•indicated a little whil^-ago, of the better paying, 
long- term jobs, with^iopportunities. for upgrading. 

Look at recent trends. The number of produc- 
tion and maintenance jobs in manufacturing in- ' 
dustries in;M:iy 1973, according to the most re- 
ceint report, of the Labor D^fepartnaent,^ was some- 
thing lik:^^6 thanUt had bpen-before the 
1969r76 r^esjion, at the peak reached in August 
190^:^ -By and arge, that represfehts a lo^ of about 

• 300^00 bet:-? payijjrg jobs. ; 

If you^lool; iownjtne list— construction, trans- 
portatiaa,-^''-:H6-4rulities, mining, agriculture, 
andso on— y a can see that there has been a sub- 
stantial net aecline of Wue-collarjobs, most of 
them better paying job si while there has been, at 
the same time, a substantial rise in other kinds of 
employment. But a large portion of those other / 
kinds of privaie employment— siich as jn retail 
trade and the -arious services— has been in part- 
time work, frequently low wage and often Veflect- 
ing underemp oyment. 

Here is a mi ior problem affecting the jo\> mar- 
ket. And here is a probjem of general economic 
policy; related o the labor market, that deserves 
and neieds maj -t focus arid niajor attention. But 
this failure of : Db creation {s not the fault of the 
employment service. Even if the service func- 
tioned ak it sji^jald, it could functiqn only wjthiri 

* the framewor. that national economic policies 
provide. And itional economic policies have not 
provided enou n decent paying jobs, during most 
of the' years s nce the adoption of. the Employ- 
ment Act of 946. 

This nation .as needed and now needs policies 
and progranis : - provide enough decent paying 
jobs for a rapi^^ growing labor force in a^eriod of 
radical techn: : jical change OTd fast rising pro-^ 
ductivity. De?~^rlte any contrary .comments you 
may hear, th^ izct is, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, that output per man-hour (pro- 
ductivity) in the total private economy rose at an 
average yearly rate of about 3.2 percent between ^ 
1947 and 1972 — and that is some 40 percent faster 
than the averare yearly rate of productivity ad- 
vance in the p~ ious 28 years from 1919 to 1947. 
""J6l>5reation h^j To^ 
celerated rise ir pr iuctivity since the end of 
Wiirld War 11 
The Uni:ad i ..ate. aas needed and now needs . 



policies and programs to meet the urban area job 
needs that have been created .by the great migra- 
tion of the population, during most of the past 
three decades, out of agriculture and the rural 
areas into the Cities, pfe^ticularly the big cities of 
the Nor^ and tha West. 

America has needed and now needs policies and 
prpgrams to-haltthe export of American jobs and 
the erosion of the Nation's industrial base result- 
ing from the deterioration of America's position , 
in international economic relationships: • 
■ Aggtegate fiscal and monetary policies alone 
cannot possibly provide the toswer. They cannot, 
in themselves, create the number and types of 
jobs that are needed. They cannjOt halt the de- 
struction of American job opportunities by a ris- 
ing flood dflrtiported marfufjactured goods, or the 
erosion of America's industrial •base by the^lnush- 
rooming . foreign operations of American com- 
panies through foreign subsidiaries and patent, 
license and joint-venture arrangements. 

I agree wjlth Dr. Holt that aggregate economic 
policies, alone, will not and cannot ansiwer the 
problem. But the problem is not simply a man- 
power problem, as he seems to poselt* Manpower 
training, without decent paying jobs at the end of 
the training period, is merely a meaningless and 
frustrating deadend. The problem is essentially 
one of creating enough decent paying jobs in this 
period of fapid and radical changes in labor force 
growth and technol^^, industry* arid population 
location, skill requirements, and inteijiational 
economic relationships. ^ : 

,Ai'we*'in the AFL-CIO see it, that,|Tbeans an 

^emphasis on job creation in housing, in mass 
transitj in rebuilding the urban areas, in meeting 
the needs of the American people for expanded 
and improved '^M>hc facilities and services. 

To us it also means that to the degree to whicho 
the regular channels of the economy fcul to create 
enough jobs, it is the obligation of the Federd; . 
Government. 'to provide sufficient funds for a 
large-scale, public-service employment programi , 
—to create the ciequired jobs in performing thS' 
public services that are needed in the parks and 
recreational areas, schools, libraries, health care, 
and similar public facilities. 

Under such conditions, manpo^yer training pro- 

■ grams, and a needed Federal system of relocation 
allowances for unemployed workers arid their 

-families^xouldperformAheir properxQ^ asgist- 



ing workers to obtain a' place on the job-and- 
income ladder and to upgrade skills to meet the 
employer's job requirements. 
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Within such context, the employment service 
can and should perform an important function. 
For example, if the employment service, through' 
much-improved operations, were to reduce the 
average duration of unemployment by only 1 
week, it would perform a useful service to workers 
and their families, to employers, and to the com- 
munity-at-large. Within such a context, a proper-, 
ly functioning employment service can and 
should be a key. factor in the Nation's labor mar-, 
ket. To the extent that ^such an employment-- 

. service, within an economic environment of rapid- 
ly growing job opportunities may occasionally 
play a small part in reducing: inflationary pres- 
sures, that vvould be fine. But the key 'require- 
ments are a full-employment economic environ- 
ment, with sufficient decent paying jobs and a 

Vnationwide employment service that provides 
adequate assistance to workers and employers in 
the fulictioning of the labor market. 
' In'coiicksion, I 'think that a Federal-Lna^ion- 
wide er!?ployment service is essential/lt is essen- 
tial for workers and for employers. It is essential 
for social policy and economic politjy in the world 
of the 1970's. ^ / 

This need, unfortunately, is the 0xact reverse of 
%he direction of Federal Government policy. 

today. 7 

The need is for strong and effective Federal di- 
rection of^die employment service and^manpower: , 
programs\r strong, effective, and specif iQ Federal 
direction an^Federal-performance standards. We 
ar§ dealing with a national labor market arid with 
national economic and social problems that 
extend beyond the boundary liqes of cities, coun- - 
ties, or States. 

Measures to deal with such a labor market and 
such problems cannot and will not be adequately 
and effectively handled by the destruction of Fed- 
eral direction and Federal performance standards, 



by dismantling national programs; by throwing 
these national issues to the States local gov- 
ernments through the administration's device of 
underfunded, so-called revenue sharing. Nor can 
such national issues and problems be handled by 
subsidizing individual employers or by undercut- 
ting the employment service through formalized, 
cooperative arrangements with private employ- 
ment agencies— suggestiops that were made from 
this platform a little while ago; Jt 

It is now 40 years since the employment service < 
was established. But we do not yet havA the na; 
tionwide service, with ^trorig Federal direction 
and performance standards, that we need. There 
have been altogether too many failures of omis* 
sion and commission over the years, stemming, 
from within the employment service, that have* 
presented the agency from becoming what it 
should h^ve been and what is needed. But th^re 
have also been more serious failures of omission 
and commission during many of the years in the 
past couple of decades, in terms of Federal Gov* 
ernment's basic economic policies. And, at pres- 
ent, these failures and setbacks in terms of Fed- 
eral Government policies are far more serious, 
since they represent a reversal rather than further 
progress. 

_ . : . 
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I guess Tm the cleanup hifeter here and Nat, in 
his remarks, said he left to me the job of raking 
..over the employment service. Some of my friends 
in the employment service know how I feel about 
it. I have a responsibility in the State of New York 
for directing the employment service and yet I 
don't letN^hat responsibility overwhelm • me. I 
listened to, and read carefully. Dr. Holt's presen- 
tation. I am also intrigued with the question, 
Wliich has popped up in Nat Goldfinger's own pre- 
'sentation, of what the employment service can 
really do aboutthe economy. Tm always confused 
about the statement— : because Tve heard it a 
thousand timfes — that .the employment service 
creates jobs. I find that very hard to believe. My 
own experience is that the employment service 
even ha"s^diffi9ulty in finding jobs that exist, with- 
out creating jobs. 

I also would like to maike a slight reference to 
the-fact that-when we had ^high^employment>— . 
not unemployment but **high employment," dur- 
ing the peak years of the Korean war arjd during 



the early 1960's, the employment service had dif- 
ficulty identifying jobs. Consequently, there 
must have been a reason for that at the time. 

N^w to turn to some of the questions that came 
to my niind as 1 listened to Dr. Hwt's presenta- 
tion^.some of which relate to problems I see today: 
rd like to begin with what Dr. Holt began with, 
namely Frances Perkins* descriptiont^f the em- 
ployment service in 1929 in her' report to the 
Governor of the, State of New York, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It was a*terrible description of employ- 
ment service offices. As I traveled around some af 
the employment service offices in the State^^of, 
New Yorkjiist a feW years ago, I found that some 
of those offices-still existed. Years have gone by 
and someof thpse offices still exist. We stijl have . 
some terrible offices. To what do we, ascribe that? 
Do we say this is a result of failure of the State 
employment service to be responsive to the needs 
ofl-^the people?^ _ : • ^ : 

Part of the problem, I submit to you, is that we 
are really unable to discover Aviio directs the em^ 
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ployment service/ We've gotten so nuch misdi- 
rection that Vm beginning to wonder ^vh^t'we're. 

■ supposed to be doing. I get th0 feeling tha*t when 
\^ t£rtk $bout the peeds 6f worjlers and the people, 
we've gpt tfy:get S|9 opinions first from various 

"levels of government on how to solve thfe problein. 
I've seen so maiay- directi^s and j-edirectives 
come out of. Washington on how the State ern- • 
pJoym,ent service should function aad, frankly," 
tho^e directives confuse me and they confuse the 
ataff. I can be critical of staff but J must first be 
critical of the direction of theprogram. I think the 
staff can. do a job. In^^n^pst in^ances, the profes- 
sionals who' work-in field are people who came 
on the jol> and wailrto do a job. I ^m totally 
confused, however, by the lack of direction from 
those abovewhotell'uis what to do land whatnot to 
do, who constantly shift gears, and therein I agree 
with the paper presentatioa on'this shifting of 
gears, . " . . . 

Let me just give you a couple of questions 
which bother me. The employment service has not 
been and cannot be responsive: the employment 
service is in^a total state of disoi^ganizatiGn and 
disarray. I submit to you.tha: pending today in 
the Congress of the United S:ates is legislation 
that will further emasculate the employment ser- 
vice. If we have to go the route of a manpower rev- 
enue shdnhg program, if we'have to encourage a 
locality to set up competing employment p'ro-^ 
gramsito meet the needs~of what the^ corisider to 
be thfiirMocal constituents, we are going in the 
wrong direction. ^We're going rapidly in that * 
direction, however, and how db you really feel 
about it? What do you think they are going to-do? 
. How do you^ think theyVe going tc react to this? 
Given this situation, what do you chink the em- 
ployer^in the community are going to do? Frank- 
ly, Ithirik.most of the employers have lost confi- 
dence. 

<• 

Talking about the private agencies, iet^'me say 
that I 'm .confused about their role. Over the years, 

,atleastin the State of Nev^ York, private.agencies 

' have increased in number tremendO'-:sly -in the 
community and they have competed very suc- 
cessfully with the; public employment agency. In 
many instances thie private agencies have nriisled 
the private employers with the impression that 

* they are the only ones that can provide services to 
the private employer and the only, ones to whom 

' the private, employers really turn. In'fhct, there's 
another problem I 'd just like to refer jio. If in fact, 
we haye a public employment agency, then why in 



» heaven's name haven't thQ various, levels "of gov- 
^ ernment made use' of that public ceni{)loyment * 
pgency? >Why in heaven's xiame haven't , the 
Federal agency, tlie State, agencies; the State^il 
oQunty , and city levels of government m^de yse of 
* this pulbljc employment agency for recruitment?'' 
^ They "Have not. Why haven't they; put in require- f 
'^merits that co*ntractors and. businessmen whp-df]^ 
business with couaty apd city governments make 
- use of the public employmejit agency? The^y. have 
not. Oh, I know about the veterans employment 
-responsibility of the public employment service , 
and I know that executivq orders h^vie been is- 
sued. However, .those Executive orders . are ig- 
nored more than they are followed.. I also realize/ 
the difficulty we have in getting our fielid people to 
understanjd the9ej:onfusing Executive orders-^and 
their implementation. . " 

Let me turn now to a very , seriou^ question.. 
What does a^public employment agency do in, for 
example, the City of New York — which has al- 
ready lost 252,000 jobs— wfien it's faced with 
matching up workers- to the job needs of em- 
ployers? It is then faced with the^act th^t many 
of the recipients of public. assistance, and others, 
say: *Why should we take jobs that pay such 
minimal income?" In New York City and New 
* . York State we have, a higher miriimum^wage than 

7 the Federal, $1.85, and that's low, very low. We 
can't get workers to get jobs arid we can't get 
empipyers to stay in the urban centers and we 
' can't getemployers to stay in States such as New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, eind Connecti- 
cut, when they're faced with thfe. competition from 

. overseas and from sortie other parts of this world; 
such as the Caribbean^and Mexico. And why 
should they, very frarfkly, when they Have a 
Federal Government \y\\ich doesn't understand 
that you cannot create jobs if ycu cannbt get em- 
ployers to stay and face up to their responsibili- 
ties to hire. Nor can you solve the problem alone, 
by increasing the welfare allowances or increasing 
the minimum wage. That's not. going to do it! 
There has to be a concerted effort in the commun-- 

ity..' : , ^ . - • ;< : ■ ■ 

Let me give you another question which is im- 
. posed by the paper, the question of the vocational 
'schools and the training processes, I 'm concerned 
about this (jUestion because, in New York City 
and in New York.S:tate at least, there's a reversal 
of form. We're denigrating the vocational 
schools. We're trying tb make all schools general 
schools. The word vocational school set' up a 
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stet-eotype in the minds of many people in the 
community, aided and abetted by many profes- 
sionals" -in the community .who felt that we 
should^send kids to, a Vocational school because 
they couldn't learn anywhere else. That sterotype 

'^.was transmitted into the community, was trans- 
mitted through the employers, and transmitted 
to all of us— to the extent that we couldn't get 
**qualified" people to work and stay in the voca- 
tional schools. Once they Were out/ we couldn't 
. getthemtoat least go into the private sector'as a 

..trained resource. - / 

We've done somethingelse. We have destroyed 
the whole apiprenticeship system. We're begin- 
ning to denigrate the apprenticeship programs by 
saying that^they're too long, too costly; and that 

I they exclude people. This is aided and abetted, by 
the way, by the same Federal establishment 
which sets up neyv^^les and new guidelines to 
destroy a time-ho.nored techniqxie of recruiting 
and training ^yorkers in' industry which , is 

: -desperately jti^ded._j^nd^so_on. one handj;y^ 
saying, yes, ^ye should be doing all these things, 
while dn the other hand we see move after move 
being made to destroy every opportunity to 
create an awareness in the general public that 
thiere has to be training, that there has to be a 
program, and there have to be jobs. ^ 
^ The thijng that confuses me about this wjhole" 
40th anniversary presentation ^oday is that I 

...don't think we'.ve moved very far. It's a crime 
that, after.40 years, we're here discussing what', 
the employment service should or shouldn't do. 
It's a cripnie, to me, that I read the report of an 
administrator of the State employment service in 
1939 in which he said that his responsibility wa§ 

r to matgh people on home relief With jobs, and that 



he had a ^reiaitdeal (H^ifficulty in.doing that, even 
,at that time. And Tread the report of my own 
administrators, in the year 1^73, who say that 
• they're having great difficulty today, with WIN 
. II and with work relief programs, in matching 
people' on home relief with jobs in their com- 
munity. • J 
How far have we really gotten and where ar^we^x/ 
today? I think we ought to focus more,, not on 
establishing the role of the em.ployment service in 
, creating jobs, but on the responsibility of^thj^Fed- 
eral establishment to face up to the needs of its 
\c6nstituen(!y of 200-and'Sonie-odd million Ameri- 
'^cans in this Nation— needs for adequate transpor- 
tatiori. housing, ;and for programs that are ^ing 
to create jobs. I don't think the employment ser- 
vice will then have to worry ajbout finding people 
for those jobs. People will find those jobs once 
' there's a full employment economy.. 
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I would like to welcome you all to the obser- ; 
vancepf the 40th anniversary of the employmesnt : 
iservice. There were times even in: my short career 
in. the Manpower Administration that T wasn't 
sure that- there was going to be a 46th anni- :. ^ 
versary of the employment service but here we 
are, arid we can look forward to another 40 yearisi 
at least. , . / ' '\ 

, I understand, that every 40 years there are a 
" number of statistics produced that tell all of the 
nice things that thet employment service daeS 
involving placements,of people and veterans^and 
all of the other* clientele that the- employment 
service deals in. I want ypu to know that 1 have a ' 
veiy limited function here this morning, to 
antroducethemain^e^ker/But I justct),uldn't do : 
that without a c6uple of remarks in regard to my 
- feeling about the employrnenj:- service. 

My stretch with the Manpower Administration , 
• lasted about 30 montfitf. When you're celebratirig - 
..your 40th . anniversary I'm sir yo' ' s 
measure itlp months, but wher ^ 



power Administrator I heard,all thfese forbidding 
stories about the employment service and the 
cqjDW0b6 and all of the bth^r varioirsv things and I 
knew that there.were people that had certain s^x^s 
to grind in regard to their pwii yers^i^^ of-vyhat the 
■Employment service was and what the employ- 
ment service should be. I know that I can 
honestly say that in the Short time that I was 
there, We saw a great deal of effort p>ut iforth and a 
lot of results. '.'.'.> 

r recall Vhen we 0ot the six-point program in re% 
gard t9 veterans from the President and the job 
was giyento Secretary Hodgson, and of courser it 
was given to the Manpower Administration to 
carry out. Obviously no program for veterans 
could be carried out without the employment ser- 
vice, and the employment siervice rallieii to the 
call and the (employment service, did itself very 
well. It really riiade the Department of Labor look 
^ood and for that the employment service should 
' be cohgi-atulated. But the employment 
)es have'a number Of things dropped up- 
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;'on it; just, about every seven seconds, that it 
needs to perform or i3 required to perform and it 
always 'come through well. I am very, very 
pleased to have been associated with the people in 
the employment service, and I am very, very 
pleased to be here today; 
• When the secretary^ was developing his new 
tfam in the Labor Department, he and I had a 
number of conversations and he said, well, I guess 
ybuVe had it in Manpower, would you.Hke to try 
something else; he^aid I have an opening over 
here and I said, well, if you feel that .way about it, 
rU take it, and 1** did and I went off 'o*. 
Labor-Managemerit.Relations. When he told ine 
that the maii who would become the Assistant 
3ecret^ry for Manpower was th6 one who will l?fe- 
^ur next speaker, I was more than delighted. 

- When I first came on in Manpower -pas a mat- ' 
ter of fact almost to the very day— Bill Kolberg 
left Manpower an^ went over to the Office of Man- 
agement aind Budget (0MB). I had known Bill 
over at 0MB and. known of his work in the Man-'^ 
— power^AdministTatiofb-and-^-was-^^^Fy— very-de-^ 
lighted that a man of this caliber would come in to 
take over this very awesome responsibility ^s 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower. 

• There is no better combination than a man who 
has* spent so much tiri?e in the, Budget, so much 
time at 0MB, a couple of years in Manpower and 
now to become the Assistant Secretary for Man- 

. power, it is just a beautiful combination. 

WelC I don't have^to qualify Bill Kolberg in re- 
gard to his position as Assistant Secretary, for 

* Manpower. His reputation well precedes this 
introduction; however, a few brief facts about his 
background would be interesting. 

Bill was nominated by President Nixon as As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower OH 
March 19, 1973. The nomination was* confirmed 
by the Senate oh April. 2, 19)3. 

He served as assistantxlirector for program co- 
ordination of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get in Washington, D.C, from October 1970 to 
April 1973. There, he was in charge of 0MB 's field* 
^operations. He set up a new office to service, sup- 
port, and direct the Federal regional council and 
the Federal executive board systems. 



In addition he was responsible for ''crisis'' man- 
agement in areas in which the President attaches 
high iniportance— such as administering aid fol- 
lowing Hurricane Agnes in 1972 and helping set^ 
up PJiase I of the economic stabilization program. 

From August 1968 to October 1^70, he- worked 
as Associate Manpower Administrator for Policy, 
Evaluation and Research in our own Manpower 
Administration. / 

oHe was Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Administration for the 9 months prior to his ^ 
appointment as Associate Manpower Admin- 
istratpr. " / 

' Before j6ining'the Labor Department, Bill 
served in various capacities with the U.S. pureau 
of the Budget from 1951 to 1967? ( 

From 1965 to 1967, he was assistant ^chief for 
labor and manpower in the Budget Bureau's Edu- 
cation, Manpower and Science Divisioti; from 
1963 to 1965, he was assistant^hief of the Labor 
and Welfare Division; from 1962 to 1963, he was 
chief of the Public Health Branch, and from 1951 
_toJ9i[2^Jhe_jwas_^^ 

He started'in the Fecfcral Government in 1951 
as a junior management assistant with the De- 
partment of the Interior; ^ . 

I would like to note that he has received 
numerous awards for outstanding Government 
service. In 1970, the Secretary of Labor presented 
him with the Department of Labor's Award for 
Distinguished Achievement. The citation accom- 
panying the award praised him for '^outstanding 
cpntributiona and imaginative leadership in re- 
search, policy development, planning, arid evalu- 
ation in the manpower program areas; and for his 
instrumental role in iniplementing riumerous ini- ■ 
tiatives in the whole area of manpower training." 

Born on May 7, 1926, Mr. Kolberg is a native of 
Leadv S. Dak. He received his B. A. degree (Phi^ 
Beta Kappa) in political science in 1949 and his 
M.S. degree in government management in l950 
from the University of Denver. 

In graduate school, he was a Carnegie fdlow in 
local government administration. / ^ ' 

He is hiarried to the former Louise Alport ofSt.o 
Louis, Mo., and now I give you William H. Kol- 
berg, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpow- 
er. 
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William H. KolbLr^ 

AssislarU Svcreany of Labor for Manpower 



l am going to speak to you today essentially as 
the chairman of the board of directors of this gredt 
institution called the employment service. 

Everyone in this room has invested a great deal 
in this institution or you wouldn't be here. Many 
of you, I know, first, put down your invelstment in 
Yhis organization 40 years ago when it was a^ 
pretty risky prospect. I can imagine what you 
thought when you first arrived on the scene .40 
yeajrs ago to. set up something called the U.S. 
Ejn^loynient Seryice. Many of the rest of us ar- 
rived much later but 1 think all of us have given of 
our energy,^ our talents, our hard work, and our 
dedication. * , " _ ^. . 

And some of you have; given what is the highest 
gift that any person can give — an entire career to 
. a public institution dedicated to (^o a very impor- . 
tantjob. For that I salute you and the institution 
you have created. 

The 40th anniversary, the birthday of an insti- 
tution is rare, and I want to recognize particularly . 
those individuals wfib-wiere .there when it start.ed. 



You know, who yqp are. There are a good many of 
you in this audience. 

In a slightly lighter vein, this partnership Ve 
have^rcalled the Federal-State employment ser- 
vice— could be likened to a marriage. As with all 
marriages, this one has ha^ its ups and downs. 

Let me poin t bu t to you some of the things that' 
I am sure you wiH recognize instantly.. Both part- 
ners, in this marriage haveNtlireatdned divorce 
>over and over again. One partner, as a matter of 
facti completely took over thepartnership once, 
and ever si¥ice there hav^ been recurrent rumors 
that that particular partner had wild and woolly 
ambitions to repeat that great fe^t. ) . ^ 

Both partners Have accused the other of run- 
ning a very messy house, throwing ashes on the 
rug, failing to balance the checkbook, being a. 
spendthrift, running the house on too small a bud- 
iget, playing ground with other lovers, and irearing 
/community Action'agenciesMCAA's)^and prime 
/ sponsors, , ; -o . 
[, I suppose the most frequent com'plaintV as in 
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any marriage, is a perce 
ner to adequately, often, ; f\C 
— witK the" response of tr:^ 
being,** Ah, but hei-- you 

If this^llspunds' ery re. ..J 
I thiiik it' is because ever 
points to a problem hat ;\ 
have overcome. In any 40th ■^K^^^. str 
such a long and illustrious luoi ^Mle 
forget the foibles and the quarr 
all, w6 made it! We re here, w ^ 
and we're still strong. 

Now, if you don't mind, I id ♦ 
you'ttpardpn me, a bit bureauc 
the subject of **A Realistic R 
ployment Service Goals and 
the old preacher, I have a them 
I will atat^ihis theme in the beg 
middle, and at the end, and I 
and over long aft^- I give this 
happen to believe that this their.^ 
is needed today to make the em; 
again as strong as it has beer 
— JLet-me-telLyoii-for-the-iits t 
theme is as I see it: Higher quai 
4)lacement service is the^primar- 
goal of the employment servic. no 
forseeable luture. 

Before I elaborate on the their 
me try to put it into perspective . 
new boy on the block and after 2 r: 
had to go back to the textbooks and : 
this institution really is today — . 
dope ih all the 40 years but ^^hai 
day. 

"Let's take a hard look. I'm goi":; 
figures, many of which will be i wc. 
First of all^ let's talk, about the t^i 
. formance of this' institution. If p „ 

name of the game, how well ha ve V 
• ^ -. 

The high water mark "^of ^pioyrr^ent service 
placement performance in pawiecmie occurred in 
the periocf from 1963 to l'9^L^yheri the system 
made over 6 million nonagticfflturr 
year. This w^as done with an emp 
staff of about 25,000. The outpyt : 
service jnan-year was abc ut 250 
the system received an e erage 
more job openings each ^ear. 

In comparison, between 1967 ^1, ion- 
agricultural placements declined of ci jout 
3.2 million. The performancef^s ed again 
by man-years, dropped from 250 t j ^ . All right. 
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ti^iit's point numb^^''l)ne. Our placement per^o, 
- ince has slipped c :id slinped badly. We neeo S 
c ^1emettlingab.ou': it. V have taken some steps 
tri34: r :hink are go: nake a difference. I v \\ 
.talk about those r: ^ a moment. 

Secordly, let's talk it performance by occ ^ 
pation. Where are vv^e i Jng jobs? Where are 
placing people? Si::ty - xent of the placements 
are in five occupatic A groupings; cleric), 
comestic service, other : ?rvice, structural wc 
and packaging and hancuing. Think of.it! Sir: 
~:ercent are in these five low-pay job categori ri 

Point number three: How good, how pernio 
, :nenL are the. placem^ :s? Well, listen to :hi 
hent are the placemer Well, listen. to this sta 
tistic: About 30 perce of those placements arf 
tor. 3 days or less. 

And finally, the kicuer point:, wage ra::9s 
Seventy percent of all placements made last year 
^me at^2.50 an hour or less. ■ 

Let me remind you that the average hourly' 
earnings in the country today are $3.84. That slls . 
us that 70 p^cent of our activity is at a pjD arty 
level. We're not^>arScipatin^ 
main line of the labor market, which is up around 
$3.75 to $4.00. We're working away at $2.50 or 
less! * 

I think it'§ important to keep in mind those four 
measures of our performance. 

Now let's go back to the ti^^le and ask our- 
selves what's wrong. Clearly, sofnethings's hap- 
pened. Let*s see if we can diagnose it and do some- 
thing about it. . ' 

I think the first thing to do'— and we've done it 
_ ot in the last year and we are going to do it ? 
great deal more— is continiie to say to ourselve 
c~d Everyone lelse: Yes, the employment service 
hay a lot of goals and objectivfes but there is one 
single that's overriding, vthaU controls every- 
thing else we do. We have a single output. We 
, want to recieive job orders, we want to r^^ceiv- 
applicants, and we want to iplace those apoi ants 
in thq^ ^obs. J ' 

V hen we don't do that job, we are not doing out 
zrimary job. And if we are not doing our primary 
: 3b, we can't do the other jobs that' are part and 
parcel of the employment service. 

As you all know, we have been emphasizing 
placements for about a year and have clirrtbed 
back up. We've climbed from 3.2 million inJ971 to 
about 4. 1 million in 1973. For 1974' we are going to 
set a higher goal — 4.7 million placements — which 
would be almost a 5D-percent increase from 1971. 
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But it is still a very lung shot to t: e 6.1 million in 
the heyday of this organization 

In order to raach our goals, we -.lan action with 
you, suppcr::in.gyou, over the ne?: year in the fol- 
lowing areus: 

1. Improved management of the system which 
can and must occur at all levels. We are going to ^ 
starl with our own house. We are going to 
organize more effectively both at norne and in the 
regions. W- are going to do a better job. We think 
that overhead can be consolidated and reduced by ' 
redis:ribu;_ng staff. 

We want to have staffs where the output is. As 
you £llknow. we are trying to insist this year thatj. 
30 percent, just 30 percent, of employment service 
staff be the frontline troops. • ' 

WeVe all. heard about the Army, the infantry, 
Our placertient, people can be called thQ infantry 
that accomplishes our task. Somehow or another, - 
y/e hav6 got to reorganize ourselves to put empha- 
sis Where the output, is going to occur. , 

The first thing you hear, when we emphasize 
placement is,**You don*t care about any of the 
rest of the funct ions. You do n*t care about assess- 
mei)t (counsieling, and intake ^n^Testifigl^arTd"^ 
labor market information — all cho^ other 
things/' \ * 

We certainly doV we care very much! 

You can't make placements without those sup- 
portive services. We are going to do* that, too. But 
somehow or another it seems to me that we must 
look again at how Vve are organized to do this jo6 
and keep our eye on the,bafl. And the ball is what 
comes out of your office— what the statistic is — 
On how many people have 'ended up in- employ- 
ment. Because that'^ the name of our institution, 
the employment service. \ 

•We are also going to emphasize employer ser- 
vices and related job development, and these will 
also be planned t;o see if we can't make a greater 
penetration intc zhe labpr market. . 

We are going try to accomplish our goals in 
this general ar^a in the' following three ways: 

• Participate and complete the review of each 
fiscal year l^^4 State^plan of service to. in- 
sure conformir- with what we perceive to be the 
national program emphasis and goals. 

o Establish a comprehensive regional ES 
monitoring syst^ for the employment ^er- 
■ vice with speclro regional office staff as- 
signed on a regular basis to monitoring aptivities. 
Regional monitoring will include analysis of the 
feedbacTc from manag^ent information systems 
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(Employment Se(a^tv Autcm.^ted Reporting 
System (ESA^),fp.~-^: oi Se: -ce Automated 
Reporting Systeny P^ \RS), C st Accounting), 
from the State's se^' -praisa! r stem and from 
the regional' Operatic :al Planr ng and Control 
System (OPCS^ - iv-^s. . 

^ Reallocate re-du" 3S on tht :asig of perfor- 
mance against (^u>---^\ and p-an on a quar- 
terly basis, startfirr " December of 1973. 

We think this is tr -^.ost sensible way to ruB an 
operation. You rev . :)ple, yo j reward institu- 
tions that know do the ^b— to get from 
here to there in : :)st jgffec .ive way. 

We think that ^ t: "ay th^t ^ou would want 
us to ftianage our r .^r the employment service, 
and we intend t ::actly that. 

2. Development ^ field cesting of employ- 
ment service standard:- of operati:ns and cost. I 
find it unbelievable, frankly, that zne placement 
output per employee -ear goes all c^t e wa/from a 
high'of 307,in one btaia to a low or 24 in another 
State. That tells us we have wide diversity in the 
effectiveness of our' operations. It alao^ tells us 

-^that-W-eJiav^ltjftrorked very ha rd in f inding out 
what works and what doesn't or in.adopting the 
best practices we find across the United States. 

We also find tremendous variance within a 
State: One local office in one State had a rate of 
572 placements per person in the employment ser- 
vice last year. In' the same State, another local of- 
fice had 30. Now, some of that variation is un- 
doubtedly explainable but all of it certainly can't 
be. And yet, at the moment, I don't think we 
know. 

< In the interest of improving the productivity of 
employment service operations in the States, a 
thorough review will be made of existing knowl- 
edge about cost standard- . If necessary, a^on- 
tractor will be asked to assi: t .is fcrrh-ulating an 
approach to uniform bur fiexl: iy appled cost 
standards. We expect to apply these standards on 
a field test basis in the review of State plans of 
service which begins *~ Janu.:ry 1974 and tQ 
arrive at a reasonable nc fi:m«basis for the 
introduction of such^st^ 1 --ds into the monitpr- 
ing Qf State employmer. ery /es during fiscal 
year 1975. :\ 

3. Implementation of tho epor: of the National 
Employer's Committee (the^'icliery report). Es- 
sential to an effective ^inr:LC--^-^X exchange is 
the full understanding, co: :--t:.:a., an^upport 
of the employer cbmmunir f .nerefore intend 

.. to proceed with the implemen:._::Dn ^f those por- 
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tions of ' 50- -it o Mery committee rep 
which pf in :treng^ t^ning^^the emplo;'rnt::4| 
exchange ns of Ur:r employment s^rv'i.^ 

We plan to -cc^lish. ir jach of the six ma * 
cities where Zm'oloye. *s Committe- lid : 
field work, t:ij^ c:^ areai State, regional^ a: - 
national office /^^onnei vith consulz^liv:- ass 
tance from the ■ .iim::;: The Learn r ir-^i^sion 
to implement t: • 5 r^cnrr^endations.; which wi-. 
str mgthen the r ^-ir^io; serviced anc placement 
operations of Ic _^ 3ffi ~2 and to build models in 
the six cities Vv":-:- : c used to restructure 

employment sc"c!6 :perations in all major 
metropolitan lab ^ ::e 3. We hope to compie: 
the model building in r^i^fe next 12 months mc z 
begih the exter ion the models beyond th> 
pilot cities at t „at time.- , ^ 

By having sai^ all tnis, I?ve suggested we're in 
some troubtle as an institution. I think that v/e 
ought to recognize it. 
There are a number of things that we could do,* 
. and the three general points I just made are 
among the ones I feel a^e Lmport n nt, I *m su each ^ 
of you as professionals in this b usiness couid add 

' . _-tQ that Jiat avei: . , adJAreiLagain " " ere are a . nu m 
be r of other thir _;S perhap- equ^^iiy as niportant 
th it we though :o do joir::ly to tr>' to move on 
an - make this more ef: active institution. - > 
6w, .the nay ayers about, this situation will 
imnediately sta. - that ?if you emphasize place- 
mr-nt over everything else,^ind you rewarc people 
or perforrRance. performance become place- 
ment. And there goes the whole enphasis, they 
say, that we have tried so hr ^d to b^ild in the last 
: 7-8-9 years oh serving the ooor, the cieadvan- 
tagedV the special clientele groups fror which, 
frankly, the employment se 'nee must e. ::st. It's 
tne only way thos^ people un go abou retting 
the kind of ser-/ice they nee in the emp. yment 
market. . ; . ' 

'But, what does t he re r: show? I wr to. as- 
sure you that^-e ar-^ going oe very, ve ■ :arefui 
that 'the performair. e the employne;; n'v >o 
as v/e-move town-^c a placement errrh:_- 3 dc 
= not lag in placing \ed' ad .antag^d :.ac: epc 
iSo far, the figur 3 lor , right. Tm cc —pan 
what happened ir 97' :ne 1973 totals !t go- 
like this : Igdivid~™^ ed were up over 197 1 
49.5 perceiiib^ mir-nrii ":laced were up by 3^ 
percent; the disi: ar: ^ (by our definiticr 
^ were up by 51 oerc -t; the poor (by ou: 

^' definition) were by 62.8 percent; regular 
vet^ans, 59.8 pe:'cent, and Vietnam-era vf^terans, 
85.7 percent. 

. ■ . ■ ^ 
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L . 1^. vour attention again o ti 3 fact that _ 
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forces. I am iiappy that the Ford Found::i:: ^n and 
others are runding public interest law- inms to 
^ take a look z^l us and other public institurioiis. We 
ought t6 be able to stand the 'iarf" of public 
scrutiny. \>^hen there is responsit gation 
of what we do, I, for one, will ne r : lilty of 
trying to freeze^ out these in ;:i£c::; ..ons or 
obfus ::ate what we have been \jr :: 1 

I am sure you.are all aware of th I : : rado Case 
in wr_::h .we had a settlement out of cour c vVe in 
the F ^.deral Government and thn S ijr of Colo- 
rado 3\nt\y decidted tha: we shcmc. j^^ue out of 
cour: rather than go to court and :::: that case 
all tha way through. The public : , Br r C ir v lirm 
in that instance had a ^ood case; tnex lac , goojd 
case on the Federal Government; the;^ aac good 
case on Sta^. 

S: let/'s act objectively in ach i:rcums tance s, 
Le V 3 a: ept the blame as well as thr credit and see 
if ^ve c:.^ t dp a better job, "Ve have nothing to 
hide; v/ lave nothing to cover up. We are in the 
busines ^ )f serving all clients and v/ en don't 
serve t m well, the whisue heeds : be olown. 
Hopefu^y, we can blow our own v/hif . fi" but 
when tr^at does not happen- then i s :: ::ectly 
^consist r.c with our democratic s*"?ten: when i 
some c^.sfde group calls our stewardshi to ac- 
count iir z says, **You've got : cha: _:e y ri^^rac- 
tices.' 

One 3t area I want to taL ab^ briefly — the 
emplo:~-ant service role as u - intc man- 
power • enue sharing. 

This been an ideolog: ... deb that many 
of us er.j^^ged in for a very i tin It ce tainly 
goes ba:k to 1965, 1964 or r: ^^ybe -fore, r^nd it 
has alv/ays revolved around ne w :: 'presump- 
tive sr :)nsor.*' As for the ruies anc regulations 

o o 
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i. ally, durin he next several^months we wil: 
be de^'eloping co::t standards— something whicn 
ha5 never been done. In tfeai way we can say, and 
you can say, how . -luch certain employment ser* 
vic?5 will cost prim^ sponsors wishing to 
purchase employment service assistance. 

!^3t me return now to the theme. I won't repiBa^ 
it a rain. I think Tve repeated it often enough for 
you CO get the message. As far as Fm concerned, 
the game froin hers on out is to change so that we. 
hav2 a single overriding and preeminent goal in 
the employment service. I think that's going tb 
increase our productivity; it's certainly going to 
increase our owp understanding of what we're up 
to. I think it's going to increase the eminence of 
this agency. 

Nov*, as the new boy on the block who has only 
been around a couple of months, I want to close by 
pledging to you my best efforts to do my part in 
this partnership. As long as I'm in this, job, you 
are noi going to hear afc'^ words from me about 
federajjizinjg theemployir.ent service. I hope we re 
all don 3, at least for a time, with what kind of 
, rhetoric. This arrangemint that we have that hz.S 
been v/ith us for 40 years for the forerunner of 
revenue sharing This was the first time it was ap* 
plied. I think it has worked; if it hasn't worked as 
well as we'd like, I belie^^e there are ways to go 
about changing it so it will work. So" I want to be 
clear and put to rest any notion that we're riot 
going to be working as hard as we know how to 
work on pur part of thti partnership. 

I v antyou also tokrow that I have a great deal 
of respect for the in£ :tion; I know many of you 
in this audience ver ■ '^il. I have a high respect 
for your profession::! c :mpetence and, more im- 
portantly, for you aed:ration to the goals of this 
instii;ution, whici: I b^ ^ieve are at the highest. 

With a lot of hard wcr:^ on our part, many ojf us 
will b 2 able to sit in this room 10 years from now 
and :9lebrate an even rr or^impprtanr annivet*- 
sary, the SOth anniverss of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. 
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Dr. Kreps is present. :he James B. ^ . 
fessor of economics at 1 _ - Urlver 
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served as dean of th^ • :^\r: .-r 
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mored, the initial avitation to address the group 
went to Secretar-' Shultz, and if one considers 

'"howmany name :here are between his and mine, 
who must also have been approached? Then ipy 
being here is tht result of a series of very sudden 
shifts and plans. 

In jprepariiig these comments I would have 
liked to know what we would be hearing today 
from the past and present Assistant Secretaries 
for Manpower, Mr; Ruttenberg, Mr, Weber, Mr. 
Lovell, Mr. Kolberg. Butnot having th^eir state- 
ments and not being abl& to hear them this after- 
noon, I had thought to address my remarks^ to Dr. 
Hol^s paper, thereby hoping to.end this sympo.si- 
um by looking into the future of the employment 
service and its role in the Naticfn's manpower pro- 
gram; What-'ou may not havepickedsup from Dr. 

"Holt's addrei s this morning is that he had a.subti- . 
tie to that patjer and the subtitle was **Manpower 
Lyrics for Macro Music." And- 1 shall'^here raise 
the question, can the employment service be or- 
chestrated <t mac 3 music? Some of the notes I 
Bound v?ouk: be oite sour. 

It was the Spar -sh philosopher Santayana who 
said thar those ~ r.o fail to heed the l^sons of 
history live to rereat its mistake^, but the em- 
ploy men : service las not heeded those lessons. nor 

' have those of us ncerned with concocting new 
manpower policir^ and programs heeded the 
lessons of jstor Most of the supposedly .new 
manpower progrcnas of the sixties w^ere, in fact, 
revivals of .^anpov/er programs of the thii-ties — 
the Job Corps replaced the National Youth 
Administration, Public Service Employment re- 
placed the Works Progress Administration, and 
the **new*' U.S. Employment Service replaced 

• the old USES. The problem with the repetition is 
obvious. Measures that woVked well in a deep 
depression, where perhaps 1 in 4 of the total work 
—force wa9"UnemployedrJiardly_seein_apprQpriate_ 
to deal with the ipower problems of the sixties 
and the seve^ blems of structural liner 

ployment arr - : :.nd ^he disadvantag d 

which persist Cc i ^l-c ^substantial growth, infla- 
tion, and relatively low^rates of unemployment 
among all but black and Chicano youth and the 
> mothers of children on welfare. 

Because of the differences in problems, the sub- 
ject of Dr. Holt's paper is quite timely. I t centers 
oh the dilemma of achieving a balance ijetween 
inflation and unemployment, which is probsibly 
the most pressing economic issue of our day, iarid 
it suggests that we have never developed a basic 



and pervasive labor market stategy to deal with 
the dilemma. Dr. Holt thinks the employment ser- 
vice should have a central role in such a labor rnar- 
ket strategy and most of us here wouIdTpi^w with 
him; ^ - 

We would agree further, I think, thai for too 
long the employment service has been on the mar- 
gins of our m^inpower policies and strategies. In- 
stead of becoming the effective middle riian or wo- 
man— more than half of its staff in the field are 
women— the employment service has instead 
ended up as the man in the middle, criticized by 
employers for failing to recruit the best qualified 
to fill job openings^and by workers for screening 
out those with employnferit handicaps^or lesser 
skillsorby creapningoff the£6p and, of course, by 
college professors for everything under the sun. 

Because like the Matterhom it is there in all 50 
States and 2,400 local offices, the employment 
service has also jtended to become the official 
dumping ground for most of the dirty work 

^associated with manpower programs in this 
country; As was pointed out . in the ^Vickery 
report, no less than 72 different categories of 

o manpower programs were dumped on thejsem- 
ployment service in the decade of the sixties, and 
yet during that period the basic grants budget 
which ^finances the core employment service 
opefktion\>provided no substantial increase in 
positions, to do the work. What additional funds 
did come into the State systems were tied up in 
narrowly defined: categories with separate admin- 
istrative structures, separate reporting systems 
and, in most instants, a trade-off diversion of 
regular, staff on a 1 to 2 or 1 to 1 basis. And 
seemingly small add-ons occurred without fund- 
ing or staffing- 

Beyond, all this, the employment service has 
been projected ipto the middle of the most com- 

- — plex and-^foaded -issue~of-.the-domeatic_BQliti^ 
scene, excluding you know what, and that is the 
issue of welfare reform. In WIN I, and even more 
in WIN II, the employment service is required to 
posture itself on the cutting edge of the work ethic 
versus the welfare ethic/And despite the fact that 
the welfare program did not get through the Con^ 
gress, many states,' among them California, New 
York,. Illinois, 'Ohio, and Massacmisetts, have 
passed laws which require virtually ^all welfare re- 
cipients except the blind, the aged, and t|[i6 dis- 
abled ^.to report to the employment service for 
work as a condition fqr receiving their welfare 
payments. Lou Levine, I ^understand, reminded 
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ife today that he had the same problem even in the 
thirties. In all these States it is assumed that the 
employment 'Service will absorb the costs of work 
registration and job development and placement, 
meaning ..a . diversion of 25 percent of all employ- 
. ment service -slaff to this one activity alone. . 

A similar diversion of employment service staff 
■ to the work registration of food stamps was par- 
tially averted in 1971 when the U.S. Department 
of Labor insisted that there should be reimburse- 
ment from the basic food stamp appropriations 
for that purpose. But only ja portion of the esti- 
mated costs have actually been reimbersed on the 
assumption that the employment service should 
'. be providing ^orrie or all of those services as a so- 
called"^* maintenance of effort." Other erosions of 
. the basic employment service staff have resulted 
from the practice of diverting employment ser- 
vice staff to take claims of unemployment insur- 
ance in periods'of unanticipated increases in the 
claimant workload. In'l971-72, more than 3,200 
employment service positions were so diverted. 
Incidientally. I have tried as far as possiblenot to 
rely o^i statistics, for I have come even more re- 
cently to distrust them because of a display of 
cost return data on our campus, and one story is 
illustrative. 

We had in a class reunion, a 10th class. reunion, 
a group of young men, one of whom was obviously 
the most outstanding and the ^ost successful. 
Those of us wh'o'had Had him. in class remembered 
him as the worst student we- had 6ver had. He 
barely got through introductory economics, he 
never 'did pass accounting, and- his statistics, 
course was a disaster. Understandably we were 
interested in the source of his success 'so we 
pressed him a bit.and he said, "Well, it's very sim- 
jp\e, I manufacture a kitchen gadget at a cost of 
S3, and I sell it for $4. Now anytime you can make 
a good steady 3 percent, you're bound to be. aU 

Dr. Holf's analysis, which did not suffer this 
Jcind of shortcoming, shows that wecannotexpect 
to achieve a delicate balance between inflation 
and. unemployment unless we have an employ- 
ment service that is geared to cope sensitively and 
efJiciently with the dynamic and unpredictable 
changes in the labor marKet. As he points out,- 
this requires ^ total manpower policy and strat- 
which builds on the capability that was theo- 
retically there for the pa|L40 years, but which has 
been steadily eroded by the thrusts that we've 
mentioned. According to Holt, an ideal employ- 



ment service would haye the capabilities of 
matching workers, jobs, and manpower services 
" with staff assigned to-serv^ both applicants and 
employers ; the capability of reducing the high un- 
. •employment of young people by establishing 
closer ties between schools and employment ser- 
vices; -the capability of reducing critical skill 
vacancies ; reducing geographic imbalances ; elim- 
inating institutional barriers; and finally, encour- 
aging research, experimentation, and demonstra- 
tion.' 

• Now these are the ideals, I grant. The question 
is, how well is the employment service equipped 
to. meet any or all of these needs? In its. present 
form, obviously, not Very well. Yet, if these are de- 

• sirable goals, we must face the reality that there is 
no other institution of machinery now in place 

' that can perform the functions any more effective- 
ly. One is reminded of the parallel comment so de- 
tested by liberated women that whatever their 
shortcomings, wornen are still the best thing of 
I their kind that man has discovered. 

There are a few States and localities whei^e 
some of the suggested activities" have been suc- 
cessfully carried out with measurable cost effec- 

- -tivenesSi-There are, for-examp le, -moderately. suc- 
c,essful man-job matching systems in Operation in 
Utah, New York, apd Wisconsin'. There have been 
some cost effective mobility programs on an ex- 
perimental and demonstration basis. There have' 
been successful interstate clearance programs 
using computer-assisted capabilities to move 
unemployed aerospace workers to job vacancies 
inotherareas and States. There is a long and sub- 
stantial history of successful relationships be- 
tween schools and employment services in 
helping dropouts and the libn-college bound 
graduates to find suitable year round employ- 
ment. There are Job B^nk systems in operation in. 
■ '^QKje_ than 40 States ^nd i n rnost^ "}^tropolitan^ 
ari^^s to the point where thfe ernployment Job 
^]^nk systems now cover areas containing more 
tft^n'70 percent of the Nation's population and 
. labor force. Much has been learned from the 

.? Neighborhood Youth Corp^ and tN'ational Alli- 
^jViance. Qf Business pro^i;ams aboul j[?^w to hire, 

^ trairii||nd retain l)^ckand.<3^^''^ "youth. 



- What, then, is so unrealistic about Dr. Holt's 
proposed program and the role in that program 
that he projects for the employment service? 
What he proposes (clearly can be achieved at least 
in theory, but what's missing far is the com- 
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mitmentlqf resoiirces that would make such a pro- 
. gram\viable.; 

' We see no commitment at the present; instead . 
we see a philosophy of **getting people off the re- 
lief role^ and on to the payrolls'' without supj^ort 
orinterv^ning programs. Cost Benefit savings are 

. available for many such programs. If those who 
make ultimate funding decisions are as interested 
in cost benefit analyses as is commonly assumed, ' 
the fundingv would surely would have a higher 
priority- In x)rief, Dr. Holt's recommendations 
would surely \ be carried out if^nianpower pro- 
grams were properly funded and supported but 
this assumption is quite a heroic one. I have an 
even greater skepticism as to the extent to which 
macroeconomic policies will be initiated to create 
the jobs necessary whatever the manpower poli- 

/ties. But since Nat Goldfinger and others" have 
spoken on that issue, I shall pass over these obvi- 
ous problems. In preparing these notes, I had 
some conversations Avith people in the emplqy- 
itient service. I asked them to give me their own 
views on the feasibility of Holt's background 
paper as the basic framework around which to 
build the employment service of tomorrow. The 
response to his ideas was uniformly erithusiastic- 

~ Indeed his paper was used as the.basis bf a 4r_year 
plan which was prepared in the spring of 1972. 

In the concluding section of that plan, USES 
projected the employrtiient service office of the 
late seventies to include the following character- 
istics: / ' 

K "Same day" response to employers' job 
ordfrs by on-line access to area, State, regional, 
and nationwide skill banks. 

2. **Same day" response to job-ready appli- 
cants and claimants who apply. for a job. 

' 3. Maximum exposure to job-ready applicants 
and claimants to available job openings and job 
Mead infoirmationjwith-a-minimum of professional 

.staff intervention. / 

4. Substantial mobility and assistance and sup- 
port for those who need it to move where the jobs 
are. The reasoning being here thate what could be 
done for laid-off aerospace workers could be done 
for others, perhaps with less cost and greater 
benefits. ^ 

5. Substantial computer-assisted -capability to 
recruit out of area and out of State by sharing per- 
sistent labor shortage information among the 
States. . 

6. An outstationed capability with linkages to , 
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Job Bank and matching systems to reach and 
serve those entering or reentering the \york force, 

7- A carefully selected and trained staff to 
serve employers who need technical assistance in 
eliminating arbitrary barriers, to employment. 

8. A pervasive labor market and occupational 
information capability. ' . 

9. A responsive and valid management infor- 
mation capability which is a byproduct of the 
comptater-assisted manpower operation. 

, 10, And, above all, an image in the commiinity 
as the place to ga for help in finding a suitable job 
or locating a qualified worker. Now it may be that 
this image can copie only when employment; ser- 

' vice staff has earned it. However, adequate pay 
and better staff development ^ould help to 
attract'and retain better staff, 

On the matter of adequate pay^ ofte is reminded; 
of the story that made the rounds years ago when 
computer programers were in such short supply 
arid everyone was tryirig to hire one- At the height 
of this searcfi there walked into an employment 
office a gorill^ and he^announced, I am a compu- 
ter-programer, and the personnel office said, 
you're what? And he repeated he was a comput- 
er-programer. So there was nothing to do bu^ get 
him a job and they did— at $3,000 a year. And he 
proceeded to write very gobd programs, but the 
top brass of the company which hired him w^s 
still a little uneasy about the whole thing. One 
. day the personnel manager was looking over his 
shoulder watching him^rite his programs and he 
said, I hope you don't mind, I don't mean to eiji- 
barrass you, b\jtyou ean utider stand, we don't get 
many coiriputer-programers. The gorilla simply 
replied, at $3 ,000 a year I 'm not surprised. Now, it 
does s6em to me that if our problem here is one of 

, staffing, that additional money would help a 
great deal. This we can say in a period even of in- 
flation, I suppose^ - . 

In conclusion, we are aware of course that 
today's events are a milestone for USES, marking 
40 years of work in the era that 's discovered more 
manpower questions than ^ere even anticipated 
' at the time of the passage of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act. Butit4s,of course, what lies a{iead of us that 
is challenging and exciting. Clearly in the case of 
employment service, what is past is prologue. 
^ Perhaps you have chartered here today a. new ap- 
proach for an institution that has been felt ijy 
some to have grown old before its time. » 

Regardless of one's view of how effective the 
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employment service has been in the p ast;, I would 
leave you 'in a sense of urgency atou: kicking up 
the pace of the changes that are s obviously 
needed wh^ether or nc:^ they are the ones that Dr. 
Holt ha ? suggested. Forvariation on Holt's musi- 
cal the- e, I suggest tha: the macromusic being 
jvritte: "or the 1970's is stridenc, energetic, and 
quite d tnanding. Unless the employment service 
can pk.y in tune, and at the right .^mpo, we 
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cannot hope for a medley. The fact that the Under 
^Se^retary is named Mr. Schubert will not, I hope, 
mean that the manpower symphony remains un- 
finished, ' ' ^ - ' 
If I tried, I could probably do some fui*ther vio- 
' lence to Dr. HoltV innocent subtitle but by now.if 
he's here Fm sure he regrets ever* introducing 
such words to a literal minded audience such as 
this. 
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Thankyou very much. Tm^'glad to'be here. The ' 
last time this ensemble was together was at the 
10th anniversary celebration of the Mdnpower 
Development and graining Act. We are now here 
to commemorate the 40£h anniversary 6f the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. ' 

It has now bgen 3 yearg since I was Asjsistant 



Secretary;fo^Manpower. Aside from personal dis- 
may at the passage of time, Ttn ^ffaid that I real- 
ly haven't followed this field closely since I left 
theDepartment of Labor. I was tempted to give a 
disquisition on the most unforgettable employ- 
ment security administrator^ that I have ever 
known, but I was sure everybody would know 
ab6ut whom I was tallcTfig'. However, in the inter- 
vening period, I hope I have gained some perspec- 
tive I can share with you. 

First, I will briefly indicate my perception of 
what's happened to the employment service since 
it was established. Second, I will indicate the 
present range of opportunities that is before the 
employment service. Third, what tasks wiUhave 



' to be addressed, if not in the next 40 years, cer- 
tainly the next 5 or 10. . , 1^ 

Let metiow turn to a brief recapttulation.of the > 
development of the employment service and 
employment security system. In this regard, it is 
interesting to notfr that i;i nature 'and bureaucra- 
cies, there is a cycle of r epetition. Although the 

- employmentsecurity system started in 1933witir 
the passage of Wagner- Peyser, for purposes of 
antiqui4;y you can trace the employment service 

<^ back to 1907 when the U.S. Employment Seryice 
was established as a division of the Bureau of * 
Immigration. It's primary task then was to move 

. what you would now characterize as the '/disad- 
vantaged'' away from the ports of entry on the ; 

^ east coast and diffuse these iriimigrahts to places 
Avhere economic opportunities were available.j'In 
any case, theempl^ment security system initial- 
ly developed as a simple labor exchange with the: 
primary emphasis on information and placement 
for the disadvantaged. The whimsical may fui^- 
ther.note that in 1912, a bill was introduced intp 
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Congress to give the functions ot the ^jmployfnent 
service to the Post Office on the grounds that 
both agencies were concerned with the dissemina- 
tion of information. 

Tli^e next major^stef? in the evolution of tjie em- 
ployment security system— beyond Wagner-Pey- 
sef — was the enactment of the unemployment in- 
surance amendments to the Social Security Act in 
1935. This development had a constricting effect 
upon the system. It essentially made the employ- 
ment service an administrative adjunct and fiscal 
lacky, if you will, of the unemployment insurance 
system. Also, it linked manpo\v(^r sei^ice with a 
policing functioji by making the employment 
service responsible for administering the **avail- 
able for work" tests. Consequently, the new* ar* 
rangertients shifted the focus of the employment 
service and thepla(*ement function away from the 
.disadvantaged and to those who had a, relatively 
high degree of economic independence in the sense 
-that-they had a-history of-laborJor£e-participation_ 
and tended to have marketable skills. 

In this manner, the employment security sys- 
tem initially began with a broad focus but for fis- 
cal and administrative reasons narrowed its con- 
stituency until the ^'manpower revolution" of the 
1966's.' At this point, the employment security 
system staked a claim as the comprehensive man- 
power agency, in the Nation. This change, of 
course, was associated with a whole range of legls- 
. lation which brought notoriety, fame,- and best of 
ail/Tiches, to the employment service. As a con- 
sequence of this legislation several things hap- 
pened: There was an enormous increase in the re- 
sources that were available for the operation of 
the employment security system through the 
proliferation of categorical programs, each one. 
carrying its own authorization and appropriation. 
There was a rather p romiscuou s expansion^of the 
concept of manpower services, which was trans- 
formed frqm simple placement and training to a 
variety of services including the healing of psoria- 
sis, dental servicesfQ and personal counseling. 
Th^e was also a major^cxpansion — or reexpan- 
sion— ;of dhe^constitucncy of the employment ser- 
vVice aif]t<l tljp Department of Labor to include now 
not. onfy organized labor but the disadvantaged 
and those groups that had special problems; the 
old, the yq^ng, VietnAm veterans, left-handed 
pVofessors^' ex-assistant secretaries in need of vo- 
cational cdlinseling, and other indigent grougs. 
And last, there was the emergence of explicit com- 
petition to the employment security system in the 
governrnenta^jsector for the first time with the de-^ 
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velopment of the community action agencies, 
model cities, ^and, other organizational baggage 

• associated with the Great Society. 

So what we've seen in the process of repetition 
and accretion at the same time. This pattern has 
meant several things to the employment security 
system in the 1970's. .It's clear that the mission 
and range of functions of the system have been 
permanently expanded. You'll never go jaack to 
the good old days — or the bad old days — however 
' you conceive of them, fn addition, there'^s been a 
reassertion of the quasi-monopoly power of the ' 
employment security agencies because of the de 
facto demise of the community action agencies. 
The C A A's generally failed as effective manpower 
agencies and the. employriient security system 
\ was there to pick'up the pieces because it has a 
fixed and continued commitment' to the man- 
power area. At the same time, there has been a re- 
turn to the concepts of localism and decentraliza- 
tion," not for functional reasons, but based on the 
ideological notion that it's important to move re- 
sft^urces and power out of Washington to the 
grassroots where the problems exist. 

Thesis changes have also left a legacy of wide- 
spread innovation. Stanley Ruttenburg, Malcom\ 
Lovell, and 1 ail had our particular pets or exer- 
cises in quackery. But it seems to me that this 
penchant for innovation set in motion was a very 
salutaiy process that stirred^ up the sy stern and 
made a few of the natives restless. 

This process of change has created a great 
rangcof opportunity for the employment security^ 
system as it moves ahead in the next decade. But 
the other side of that coin is a great vulnerability, 
because the next time you fail, it's going to be dif- 
ficult for you to blame your deficiencies on the 
CAA's or on the pernicious intervention of a 
GS-11 in Washington. Thus, the other side of con- 

— trbH)ver-resources~-and-monopely^owei^is- notl-- 
merely opportunity, but responsibility and vul- 
nerability. The halcyon days of the uncritic.al 
movementof large amounts of public resources to 
social programs are over. 

What challenges do these nedr conditions 
create for the employment security system? First, 
there is a need to maintain a commitment to the 
disadvantag<ed. With the. emphasis on the Viet- 
nam, veteran and on placement and **hard" out- 
put, there's a significant.danger that there Will he 
a retreat frpm the concept that there are groups 
that are disadvantaged in the labor iparket that 
require special services/ It* seems to ftic that the 
worst thing you can do is to play the role of the 
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\ dog in. the manger whereby you preempt the de- 
I livery of manpower but retreat to a simple opera-'' 
tibnkl concept of placement where success or : 
failure js measured in terms of those numbers tl^at 
we all found so invidious Jin recent years. 

Second, I think it's extremely !mportant| feo 
maintain a national commitment on the part of 
the Manpower Administration and the corripo- 
V nent units of the State and local levels. It's anom- 
alous that we're presently **going local" at| the^ 
same time that any observer of the labor markfet 
would confirm that the problems are becomihg 
more national in scope. Local labor maVket's are 
not islands unto themselves, but part of a greater 
continent, and to deal effectively with the|prob- 
lem of youth unemployment aud the unemploy- 
ment of middle-aged people 30i years frorn now 
will require a national commitment. I.t's that 
trade-off between local problems and a commit- 
ment to those issues which transcend the locality 
that will have to be dealt with effectively. 

Third, it will be necessary to sustain and extend 
the range of innovation. There's a lot of second 
guessing now on new techniques like /the Job 
Bank. Nonetheless, it would be foolhardy to cur- 
tail innovation because it doesn't show magical 
results immediately. If Alexander Graham Bell 
took that point of view, we'd still be screaming at 
each other from the roofs, A capacity and willing- 
nesV for innovation must be sustained. 

Fourth, and important challenge is/ to develop 
effective linkages between the employment secu- 
rity system and other major manpower institu- 
tions. You will never have all the pi6, and in my 
^ judgment, you never should. Most training, most 



jobs will be provided by the private sectoir^ A large 
amount of training will be done by the school sys- 
tem. Constructive steps have to be taken to estab- 
lish linkages With other major manpower institu- 
tions gnd with local officials who will be given dis- 
cretion over great resources. 

^ Last, it seems to me the most important de-' 
mand on the system is to develop the capacity to 
say "No." I think that^because of the desire to 
expand your importance ^d claim on resources, 
you hayen't said "No" frequently fenough. Right- 
ly or wrongly, people in the Congress cajne away 
with the belief that you could solve juvenile delin- 
quency, drug addiction, criminal recidivism, and 
itchy scalp. You can't solve all these problems 
through "manpower programs/' The . heiaviest 
charge in the years ahead is the capacity todistin- 

\ quish what you can do best relative to other in- 
stitutions and to say **No'/ when you caa't do the 
job. If you take this point of view, conception will 
be the result of planning rather than random ro- 
"mance. 
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Well, in all fairness to Arilie, he didn't take 30 
minutes and I think he did exceedingly well in 
expressing B point of view whu^h I find myself far 
more in agreement with than the point of view 
which I think is beginning to reflect itself in the 
Manpower Administration in the Department of 
Labor today. And I just want to, if I might, be- 
cause neither Arnie Weber nor Mac Lovell; I 

"TRmkTwefe^blel:^^ — 
about Bill's speech. Bill Kolberg*s remarks at 
lunch really set the stage.for what I want to say— * 
what I want to say in a far less effective way than 
Arnie has. It seems to me that the employment 
service is moving back into a shell, failing to 
accept the challenge that is before it, and in effe(it 

/abandoning the concept Of the comprehensive 
manpower program*^. I hope I'm wrong. 

The reason Tm going to do what I plan today is 
to try to.bring the issue out clearly before us and 
hope that my interpretation of what was said at 
luncK today is wrong,- and if it's wrong, I'd like to 
have it discussed. I hope I'm not unfair in inter- 



preting what Mr. Kolberg said. I have a gteat deal 
of respect for.Bill. As a matter of fact itlought to 
be remembered that I was the one who decided 
that the Department of Labor needed Bill Kol- 
berg and brought him back from the Burjftsu of the 
Budget the first time. 

He said at lunch today that really one central 
theme of the employment service should be place- 
" mentrWe have to reallygtTback'to pla^lementrand— > 
provide employers with the jobs they need, fill 
their job orders. That was a central basic theme. 
Well, tha.t's fine as a theme but then he went on to 
say that he supported manpower revenue sharing 
and that the whole concept of manpov^er reven\i6 
sharing was to give.to the local elected official tjfte 
determination of the expenditure ofj funds a|id ' 
how he is going, to handle the manpo^jver revenue 
money in the local communities. I 

He further said the Department o^ Labor was 
';not»goingto dictate who the prime sponsor, or, as 
we use the phrase, who the presumptive delivei^r 
of manpower services; would be. Instead the local 
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official \yould bo able to purchase placement serr 
vices and hopefully other services from the em- 
ployment service, but that the local officiaWeceiv- 
ing the manpower revenue* funds would mflke 
those decisions through the local autonomy which 
is given under manpower revenue sharing! 

Mr. Kolberg then \(rent on to say that *'some 
local officials will say that we w^t to do it alone" 
and will proceed to carry on the manpower 
function alone. And I would say that it seems to 
hie that what will happen is that some local offi- 
cials may decide to go to the employment service 
for help." Therein*- lie the problem and the 
difficulty. ' 

A careful look at all the facts indicates that the 
locat off icials^ wiH have manpower services per- 
formed by somebody else other than the employ- 
ment service. The employment service will lose 
out in this kind of game. I would have thought 
particularly that; as we approach the coincidence 
of the community actiqn agencies going out of 
business on July 1, as far as Federal fundjng is 
concerned, and tfi?40th anniversary of the (JSEST 
.that major elected local officials Vv uld not be 
given' an^alternative in selecting a pri-ne sponsor. 



years old — a law that has nc: been amended basi- 
cally since it was passed in 193i3, except as a regu- 
lations change that flowed from the Social 
Security Act. ' ^ ' 

' In 40 years, much has happened. The law needs 
to be rethought-^to be thought through again 
and again. We ought to bei thinking abotft how 
that employment service can meet the functions 
and demands and needs of the decade of the 
1970's and 1980's; how the employment service 
can become the comprehensive manpower agency 
that links itself clearly with the local community 
—with the other deliverers of services and related 
activities that make manpower a key to the 
community. It seems to me as we talk about what 
the new law should be, we ought to be talking 
about a manpower agency and not just an 
employment service. We ought to talk about the 
employment service being the dehverer of all 
manpower services hnked with the rest of the 
community for related services. 
_X a:gree with Mr. Rolbe tha 
3 unnecessary, 1 



nger having any direct' Fed- 
\A, should not be put in the 
r to the employment service 
"•3veuue:funds, or to some 
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The local offici^^ no 
eral support for : he 
position of goir : 
with his man^ 
other local agenc^ , 
to decide how to . . 
to continue the manpower functions of the com- 
munity action agencies. * 

I. arn not quite sure what will happen, but it 
seems to me that we should not go the route of 
saying that the mayor will be free to make the de- 
cision. On the 40th-anniversary of the^ employ- 
ment service, there should be a rededication of the 
concept we were trying to establish over the last 
10 to 12 years, namely, that the employment ser- 
^ce^shwld iTeconroitercmTprehensiveTrTanproi^ 
agency at the State and local level. I d'on*t see that 
happening under local autonomy. The local offi- 
cials, being free to make their decision as to where 
they will purchase the comprehensive, manpower 
functions, will not gp to the employment service 
in my judgment. 

I would have hoped that, at this point, the 40th 
anniversary o( the Wagner-Peyser Act, we could 
have dedicated ourselves instead to seeing how 
the employment service could be made into a com- 
prehensive manpower agency.^ 

What we need is a new law. That means decid- 
ing how we amend or rewrite a law which is now 40 



S rhetoric of 
ive never really 
jc any of my 
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ish c. ' "ery strong 
irection, Federal 



federalizatior 

actively talkea about fedci Hza 
involvement in the employ: /ii) 
say that I think we need to estai 
Federal involvement, Federal i 
participation in the local coirnrnnity's decisions 
to carry out the activities-in t'; _ manpower field. 
You cannot just turn over .anpower revenue 
.sharing money to the local community without . 
there being a continued implicit Federal involve- 
ment. I agree ^yith Arnie Webfer, that we have 
problems that are national in scope and that local 
resolution of these problems are not really in the 
£ards. One has to think of them in terms of the 
much broader issues. I would like to have seen 
this celebration of the 40th anniversary of the 
USES as a dedication to tiie concept of a Federal 
strengthening of the'^Federal position without 
-invplvirtg^deraKzationT-It--stiH-^oes-t^ — 
cept of letting the lotal comntunifcy decide on the 
allocation and distribution of its funds but doing 
it by following very careful national goals and 
objectives that are set out in <?dv^nce. ^ 
I think it*s time for us to be talking in the*em- 
plpym'ent service about separating the funding bf 
the, employment service from the UI trust ac- 
counts. It*s time, to be talking about supporting 
the employment service through general revenue 
and not through an employer payroll tax as in the 
main it is now supported. There have been certaijn 
recent alterations in that, which are to the good, 
but they are not far enough. We need, it seems to 
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me, to revise tHe Wagner-Peyser Ac to develop 
the kind of linkages that can be gotten only 
through an estaf)lishment of manpower planning* 
councils. We must get at the local fcommunity to 
be able to create somethingthat is effective rather 
than ineffective as the Cooperative Area Man- 

• power Planning System (CAMPS)' program has 
bieen: I think, as the manpower planning councils 
are developing today—as they're being recrea- 
ted— that you must have some authority to pull 
•together at that local community the resources 

; from the various agencies that are involved in the 
comprehensive manpower program. * 

^ I woulcllike' to &ee a revitalized and refreshed - 
employment^service be that local manpower com- 
prehensive agency. I think we heed, under Fed- 
eral inVolvemeht and Federal direction, to be able 
to estc^blish priorities in terms of gc • - and objec- 
tives that the local community will ow. I : n*t 
think we car turn over all simple an ority : he 
local commv ity sdf. - 
In ariyllCr- u in ead of moving to a r ial 

— theme-of-|Si . ^inen . J-JwoxildJiaveJioped it_an_ 
improved ar recdicated employment rrvice 
would becon. central compjphensive mi- ;awer 
agency. It is :"tainly conceivable that, ^ con- 
centrating C L7 2mphasis upon placeme vo and 
hoping that i . :ally elected officials would choose 
to go to the employment ^service not only for 
placehient but other manpower services, that the 
employment service will back 'into the broader 
function. I hopathat this is the implication of Mr, 
Kolberg's t-emarks. Because the mayor or the 
local elected official is really going to have no 
other place to go. The employment service, while 



^ feoncentratingon placement, may really back into 
a much broader function as the central manpower 
agency. Particularly with the CAA/s going out of' 

^business and with OIC and SER not getting 
direct Tederal support, maybe the employment 
service will be^able to become that central 
manpower agency. 

I differ in my thinking by saying that in order 

' to develop the employment service into a compre- 
hensive manpower agency, ^e ought to have a 
more frontal approach to the problenl, more direct 
and through new legislation. The employment 
service will not gain the strength.on its own to 
fulfill the manpower functions of a local communi- 
ty. Instead, competing forces will take over. The 
placement function may be lost to the^employ- 
ment service unless v/e basically 7\ vitalize the 
employment service by new :hink:r ^ and by de- 
velcning ajid enacting thro:-gh : Congress a 
moijrnized, revise Wagnt -Pe;/ ^ Act. 
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I would like to talk about both the role of the 
employment service and its relationship to a na- 
tional manpower program. The employment ser- 
vice's activities, whether in deciding the f^e of 
tfipse leaving Ellis Island, pr finding j. ^s-for the 
blacks^^ rnd tho r^l^-canos or indeed the veterans of 
today/really are determined' not by locarauthori- 
ties but by Congress and the U.S. Depai^ment of 
Labor in VVashir :ton, D.C. 
Mginy pe^. > je ijsum e that if th e employ ment 



The minimum of 4 million people that are look- , 
ing for work, the failures of the education system, 
and tj)e results of discrimir "tion are v o ^ u.^wn 
to all. To s.\y that the employment service by it- 
:>elf can expect to ^Ive the^e problems is to deal in 
deceptions. Soi we ald like to. suggest that the 
direction the employ nent service is taking tdday 
is Vi/ise. First of all, i. is increasing placements of 
people who are oi)t of wcrk~and most unem- 
plo yed are somewhat disadv antaged. The fact is,. 
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service were to ieveloj^j into a comprehensive 
manpower a:renc: , it could play a very major role 
in eliminating poverty, eKminating discrimina- 
„ tion, reducing unemployrnent by reducing the 
length of time that people are unemployed, and so 
on. I woulH like to take issue with that because 
there is no substantial evidence that the techni- 
ques and the tools the" employment service has 
' been using, other than the l§bor exchange 
'functions, have played a very major role in 
changing the economic lives of the.people we have 
tried to help. , \ 
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however, that more minorities are being placed, 
more disadvantaged people are being placed, and 
we are doing this by stressing the function we 
know best— making placements. If you look at 
the placement rates of the employment service 
starting in 1966 and trace it until the present 
time, you will find that as total placerrients fell the 
absolute hurnber of disadvantaged placements 
fell and more recently as^ total placements in- 
creased the absolute number, of disadvantaged 
placements increased. I think this is a business 
- which has both economic and social justification 
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Malcolm R. LovelL Jr. ^ 
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■ ■< 

of a high order and it ieems to me that the direc- 
tion the employment service is proceeding ii. nov/ 
is a wise one. 

Now, let me say one or two th. igs about t:ie 
revenue sharing concept whi^ ha^^^ warn: y 

supported though ' have had jO: about 

viewing it as a panacea. 1 don't think w :un look 
upon manpower as a homogeneous acti t,y. It is 
VQry heterogeneous, and it really all con.as under 
one title mor§ by convenience than logij. Let me 
outline y^hat J to be. the basic in2rred|eitts 

of a national manpower effort. First,. we have the 
labor exchange function, which I have ;ust dis- 
cussed. The second is the vocational trai:iing pro- 
gram. The statistics show it has perforn:sd^adly , 
because we have made no effort to setJiicn stand- 
ards of performance. I think this f^atior needs a 
strong vocational education system iz: people 
who are out of school, and professional le adership* 
should not be further fractured by mixing 
vocational education money with r'^sc rces for 
job creation. We need to give at.jht m as a 
Nation to our capacity to provide v national 
training to people who are Out of work, whetlier 
they're adversely affected by trade decisions, by 
monetary decisions, by national jgriority decisi- 
sions, ,or whether they're just Unlucky. If 
unemployed people ^ are interested in getting 
training and need it to obtain employment, we > 
should, in this rich Nation, haveVj^ capacity to 
provide it. 

Thirdly, we have argiiod for ir- -^^ u-- ^^ mI 
' publi erv- • emi "v i v anous. 

dizoci vvork [nograni A gcodly portion of our 
manpower funds hava always been used for job 
support, and revenv ^ sharing is ideal for pro- 
grams of this nature, Ve are caught, however, in a 
serious dilemma Wit'i his kind of a program for it 
we are ;2:oing to use :^ in an imaginative way to 
provide either a work test or employrnent oppor- 
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tunities for those -^/ho have indeed no other wo: 
opportunity, the v,'ages paid should not be.moi ? 
attractive than those paidpn jobs ha areah iz 
in existence. . « 

I do think, however, that the relation does need 
iie capacity to provide v/ork at perhaps less de- 
sirable v- ages for those for whom no other work is 
available. p 

Our f curth marmower category is found in the 
temporary income support programs. Neither the 
uriGmplpyment ins^ our wel~ 

fare program should have their re^urces lumped 
in the allocation process with other manpower 
funds. Neither should one have to take training 
just to get income ; it brings.a4ot of people into the 
training programs that don't want training and 
won't profit by it. We clearly need a more refined 
income support pirogram for those that are truly 
in the labor market and who have dpne everything 
they, can to find work without success: ^ 

So I think that rather than allocating all man- 
power funds under one broad formula, we need to 
recognize the disparate nature of our major man- 
power components as we move to strengthen local 
authority. > .; . ^ ^ ^ 
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Let me bigiSg this session to order and welcome 
all of you. We appreciate your attendance here. 
It's really reassuring to look back and see that 
we've got a good mix this morning of State 
administrators, regional and Federal people, and 
I trust somq, employers. 

I think by way of getting into our subject mat- 
ter, which is ^'Improving Services to Employers," 
^that the report that Mr. Vickery will make to you 
will emphasize some of the maj^^^^ concerns of ad- 
ministrators conducting all of the title III, the un- 
employment insurance„the manpower programs, 
WIN, etc. I will express some of these concerns, 
that we feel on how we can do a more effective job 
in our respective States. 
, . I think the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
' ment Security Agencies actually can take some 
^credit for this report, because after th'e Urban Co- 
alition lawyers' report came out with their rather 
stinging and ringing denunciation of the employ- 
ment service, we went to the Assistant Secretary 
and asked that a respoiisiblfe group of business- 
men, of employers, or someone who could look at 
all of these problems, all of these criticisms objec- 
tively, be appointed by the Department of Labor, 
to make a realistic and objective type of appraisal 
of our services. 

I think most State administrators have 
digested this report very 'thoroughly, but for 
those of you who are not familiar with it, Mr. 
Vickery will get into this a little later. We do feel 
that it was an objective report in the six cities that 
were surveyed. We think that some of the recom- 
mendations were excellent, some we hope can be 
implenriented, and I think one of the things that 
impressijed me about the report was the fact that 
the committee itself, the National Employ efs' 
Committee, which Mr. Vickery headed up, felt 
. that additional work needed to be^aone, addition- 
al research to follow up on some of t^ese problems 



viqe in the I960's we lost some Qf the respect we 
previously^had from employers. Our image had 
deteriorated tremendously. We examined, the 
placements we had made in the sixties and found 
that many were menial-type jobs. Employers 
were not sending us the volume of white-collar or 
blue-collar openings they had in the past. We 
decided to launch a well organized concerted 
effort aimed strictly at employers, feeling that 
with this approach we would also generate 
additional applicant interest. 

We started this by locating funds so that all of 
our local office managers could join the necessary 
business clubs in their community. They were 
actually mandated to participate in activities 
which businessmen were representing, wl^ther it 
was a local chamber^f commerce, the hons,. or 
whathaveyou. We decided to set up a rather so- 
phisticated ^series of seminars for our major em- 
ployers around the State, 16 in all, with a very 
well documented film strip of our services^ again 
oriented' to employers. 

We found additional funds to hire an adver- 
tising agency to help us laujich a public relations 
program and we are f^unate in that we paid for 
' it all without calling on, public service announce- 
ments, employer contributions; we » found the 
money to run full page ads in our local newspaper 
» for a period of 6 months, to have television com- 
mercials appearing in prime time basically direc- 
ted at the type of audience at baseball, basketball 
games. Radio commercials enlisting suppprt for 
jq^s for veterans. We feel that this approach has 
created a better image of eniploy ment service. We 
;were amazed to find out first that our openings in 
this period of time increased by 26 percent from 
employers and that our placements increased by 
21 percent and I think that what is even more en- 
. couraging, we started placing Ph. D.'s. 

Now, in looking at this increase in placements. 
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that confront us all, and it isiny understanding 

that this will be' continued, 

■> ■ ■ 

Now, looking at employee relations or improv- 
ing services to . employers, this will vary, of 
course, from State to State depending on ^ the 
economy, the mix, the' relationship to both 
business and labor, the relationship of admini- 
strators to governors, to mayors, and the cham- 
ber of commerce. . 

In n;y State of Virginia, we recognize that as a 
result of the new, direction of the employment ser- 



I think one of the most encouraging factors^was^ 
that 32 percent were in what I would^call the com- 
mercial and professional category, middle man- 
agement and up. We started getting orders .for 
: good jobs. This has coxuvincjed us that with a con- 
certed effort, you can create a better understand- 

; ing with your employers with just a little bit 
extra. This whole program of concentrated con- 
certed effort that we're talking about /an us 

- roughly a quarter of a million dollars. / 
We want to recognize the fact that our speaker 
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this morning, Mr. Laurence Vickery, looked at ^ix 
cities as far as the effectiveness of the employ- 
ment service^is co|icerned, and came up, as I 
stated, with some recpmmendations from which I 
think we can all certainly profit. As a way of 
introducing Larry Vickery, he is currently direc- 

Prpsentation: , Laurence L. Yiekery 



tor of employment practices on the industrial 
relations staff of General Motors in Detroit. He's 
a graduate of Kalamazoo College. He received his 
master's degree in economics from* the University 
of Michigan. Mr. Vickery. 



Thank you. I think it would be proper, and it 
would help me to get abetter perspective on how 
we might do this best if l ew 
by a show of hands of how many people* in the 
room have read the report. That's good, that's ' 
very good. It gives me a better idea now I think of 
how many of the bright, smiling faces out there 
came to learn about the report, or came to discuss 
it. I think it would be appropriate to discuss it be- 
cause there are myths about the report that I , 
woiSld like to attempt to explore. For starters, the 
report did generate from a'group of employer 
representatives. But I think that it could b^ dan'"* 
gerous in terms of calling this an ,employ6rs' 
ceport from tne standpoint of lofbking at the direc- 
tion we've recommended in assuming that it's 
only geared up or designed to help employers;, 
that's not the idea of it, at all. And yet, the myth 
is that the report is an employer's report, biased 
in favor of employers. ' \ ' 

I 'm going to suggest to you that we think about 
a common denominator as we discuss the report 
and lid welcome you to interrupt at ^ any time" 
because I think it is important that we keep this 
informal. The common denominator I'm thinking 
of is' that in the employment service, the basic^ 
function we're trying to perform is '*to fill a job 
opening with a referral applicant" and all the " 
other things we talk about ishould somehow focus 
bur attention on ^ihat one basic operation. There 
has to be a job, there has to be a qualified appli- 
cant. We got into this whole business because 
employers were' saying things like, "We're not 
gettmg^qualified^pp^ 

thos^ two things. And this is why employers were 
not, and, in many instanced, are not in many areas ^ 
of the country, us-ing tti'e employment service as 
much as you would like and I think as much as we 
would like based on the recommendations con- 
tained in the report. 

This entire business kin^ of reminds me of a 
story about a person who was applying for a jqb 
as a'truckdriver and was undergoing a particular 
psychological test, a kind of a stress situation; 



the psychologist was trying to find out, "What 
would you do under these circumstances?" So he 
said, *'You're driving your truck on a mountain 
road arid you have a heavy load of steel in back 
and as you make a turn on the mountain-, rigJit 
dead in front of you, and you're hightallij[ig it, 
there's ano.ther truck' just as big as yours a||^, 
equally loaded with heavy steel and it's brok^^ 
dpwn, directly in your path. On your left, on the 
approaching lane, there's a Volkswagen and on 

, the right there is a mountain. What would ^u 
do?'' The truckdriver replied/ "Well, I'd wake up* 
S^m." The psychologist asked, ''Who's Sam?" 
The applicant r€splied,/"Well, Sam's my relief 
driver and he's sleeping in: back." "But why 
would you wake up Sam?" The applicant replied, 
"'Cause Sam ain't never seen an accident like 
this." The point 9f the story, I think, i^ that if we- 
continue in the employment service to go about 
our business in a way in which we have over the 
last number of years, I wouldiiken the employ- 

, ment service to the truckdriver and I guess may- 
be you could say that the employer was the relief 
driver sleeping in the back and if the tivo of us 
can't get together, there's going to be an accident, 

- the likes of which we've never seen before. 
I'd like very briefly to go ov6r some of the 
points in the report. I've got some notes here; I'm 
really distuifbed by reading things because I know 
when I'm out there listening and somebody reads, 
it's not fun, so bear with me if I Ijave to read. 
What I will attempt to do is hit the highlights of 
the report and try to clegfr up some of the mj^ths as 

~I~pefC(eive~^^iBrn7-and~t4ien~if-y^ 
questions, we'll talk about them.. 

First of all, I'rn^pleased to find out from ^r. 
' HeartweU that he hay>a;hand in the formation of 
oOr groups. I kind of WB^dered how that all 
happened. We, nevertheless^^^^e ask^d by the 
then Assistant Secretary Lovell toln^t and con- 
sider what could be done, which in.tfe^^epecific 
charge was "to lay out an agenda and timefeable 
for intensive review and analysis of what the^ 
Department of Labor can do to improve thie 
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quality and relevance of the employment service 

;performance to employers," and I think we went 
beyond this. We went beyond finding things out 
about the employment service, beyond how it 
impacts on employers. We realize in the begin- 
ning that there have been so many studied and we 
were deterniined that this was not going to be j ust 
another study, v /e had ernployer representatives 
from seven companies who represented American 
Telephoneand Telegraph, General Electric, Gen- 

. eral Motors, Humble Oil, Mobil. Oil Sears Roe- 
buck, and 3-M, ands these * v/ere located in or 

' around six cities and they are the pilot, cities: 
Chicago, Detroit, Hoiistoh, New Yorl:. Philadel- 
phia, and St. Paul. We are getting questions like, 
well, how come those six cities, and it was because 
the employer representatives were from those ' 
areas, and it was convenient to work in and 
around those kinds of geographic I nitiations. 

We establish a unique departure from Vhat^ 
some of the other studies have been" doing by 
electing to work with the employment service and 
find out from the employment service, '* What is it 
about your service that you think couM'stand 
some improvements?" Before, it was; 'I think, 
more like a situation where an outsider yias look- ^ 
ing on and coming up with some ideas , or recom- 
mendations in a vaccum without really testing 
them out with you to See what' it was you really,, 
ha'd to' have done for you. We established , some 
joint committees ineach of these six cities and we 
had representatives, not only from employer 
group meetings, but jointly from the employ- 
ment service, very often meeting in the local 
employment service office. We calked at tho^e 
times about the background of the employment 
. service, trying to get employers more familiar 

I with wha: your problems are. We began^ I think, 
way bad: with the Wagner Peyser Act; went 
•through fundamental manpower questionis, legis- 
lation, possible policy considerations, and" .even 
rnaking field trips, in some instances, to the field 
office if we were not meeting there o see how the 

-^peratioiiLxeally jran;^.,^ . „ 

As a result of thes^ meetings, we did begin to 
see emerging in all six cities a kind of pattern of 
key issues or key problems and we categorized 
these intoiiye basic groups. The fi^'st one was, I 

. guess, essentially a need to get a better assign- 
ment of priorities from the Federal partner. There 
was a need for clarification of "basic employment 
service policy in direction at the national level of 
the Federal/State relationship. The next'.key 
issue was an answer to the question of why many 
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employers and some potentiar applicants don't 
use these employment services. You have heard, 
1 'm sure, plenty about that. And next, a consider- 
ation of the role or the actiial organization that* 
theemployment service should take. Fourth, <:on* 
sideration of the effectiveness of relations and 
communications between employers and repre-!' 
sentatives of the employment service. And last, a 
consideration of the effectiveness of the employ- 
ment service personnel system and standards of 
performance, and how we are doing in each 6f 
these offices. ' s 

Well, around and through these five key issues, 
we built a report of 59^pages, which most of you 
have indicated you have read, and those of you , 
who haven't, let me tell you it's available through 
the Manpower Administration of the Department 
of Labor and they'd be pleased to send you a copy 
-and we'd be pleased to hear yOur comments if you ' 
do obtain a copy and read it. I think it would be 
appropriate to go into a little rnore depth on the 
five issues, and if I say something that raises a r 
question, jot itdown and we can talk about it, or 
stop me wherever I am. 

The first item which deatls with the assignfnent 
of priorities was a major problem a^ the employ- 
ment service representatives explained it to ^the., 
employers. The employers found tl^at directives 
and guidelines from Washington to the local em- 
ployment service office level encompass such a 
mixture of policy, procedural,: and administrative 
instructions that they cause confusion and waste 
and, through rigidity, prevent local needs from 
being met. The local employment seryices are 
expected to be like the man who jumped on his 
horse and rode off in all directions; it can't be 
done. 

Employers iiejc.ommend, therefore, that Federal 
leadership bfe clarified and its operation stream- 
lined, They believe a more effective system can re- 
sult only if there is advance consultation with 
State and local employment service managers' 
which takes place before the /planning and 
-dev^lopment_ofmanpower^Jegislation,_.and- pro- 
grams, riot after, as is 30 often the case in the 
present system. Let rrie remind you at this point I 
that this recomniendation really . is designjed 1 
exclusively to-be of help to the government, not ) 
ernployers. It is not directed at employers,./ 
obviously. The committee believes that on the/ 
basis of what it had heard from six' cities that/ 
there's a pressing need^for clarification of basic 
employment service policy, function, direction, 
and this includes administration, communi^a- 
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tioris, funding, and accountability. The en)ploy- 
ers. definitely want the local employment service 
offices' to be given more local freedom to manage 
their assignments in metropolitan areas. 

The second issue dealt with an answer to why 
many employers and sortie potential applicants 
don't Use the employment service, and I don't 
think we need to dwell'on this except to get back 
bo one of my origin al po ints, a nd that is . th at we 



neetl to stick with a cominon denominator. We 
saw really four trends that would represent 
reasons why applicants,^ as well as employers, 
don't use the service: (1) that there is a lack of 
qualified jobseekers from the viewpoint of the 
employer and these are not referred on a timely 
basis; (2) that there, is a lack of personaliafed 
service; (3) that there is ^ generally poor com- 
munity image of the service (and \. was very 
pleased with your remarks, Mr. Heartwell, and I 

* think that we know about some of the things you 
were doing and would heartily recommend them 
to the audience in terms of advertising geared to 
change the community image of the employment 
service, because the s&rvice did a marvelous job) 
and.t^) the dilution of original responsibility of?^ 
the'siBrvice. And here, of course, we are getting to 
one of the key points, that we believe the service is 
automatically kind of switching over to, irrespec- 

, . tive of the existence of a regprt such as ours,^nd 
• that is thajt you are fundamentally ia the business 
to place people in jobs. Job placement ought to be 
one of your major responsibilities. 

The third issue is a consideration of the rol^ or ' 
organization of the employment service. We said 
that we thought we really did not have the exper- 
tise or »the technical ability to recognize tlie De- 
partment of Labor. 

Having made that observation we think it 
should be apparent that we really 'did net mean it, 
because then we set down some idea^ of ours as to 
how the reor-ganiz^^^^ be accomplished. I 

think it might be appropriate to parallel this \vith 
lines of demarcation that will allow^you to under- 
Jstand exactly what itis that you ^re doing in the 

. .emplo5^rnent service. If these~activities physically v 

- canpot be separated, then certainly, clearly from 
an administrative point, the se^ryices that your 
local offices provide in these activities ought to be 
coordinated and separated. It is like the story in a - • 
Cfroucho M^rx film. He was a lawyer and was in a 
ratty kind of of fice; it was very disordere.d and the 
^ file drawers were half open, half closed, and there 
was litter alf over the place, anduots of flies were 
on the ceiling and walking all over. Well, a client 



came in and was disturbed by this disorder. and 
commented on the flies and Marx said, *'We have 
got a working agreement, that they don't practice ^ 
law and we don't walk on the ceiling." 
^ We felt that the employment Service n^ed^-^a 
better working agreement'and we recommenqed 
in place of the current employment Service 
^ structure that a comprehensivemanpower agen- 
cy be established w ith the overall responsibility 



to jiroVide services to employers and applicants 
who want * and needed help. The manpower * 
agency, we thought, could be organized t6 
provide for three distinctly separated services. 
First, a job placement service for applicants.who 
are pccupationSflly qualified and job ready. 
Second, an unemployment* insurance service— 
we already have that— for those qualifying for 
unemployment' insura^e. Third, a distinctly 
separate applicants' service which should counsel 
and teat applicants'who are not qualified and/or 
not job ready, and then go about the business of ^ 
getting thern job' re^^ takes. * 

Three separate services— job placement; unem- 
ployment insurance; and applicant training. 

No^y briefly looking at each of these three ser- 
vices, we felt that the job placement service divi- 
sion's paranioiyrt operational goal 3hould be to ,^ 
^becopie -as efficient and productive a labor 
exchange as possible, that job-ready applicants 
would be the only persons served by the job place- 
ment division, which should provid^ a. complex of 
offices to register, refer, and placa qualified 
applicants. And although the job placement divi- 
sion's primary obligation would be to refer 
qualified applicants to job openings and keep em- 
ployers currently informed as to the status of the 
labor market, it would have other responsibilities 
of a supportive nature and . there are recom- 
mendations contained in the report. 

The unemployment insurance is the\second 
separate division we recommended. Generally we 
felt that this. has been an aireii thatliaslf 
ttoning fajriy well over the years that mere are 
'generally few problems as far as people are con- 
cerned and in the majority of cases it is filling the 
job it is supposed to do. 

The applicant service division is the third prior- 
ity in this separation of powers, and there we felt 
the major task would be to make minimally quali- 
fied applicants ready for jobs, through a wide 
variety of training and supportive-services. Gen- 
erally, employer groups wete critical of the cur- ■ 
rent Federal methods of assigning responsibili- 
ties, as'vi^ell as the funding and procedural meth- 
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ods that are how in use for, operation of all the 
. manpower programs in various Federal depart- 
ments* They think that all manpower prpgVams 
should be coordinated under the direction of the 
Department of Labor instead.of being spread 
throughout a number of Federal agencies such as 
the 'Department of Housing a,nd Urban 'Develop- 
ment, or the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and similar other agencies. They 



point out .that this coordination would serve to 
eliminate confusion, overlapping, and waste, and 
help insure the greatest possible amount of 
money available. Putting it differently — I have 
learned an expression since I have been coming to 
-WashmgtAi Ov^r the last year — "the biggest 
bang for the buck" would benefit those whom the 
programs were designed to serve, as we don't 
believe it is now doing. At the minimum, it was 
. recommended that the Secretary of Labor be 
; given the responsibility for reviewing and 
coordinating* the funding of such programs in 



order to assure"tfie"^minatio costly and~ 
wasteftil duplication of effort. Now, just a word 
about that: we are asking that^he system be 

- streaiphlined in the applicants service area so that 
some" savings could generate and as a result of 
those savings the manpower or extra services 
that would be required to handle the job place- 

' ment service properly would be available. We 
understand, on the basis of the way the system 
now operates, there are many loca.tions where 
these services' c6uld not be phj|iteally 'separated. I 
think the significant thing is thBt they be admini- 
stratively separated so .that you are not borrow- 
ing, you are not "robbing Peter to pay PauL'* 

The point here, I think, is that there is ?ome- 
confusion about what the employers are really 
asking for. You can always find reasons ftr.knock- 
' ing an idea down. I think the tough thing to«do is 
to find reasons for making it work^ Our basic idea 

.„.ia.,simply^ thatthe^^.^^^ been 
spending so much of its time and effort in ^ are a 
to train people who are marginally qualifiecBHpi- 
qualifJed and the employment service TOs/ I 

' think, a lot of people who are job ready. The 
employers, on the other hand, have been, sitting 

* . Out there not willing to ev^n look at the employ- 
ment service, because from past experience when 
they get applicants they were ofttn the ones they 
didn't" want to see because they weren't job ready . 
So thfey said, * 'Well, we are jgoing to give up on the 
•employment service." Now, something's got to 
be done to turn that around. Employers are in- 
terested now, and if, We go. to employers as we 



would intend to do and we say to them, ''Give the 
employment service a try, they're really going to 
do this job," and then they sehd you orders^r 
jobs, the important thing, I think, is that you be 
able to fill them properly. One of the ways we 
believe that that can be accomplished ia to im- 
plement the report recommendations, set up 
this kind of separation of responsibiUties, clarify 
» your purposes in a way that makes job placement 



one "of your fundamental tasks, and maintain th^t 
sef)aratioh, so that you are not duplicating, 
reassigning people from over there to do a job 
over there where that really isn't the' job place- 
ment business. 

The next consideration, area number four, is a 
consideration of the effectiveness of the relations , 
and .communications bi^tween persons in the em- 
ployment service. Employers recommend a re- 
examination and expansion of the current em- 
ployer relations represieritative (ERR^ specialized 
career ]ine^ They point out that^^more frequent 



visits by such individuals to employer preiSTses 
would give the ERR. personnel a better under- 
standing of the business's manpower needs. That 
sounds really simple, doesn't it? But in reality 
how often does it work that way? Let me ask you, 
how many of your ERR's have been in a plant 
that thfey arie attempting to service and r^ejilly 
understand what the job is that needs filling? I 
mean could they, for exapiple, accurately under- 
stand what the specific requisites of tj:ie job might, 
be so that the applicant referrals they are looking 
at have a^ reasonably odds-pn chanqQ^ljof . succeed- 
^ ing in the job if they'r^eferred, or if the employer 
will see them in the same view that the ERR does? 
We're talking about the need to be able to corre- 
late accurately the requisites of.a job to the quali- 
fications to the applicant referral at hand. To the 
extent possible, the employers recommend that 
all job orders, referrals, and verifications should, 
be m*fide through a single job placement service 
office. We are really talking of not a single office, 
•and that might be misleading to you, we're 
talking about a single individual who is familiar 
with that employer's needs. 

And that raises another myth that relates to 
the account executive syatem. Employers don't 
mean to reestabUsh theold account executive sys- 
tem where orders were /placed underneath the 
deskpad and were held out and speciaLprivileges 
were granted to Certain employers and all that 
business. That's not what we had in rnind at alL. 
What we're suggesting te you is that for you to 
perform an efficient task* of job placement, it 
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would be'tbetter, wouldn't it, for the people who 
are servicing an employer to understand what 
that employer's needs are?- It is about that 
simple, And if you get^a host of people in a wide \ 
diversion of diifferent kinds of needs on the part of 
employers, it's tmlikeb^ that the group'^of ERR's . 
would be able to perform nearly as well the job 
placement task while concisntrating on a wide 
range of needs, as would one individual who 
un'ders L tf u d s the em ployer^s-needs- v e ry w e ll. That - 
is what we mean by account) executives — that 
kind of a control. : 
We also suggest, and it is part of the title of my 

/presentation, the job placement service increase 
recruitment effort through skilled applicants and 
other higiier rated job professions. That is to say, 
if we havfe need tor some kind of a superstar and 
we call the employment service and we say have 
you got anybody that looks like this and the 
answer is constantly no, w^'re going to stop 
asking you for those kinds of referrals. If we can 

'get-a-wiimerfrQm.y.QUr.w.eie^g6ing.to^CQme.ba 

to you for that type of referral Why Would we 
want- to spend the kind of money that we do to go 
out in industry? For exaihple, on college recruit- 
ing, why couldn't we call you and get people frorn. 
college campuses who are as qualified as the 
people that we are recruiting? We' felt that ,there 
was a need for consistent communication^policy 
between the employers and the job placemefnt 
service and we pointed that out in the report, and 
we attempted to support that concejJt with 
various kinds of recommendations. 

Now the last area, number five, is a consideria- 
tioh of the effectiveness of employment service 
personnel systems and standards of performance. 

How are we doing, are we drting our job well? 
And if you don't have some kind of measurement 
to make that kind of determination, how do you 
retrlly know? The employers feel that current 
methods for"" the selection, training, and promo- 

. tion of emplOyment seirice staff can be im ' 
They suggested additions to training courses to 
prepare job placement service employees for the 
added complexities of today's jobs. Citywide 



jvorkshops is one method we thought might be 
used; job placement service staffs could attend 
these as well as other employees. The employers 
recommend that' current personnel .systems 
shquld be reviewed perioyjically by^. outside agen- 
cies or by a consultant to assure you that they're 
properly designed and being kept up to clatei 
series/of national standards and more specific ap- 
praisal systems were also rec^)mmen8ed as a paft 

^^f4;his-kind-i5f4)ackageJto'..you_to^ 
selves. We don't want to look at you, you Joojc at ; 
yourselves. The employers believe more recogni- 
tion must be g|)ven to the key role of interviewer in 
local job placement service offices. It was also 
recommended that strong efforts be taken to 
improve the quality of job placement service staff 
performance, and special methods have been sug- 
gested and these are included in the report. 

Essentially, that is the heart of the report. 
There was an addendum we added. Th^employers 
recommended in the addendum that permanent 
ern ployer committees be establishe d in cities n a- 
tionally if you folks wanted/thatT^to assist iff" 

. further efforts to improve suggested comprehen- 
sive manpoWer agencies. The employers were 
merely offering their services to interface with 
you, toyopen up a two-way communication, to 
make other employers understand what it is that 
you're ready to do, if you're ready to do some- 
thing, and then to get them on board so that the 
job openings that you need in order to refer people 
will be there for you. We indicated specific afeas 
of inquiry that might be investigated, and other 

' assistance such . ejnplbyer-employment service 
committees might provide the new placement ser- 
vice. And we also suggested that the local employ- 
ment service agency should initiate a continuing 
inquiry in the form of feedback reporting so as to 
find o\it what both applicants, and employers 
think of the agency's service. And the employers 
express their sincere appreciation of you people 
for /the expert assistance that we received from 
motropolitan area supervisors of the employment 
service and their staffs during this entire ktudy. 
This completes a review of the report. 



Sumiaiary of Group Discussion: Richard Mepdenhail 



Interest in the National Employers' Committee 
report has ta'ken on added impetus since Assis- 
tant Secretary Kplberg revealed plans to imple- 
ment the basic/ecommendations and tb continue 
further studies. The broad and realistic approach 
taken by the National Employer's Committee has 
^been well received amipng State administrators, 



been well received among State administrators, 
and gives all -indications of resolving what has 
now been a major stumbling block in the develop- 
ment of a truly comprehensive public agency. The 
employers did not. take a narrow self-serving, 
approach, but one that would make for a mofe 
efficient service. - . ' 
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To facilitate implementation of these recom- v 
mendations, four-man teams cQnsi9ting of nation- 
al, regionalr State, arid local of fic^ representa^ 
tives have been fprmed to assist each of the six 
Selected experimental cities (New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, St. Paul, and Housfon). Addition- 
ally, evei7 effort has been, and will continue to be, 
made to integrate U.S. Department of Labor local 
office location considerations in the selected 
cities. This is imperative since one of the commit- 
teeVKey^ recommendationsT^evolved al^undTheff 
concern about current office structure and geo- 
graphic location. 

' Dependent upon which implementationiactors 
are successful, plans are already under way for the 
exportation of the proven elenients from the six 
experimental areas to the remainder of the 50 lar- 
gest cities. 

Finally, it should.be brought to the attention of 
all readers, that this reviewer l;ias taken a minor 
degree of literaiy license in the consolidation of 
discussions into the space allocated, Since* no 

nquestiDTnand answer preriod^~follow5^ pr ecoii^ 

"ceived and carefully structured route, argattempt 
has been made to consolidate the myriad of 
questions posed— and the resultant responses— 
into major functional and programmatic areas. 

'Thus, one question as recorded in the followifig ' 
presentation may well represent a number- of 
questions that were posed in the actual discus- 
sion. In like rtianner, the discussion responses are 
also a consolidation of reactions that may well 
have been far removed from the sequential flow 
presented herein. At any rate, it is hoped that 

.nothing of importance has been omitted, and that 
the presentation will be orintefest to the reader. 

Account Executive 

The report recommends an account executive. 
Please discuss his duties and possible relation- 
ship to Job Bank. 

The account executive concept (one individual^ 
or a small group of persons) as seen by Mr. 
Vickery is a local office staff member who better 
understands and is more fully aware of the many 
problems that confront businessmen today in hir- 
ing people— the differing, and often complex, 
mandates under which employers operate, as well 
as the many difficulties that may arise in their 
dealings with the public employment service. 

It was generally felt that the account executive 
concept can work with all retrieval systems— in- 
cluding the Job Bank. The recommendation for 



an account executive wafS notjntended to disturb 
or destroy any kindof an automated selection &ys- 
tem. By. the same rationale, it was not intended \ 
that this recommendation should serve , as the 
vehicle by which State employment agertcilps 
would revert to some sort of historical anachro- 
nism whiereby certain employers wbre afforded 
certain privileges, and each individual interview- 
er could operate his own narrowly defined, almost 
private^ employment servi,ce. The committee 
TlTought "only "ldteng~ theTines^ 
executive— of sopie form — in becorriing mor^ fa- 
rriiliar with an individual employer's needs, could 
automatically do a better job of placement; that 
the job requisiti3s and apJ^Hcant qualifications 
would be better matched; fewer applicants would 
need to be referred per actual hire; and that only 
the higher qualified applicants would be^referred. . 
^ The question of the account executive concept 
has been wrestled with ^for some time because we 
are well aware that, as a general rule, the em- 
ployers desire a more personal relationship with 
their locffemployment service office^ To^lEcSmr^^ 
plish this, it was also recpmitiended that orders b^ ' >^ 
held in the receiving office fgr a period of up to 48 
hours and then, if not filled, b6 put in the Job 
Bank network ( t^is can pose som'e rather peculiar 
-problems in either ^nultioffice cities with a decen"- 
tralized order-taking structure, or in a fully 
operational statewide Job Bank system). 

The employer committee did not know jus t;how 
the account executive concept could be meshed ^ 
with Job Bank operations— but felt strongly that 
it£Oi*}^andshould, beaqcomplished. They right- 
fully expect that an agency which has been experi- 
menting from 5 to 7 years with some form of Job 
Bank should be abl6 to evolve a solution which ' 
best fits their demographic peculiarities, employ- 
er needs, and applicant desires. 

The employers want to give^ their orders to a 
known and recognized individual. How that per- 
son handles the order and uses the Job Bank is a 
problem of local off ice organization end structure; ~ 
and is of no real concern to them— provided their' 
order is expeditiously handled, and that only 
properly qualified candidates -are referred. It is 
expected that the designated account executive 
Avill use the most rapid and advanced system he 
has available— but it is up to him how he is going 
to best utilize that system. Contrary to belief, 
giving all of this responsibility to an employer 
relations representative would seem to be taking 
a considerable risk. Presumably, the ERR would 
be out of the office the bulk of the day resolving 
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problems, developing new orders, and*btherwise 
working with the employer community. 

AHificial Qualifications , 

What does the report recommend the employ- 
ment service do about the artificial job qualifica- 
tiong many employers establish— for example, an 
^ applicant has .to be a high school graduate or have 
-V~perfmfi&-2-ye^Ps-^Qi-€oUag^J;^^ on aXL. 

entry job or as a sweeper? 

Part of the answer is that the employer commit- 
tee members are aware dl this problem — par ticu- . 
larly from the standpoint* of the larger cOrpora- 
*^tions. Wher^ such a problem exists, they are at- 
^tempting to counsel the plant— encouraging em-: 
ployers to relax their staridards so that they can 
better utilize the employmient service. However, 
it will be difficult, if not impossible, to change hir- 
ing standards set by. union agreement Require- 
ments for the salaried work force aK;e more open to 
atscussibn.^~ v 



nity need for Jobs ior the'lessl|well^'^ualifiediai)d 
lower calibef workers?" 

' Although the question was riot answered in a 
specific sensej the response -difl oiffer ^om#^en- 
lightening factors, le^ *The Shployers are learn- 
ing: (1) that the profile .^f^ the labor force' has 
changed considerably from the? days When they^ . 
could pick and choose to^t j^i^^best qualifica- 
tions, and (2) that applicants from the employ- ■ 

capable as people walking in oittne streets. Some 
of the committee members whc/.feegan to use the 
employment service b^use tl\,ey were on the 
committee ;syere agreeably surprised at the caliber 
'of the applicants they received." • 

(Reviewer's note^. It would appear that inher- 
entin this response is tfeeimplication that, likeus, 
ideas and attitudes may be changing and that 
active participation at thetecal level may well be a 
clue. At any rate, it is a long, slow process based 
upon faith and learning, and not an overnight 
miracle.). 



It will probably be a long time, if ever, before 
the employment service gets ernployers to the 
point where they'll say, *'Q^y, we'll take all our 
referrals from you, nobody feise." This will not oc- 
cur ui^til the employment service can show them 
it will deliver the kind of people they are looking 
for in a timely fashion. If that happens, it will then 
be econorriically preferable to close company per- 
sonnel departments— but one must also remem- 
ber thatemployers also tend to guard their estab- 
lished way of doing things. 

An experience wa^ r^^^^d invplving one of the . 
largest American cor^r^a^ 

the attent^qniDf the.;feo^Wa^tte^ office-sites. The other phase was that s.ome- • 

when a Vietnam vettfan! a Piaster sergeant who ■ dties wanted outposts of the employment^seryice 
had been a microwave technician in the Army, ap- 



Dispersion . ' / 

One of the committee's recommendations per- 
tains to the dispersion of offices and also concerns 
the character of offices that do exist Interest was 
expressed in the committije'^^'considerations and 
reasons. 

' One aspect of the problem was deterioration of 
the area where a central city office was located— 
the fact that people would not go there, plus the^ 
gradual movement of people and jobs to the 
peripheral areas surrounding the cities. People 
and job locations were no Ibngep communsiirate 



plied for employment he ran upi against a hiring 
policy based on their union cont/act which re- 
quired aTiew Worker to enter at the very first level 
of employmtot—as a janitor or a maintenance 
man. When top management learned of this, cor- 
rective steps were initiated. Just as with the com- 
mittee reconjimendations, it is difficiil^ to correcta 
situation until the'problerti is identiffed and pos- 
sible solutions considered. It is hopM .that the 
gecpmmendations have surfaced employer con-' 
cerris and that corrective actions can be taken. 

'A similar, question in this areaiiof coricern was 
posed as follows: '*Whan can ernployers do in 
helping the employment service meet the commu- 



outposts of the employr 
in suburban communities to attract the higher 
type of applicants. These two drives" resulted 
in the suggestion for dispersion. It will be up to 
the employment service to develop the basic'data 
for planning and implementing such action. 

In the major cities, the employers like the \ 
separate physical facilities for employment ser- 
vice and unemploymentinsurance; however, they 
hope that job placement people would he present 
in the UI offices to try to put pebple.to Work. In 
middle-sized cities, having separate offices might 
be difficult; in smaller Communities it would be 
impossible. But if it can't be done physically and 
administratively, as much separation as possible 
should be made. ^ » 
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Manpower Revenue Sharing 

* Questions pertaining to 4ihis area can be sum- 
med ujp iiSiQfte basic concern: What does the re- 

. port haVi&.tp say about the employment service 
and mSn^Jower revenue sharing? 
X Waripip^er revenue sharing (MRS ) entered the 
picture after this report was written. However, 

. the city ernployer committees are still operative 

. and they are worried about the effects of MRS on 
the, eiYiptoyrrt'gTrtr ber vice. Mr. F mH Fische r ' s per=-- 
sonal viewpoint is that Federal provisions should- 
be made to prevent the employment service and 
its functions from becoming ^'political footballs 
for prime sponsors." He feels certain it woiild be 
more difficult to getuerriployers interested in em- 
ployment service operations if those employment 
services were run by prirne sponsors'instead of the 
present Pederal/State relationship. It would be 
very difficult to get local employeris to whole- 
heartedly^ support a local political employment 
service, though they might have to get referrals. 

^Where the^governors and-mayors either ha ve-- 

designatjed or indicated an intention to designate 
their agencies as prime sponsors, agency admin-/ 
istrators are both happy and apprehensive. They 
know they will be getting new responsibilities, 
but they have a question as to what being a prime . 
sponsor is going to do to relationshipis with the 
employer community. They are also. wondering if 
they are going to get more and more into the po- 
litical arena and be responsible to a mayor, a gov- 
ernor, and a general assembly as well as to the 
.Federal Government, How many bosses are they 
going to have? 

It was pointed out that two different programs 
are involved— employment service operations 
under title III will continue, *and hopefully im-^ 
prove; employment service as prime sponsor 
under manpower revenue sharing is a different 
kind of thing altogetl^er. Where a manpower de- 
velopment program has fui^ctioned well undQr 

- employment service administrative operation, it 
should continue under employment service direc- ; 
lion and not beTnade a party, to possible local and 
State political considerations. But there are other*- 
factors which employer-taxpayer ought to con- 
sider insofar as other prime ^sponsor programing 
is concerned. There are, ^for instance, many activi- 
ties that are included in the cost of an employ- 

,ment service placement transaction— labor mar- 
ket information, occupational research, test de- 
velopment and validation, 'everything from immi- 
gration to what have you. It may not be possible 



to continue many—if any— of these activities at 
their present levels unless there is a spinoff from 
manpower revenue sharing Junds before individ- 
ual allotments are made. ^ 

Employer Relations Representative 

From the first publication of this report, there 
\ has been considerable emphasis placed upon the 
import of the employrnent relations representa- 
tives and'tfelTTiewTTfe' ^ ' a lesult of -theTecom^ 



mendations. It was surprising, therefore, thatthe 
only discussion of this area revolved around one 
major concern: **What do employers think is the 
kind of person who should be assigned as an em- 
ployer vfefations representative?" 

Thfe committee feels strongly that the e^nploy- 
ment\ service employer representative should 
serveprimarily as a public relations man between 
his agency and the Various employers in his locale. 
He must know what the employers' primary 
needs are. He niust be personially, as well as pro- 
■ "fesionallyriTiterested- in their problems.- — - 

The best people for this position are mature in: 
dividuals in their 4Q's or 50's with a thorough 
knowledge of ^ployment service operations and 
services. They should probably be former sales- 
men who have called on businessmen for yeacs. 
But mkny State merit systems don't have, any 
^provisions for getting such people into this par- 
ticular assignment, The only route open to the 
State ageiticies is to train present employees. 

If the employer relations representative lives 
up to what the report has outlined for him and if 
he go^s to talk to the personnel director for a 
major employer, that guy's goinglio hire him. So 
the employment service should place bim at a 
pretty good salary level in order to keep him. 

Public- Relations Pro<rram 



, There Was- much favorable comment on, and 
agreement with, the committee's recommenda- 
tion that the employment service needed a newly 
channeled and updated public relations program, 
in this respect, there was considerable interest 
shown in the State of Virginia's public relations 
programvand the committee's reaction to it 

It was not evaluated by the National Employ- 
er's Committee because none of their six. cities 
was located in Virginia. Most information avail- 
able about it came from the article in the May * 
1973 MANPOWER magazine'. The pr9graQi .cost 
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aqparter of a million dollars for a full year. It was 
V ; so successful, however, t'haf the State's employer . 
.. community has offered^ to subsidize it if neces- > 
sary., \, ' . 

The employer representatives reendorsed this, 
recommendation, but cautioned that the employe 
ment service must be certain that it has some- 
^thing to sell before it begins advertising its ser- 
vices. > • 
. .^pplicani Service , 

; ^ Upon publication of the National. Employers' 
• '^Comniittee recomrriendations, there was much 
.discussion surrounding^ the proposed establish- 
. ment of a|i applicant service separate and apart 
from the jpb placemen t/'function and the unem- 
. ployment insurance function. Many involved per- ^ 
sons took an immediately firm stand (hither pro br 
Con. During this discussion, however, there was . 
only a brief reference to this third type of service. 
. This reference can be briefly sunrimed up with one 
' I word: "Why?"- -^^V:-" ^ 

. . The empl^^ 

one of the^specific purposes of the recprranenda- * 
tion was to cause people to think about the'dupli- 
cation of effo;rt. Why are 15 programs ddlng the 
same damn thing? If thes^r^ctivities could be co- 
ordinated, it would savei^Jot of money that could 
then be put jnto job placement. . 

Unemployment Insurance " 

■i The National Employers' Committee was es- 
tablished to study the cha.^ges reiquired in order 
for the end ploy ment service to better^reach^its es^- 
tablished goals. It is impossible, however, to 
honestly examine any major functional portion in 
*■ isolation from the others. Any change made in one 
area h^s impact on the others. Thus, the commit- 
tee also had to take into account the import of 
their recommendations on ES/UI relationships. 
Discussigrx of this vital area was of^ened with, the 
questiorS^What was the nature and degree of em- 
V pioyer GoW with ES/UI in this study?" 
TheDepartmentofLaibor's thinking injehciting 
the employer committee's aid was. based on a no- 
tion that employers 'were spending $550 million 
annually in taxes and that they might be inter- 
' ested in what was happening to the money. To , 
; answer the question "Are we interested?" — 
' • "hell, yes! ^' . > . ' • ; 

\. In approaching this study, the employers took 
an objective viewpoint; What can the employ- 
ent servivcexio to benefit its \jiho\e system — 'In 



'.order to benefit employers and applicants, there ^ 
are a numberof key things that have to be done. " 
It Was felt tTiat- thd separ'afciop o¥ administrative 
^asks«^(ier a comprehensive agency is furidav . 
mental to avoid confusing and conflicting (^irec- 

. tion. .-' V^ • v_ , ■• / , ; . ^ ' *• 

Atother .limes 4nd in other contexts, employers * 
have and will continue to take a very active role in' 
protecting their interests in the unemployment 
• insurance function; hqwever, they are. slow to 
show interest in manpower programs. To stimu- 
lateTheSTntereil^^ 

inform employers that their UI tax and trust fund 
dollars are being diluted tremendously because of ^ 
' the additional services and personnel required by 
the manpower programs. The financing of all 
these programs is. one of the major things the pub- ' 
lie employment service needs. ' 

: Meri^Systefhs . . % • 

^' • ' . ■ . . • • 

The possibility of influencing State merit sys- 
tems to improve jclassifica tion and salary struc- 
' tares was discussed. 
~"~YSucfi^c^tlblM^^ 
first they should be consulted so that whatever 
the national office recommends fits their needs. 

The employer committfees^ that understand the 
problem might help achieve classification reforms 
by lending their 'weight in their States. 



Economic Impact 



A question was raised concerning possible ac- 
tion by city employer committees on community 
problems of adverse e^nomi,^ impact due to cut- 
backs in defense expenditures, or resulting from 
safety or environmental ccintrbf regulations. 

While the employers are naturally concerned 
about "these matters, they do not feel they are 
problems which should be included in a study 
directed at improving the quality and relevance of 
employment service performance to ernployers. 

Conclusion^ ' ■■ ^ ' 

. With general acceptance of the National Em- 
ployers' Committee recommendations, comes an 
opportunity to relocate offices and to restructure 
staff so that the employment service can^rovide 
better and more timely assistance to both, emr 
ployers and applicants. During'this tj^qie of exper- 
imentation, . the committee recpinmends that 
there be thfe greatest latitude possible. The city 
committees are willing to go 'in any direction; 
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-thereare no frozen attitudes -As soon as new and 
better'ways are learned in any city, it should be 
communicajted to the other five. Experimentation 
is the only way to find out if these ideas will work, 
and any.irtput that anyone can make will be most 
welcome. ' ' .A , ' 



- This discussion group was chaired^byJWilliam 
, Heartwell, commissioner of the Virginia Employ- 
ment Commission. Laurence Vickery, chairman, 
and Fred Fischer, executive secretary, of the Na- 
tional Employers' Committ^, responded to the 
questions^and interpreted employer attitudes. 
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Chmmm: . Francis Walsh 



' What we hope to do in these discussion s^sions 
is to get a little more specific about some of the 
items that were highlighted in the presentation 
by Dr. Holt and some of the responses to his pre- 
sentation. We hope that we can get your involve- 
ment in the discussion after some brief presenta- 
tions have been made. It*s our hope that we'll 
have some lively give and take and that you will 
have considered some of the comments and pre- 
sentations, and be ready to go at it. 

I would like to make a few comments. In Wis- 
consin we have been experimenting with compu- 
ter job matching as one of four States, and I think 
part of our discussion this morning will have to do 
with that aspect of managing the labor market. 
My o\vn personal observation is that we need to 
get dowri to the specifics, to the people problems 
in this technique for helping to manage the labor 
market, and Respite the fact that in Wisconsin I 



think we've made a.considerable amount of pro- 
gress, particularly on the job applicant side we've 
got a long, long way to go and not only on that 
side but particularly on the side of the job order. 
We just haven *t found yet, I think, the real des- 
criptors that permit iis to describe jobs the way 
they should be. I think in a general sense we've 
paid a lot of attention to the kind of work people 
do but not much to the people who are doing the 
work. We really, haven *t, I think, any place in 
sociology, psychology, or elsewhere really done 
the job of studying the psychological rewards or 
lack of rewards in jobs. J think a great deal ne^ds 
to be done in this area. 

As we go along here we may have a chance to 
talk about some of the specifics of the computer 
matching projects that have been going on 
around the country and I'll be glad to make more 
specific contributions at th^t time. 
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I think we get down to tRel5a^siF kind of p^ 
lem where our assignment here is to see if we can't 
come up in discussion with some real substance of 
recommendations on the 40th anniversary of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act for improving the way labor 
markets function in our society and more par- 
.ticularly to improve the role of the employment 
service and understand its role and function in im- 
protnng the performance of labor markets. I want 
to make two or three comments very quickly this 
/morning to put that into some perspective in light 
o^f what we have already heard. 
.r/I start off generally sharing Charlie-Holt's con- 
^ern that we have to upgrade arid improve and 
expand the employment service. I spend as much 
time in my life damning the employment service 
as most other people, but I really never found a 
substitute for the employment service nor have I 
ever found any organization or institution that 
perfomjed its functions as well. The only possible, 
challenge I ever heard to that argument is the one 
thatLouisLevinegaveus out there this nioming; 
that is, that the private agencies are doing exceed- 
ingly well. They're growing and prospering, we're 
told; I think that was an assertion. I really wish 
we had time to explore that, but I think we get 
down to the proposition, how do you make labor 
markets function better? 

It's one thing to damn the American economy, 
and I can do that, because we don't have more 



"good jobs |in^ fewer 5a3^bslindl:h^^ 
range of policy that could deal with that issue. I 
take it that's not the primary function of today; 
thete are 85 miUion people out there. There are a 
tremendous number unknown but a sizable num- 
ber of transactions in the laboring market. We are 
concerned about who gets what out of the labor 
market and what we can do to improve the syr 
tem, and then more particularly today va 
posed to zero in on the question, can we improve 
the function of lab6r markets through a nation- 
wide computer-based job-matching system of the 
kind that Mr. Walsh ^as referred to" 

T would hoT con: 
coiici ete kinds of LHiiigbi aoout improving how la- 
bor markets function and I would hope that we'd 
. take as our point of reference some of the recom- 
mendation^ Dr. Holt made, that we can in fact dp 
abetter job of matching men in jobs in manpower 
services than now occurs in our economy. One of 
the pmI que^Monsvi think we have to deal with is 
how cib"Wgcell when .both workers and jobs are in 
the marketplace, and to what extent they're in the 
marketplace? 

One of the things I tell my students is that one" 
of my goals in life is to keep my job the hell out of 
the marketplace for at least 25 nioreyears and any 
job in our department rff economics that gets into 
the marketplace. We control that pretty well^ we 
expose it, we control it, we control the applicants 
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who get access to it, we control hovy jyvfe describe 
and expose the job and just listing^bf jobs in re- 
lationship to the whole prob^i^j^vO^job.contr.ol in 
-our society. I svtbmit that one dWhe problems we 
.really have to wrestle with if we re going to im- 
prove the performance of labor mark^ets is the 
need for better information- 

I certainly concur and start with the judgment 
that the employment service has not done the job 
that it should have done in developing. The only 
way to « take an instantaneous snaphot of the- 
American labor market is through the well devel- 
oped industry occupation matrices which rriiist be 
developed and maintained current in our society. 
The matrices provide the clues and the direction 
for 9 lot of things tl^at '^^^ ought to do, and ' Jay 
so few Statu" ;rol>ab- / les3 than half a dozen 
really, have guod matrices. That we're only push- 
ing the program in 20 States still strikes me as a 
relatively modest approach to the information 
problem in the laboi* market. - 

' I come down very strongly on the side of the 
compulsory listing of all jpb orders in the Ameri-. 
can economy. In 1965, in the national automation 
coiym 

We hav-en't made very much progress since then 
except for an Executive order. Some day we're go- 
ing to decidethat the social utility of job infr 
tion is such t^^ airing r ujinp' 

listH^g in 01 vmld at least h ... step 

to getting md people in this marketplace. 

• I would hkL^ to come down on a point very early 
that Dr. Holt talked about and that's tb^ ' ""i- 
plexity of thf ' ' 

iaginlal' unc^. . idni- i' mizixi 

vice a.. nju. and operations because of 

the c6\iipk Aiiy of the phenomenon we're dealing 
with! Among the factors that make for complex- 
ity are the xlecisions that households have to 
.make in ourvecopomy about work and leisure, 
education and training career choice, location of 
hom^ apd job,, and^.all the important related de- 
cisions with 'respect to family s-ize, health care; 
and housing. Th^ factor of discrimination— a 
large|y annullable kind of problem-^ adds to the 
difficulty of making, these decisions. 
^- . We turn to employers, on the other hand, and 
§ay they're going to make decisiohs about the 
strutturing ,of job oppiortunjties, then they're 
gbirig'Eo recruit, hire, train, compensate, moti- 
vate,-andi develop a lot of work rules. We^ye only 
in recjent years begun to try to' understand how in- 
♦ternal markets*. operate,, ho\V they fac^j with exter- 
nal markets, aijd then we add to^ that the whole 
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range ojf public policy, where it's really hard in my 
own view as a labor market analyst to try to figure 
out what is the impact of governmental policy in 
the labor market in labor-management relations, 
occxipational health and safety, and minimum 
wages, hours, and conditions as well as a provider 
off services, . ' 

Let's start y/ith the proposition that the labor 
market is the rhost complex market that we in 
economics know anything about. Now that Ja^^ 
ment has been expressed, I suppose, for 40 years; 
I hope it will be expressed for the next 40. 

We need to develop better models and tremen- 
dous amoU'nts of research to understanc^ '^hy and 
how people behave the way ^.ley do anci wny and 
how employers behave the way they do. One of 
the^things that I offer for our consideration is that 
the job-^matching systems, as We reviewed them in 
the four States where they now .have pilot 
prograna^ underway, have a lot of jproblems, but 
we*ve surfaced 'some exceedingly important 
issues about the labor market. Now all policy 
recommendations must be evaluated, in terms of 
whether they're worth, the time, and that's not 
just an-economic_question3hatls_ the, social Jind^ 
political question in our society, but I am not pre^ 
pared today to suggest that we,ought'to inmedi: 
ately develop national Jomputer-bai;ed job- 
matchmg system until we solve some of the prob- 
lems that Mr, V/alsh^lluded to- ^ 

Charlie Holt's paper got a marvel ^ sugges- 
tion, thatweou^httogettheindustr .;ineers 
?md idu^ psych ^ists intc >ve picture; 

ig\ ^ainst th_.. The re^l question is 
wnat ^yj I^waiiL them to do after I get them into 
the picture and how do we take account of be- 
havioral responses. I reially think that Bob Hall 
touched a real keen point; that is, I want to defend 
the better operation of the lab<5r marketdon spci^ 
welfare terms, not necessarily on economic effi- 
ciency terms. 

If I had access to all the good jobs in the Ameri- 
can; academia, and if I could get access to them 
and all the information, it might increase my peri^ 
ods of unemployment. I think the nation, that it 
would increase job stability and tenure abd re- 
duce turnover— most of us stay in a job weVe got. 
because we're not willing to bear the cost of a job 
change and if that job change co3t could be sub- 
stantially reduced, I suspect there might be more, 
not less, job changing" on the basic assumption 
that somehow or another the economic benefit of 
thai may be great'er job satisfaction, a less paro- 
chial labor force, a better trained labor force* but 
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, may not necessarily impact in the^ort run upon 
lower rates of unemployrrient or it should certain- 
" ly shorten the periods of job search but may not 
contribute to the job tenure. The tenure kind of 
question, I think, is more the kind of jobs'^that you 
have in the economy than the function of how la- 
bor markets operate. 

I think thfe issue We're talking about is what is 
I • the role of the employment service in improving 
\the op^ation of the labor market. Labor markets , 
intny judgment, do not operate well now because 
of the complexity of the problem. How much of it \ 
:can the employment service solve? Can the em- 
pk)yment service deal with the institutional bar-^ 
. riers of unionism and discrimination — the kinds* 
of problems that are a function of job control op 
the part of] employers and the part of people who 
control np/dividuals who move into'^ the labor 
market?. - 

I graduated from a graduate school; I was a 
very carefully controlled product. My major pro- 
fessor was jparticular about where he allowed me 
to go and what jobs, he allpwed me to look at, I 
wasn't aware at the time, I thought he was doing 
.. me a great favor, but it was really the kind.pf con- 
"troFof worlc^^^ 

kind of control of jabs. I've never really been in 
the marketplace, I think, and yet I've had a large^ 
number of jobs, in my life. ' 

Everyone has been a yery carefully controlled 
placement and I think we need ^lot . of research in 
this country to try aad find out what do we really ^ 
mean when workers are in the market or when . 
s jobs are in thie[^ittarket. We certainly don't mean 
\yhat most labor economic textbooks mean, and 
that is that^tho^e jobs and tfiose workers are in a 
rnarketplace. unfettered by a substantial amount 
of control and direction in any kind of a free lal^or 
exchange sense. - . 

What. proportion of the jobs fall in that cate- 
gpry , wheft proportion pf jobs $all in some kind of a 
category where workers are really actioned of^ in 
the labor market, I just do not know, but it's go- 
ing to take a great deal of research to get at the 
question. - v, 

I want to summarize and say the employment 
service has a lot to be desired, but I don't think 
anybody's found a good substitute for it. I think . 
we can spend our time on some specific kinds of 
recommendations; I woulS hope fib improve the 
operation performance of the employmefnt service 
by upgrading the staff, improving the training, 
and clarifying the directives given from Washing-. 



ton. I recently prepared to testify in the Colorado 
case apd as an exercise went back and read all the 
directives from the Manpower Administration in 
the last 10 years and how anybody Can distill any 
cliear lines of policy from that is beyond me. Each 
one is added, nothing is ever dropped— and I 
don't want to be unkind to my Federal friends 
who have invited me here today— but there is a 
need for the thing that Mr. Levine in New York 
was telling me about because the Federal Goverii? 
men t has never really decided what it wants the 
States to do, the States have never really decided* 
what it is they want to do, and we've got a tot 6f 
conflicting things. V 
Now a couple of cohiments on job-rnatching 
systems. In the job-matching systems we've 
learned a lot, we've spent a tremfei\dous amount of 
money, and we've obviously iViade some mis- 
takes. We really don't know how 'to describe 
workers or jobs. Our problems are not technology, 
our problems are the labor market, and we don't 
know whether to use the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles or the key descriptor words, or what 
combinations^we use to describe jobs or how we 
describe workers apd, more particularly, how we 
takelnto aVcbunt theTr indivi(lual tastes as'theyf 
might record them for future interests in the labor 
market. . 

V On the other hand, I'm inclined to- think that, 
expanding and improving the matching systems 
will do more than anything I know to get people to 
focus on some of th/ critical issues in the labor 
market analyses and behavior that we jiist don'i 
seem to get the proper focus on. If computer 
matching systems maMged to do that, as T think 
they are now doing, we can consider that we are 
/moving ahead/But I don'tknowhow many exppr- 
imental States , We have to have, in order to 
enhance the debate about how the systems work 
and to r^ch some conclusions. 

I would think four States would do it but it's, 
not happening so maybe we need to expand to 12 
and see what happens after thdt. But to install s 
major nationwide s;^tem, given the state of the 
art today, impresses me as highly premature un- 
til we think through what it is we want such a sys- 
tem to do, until we learn how to describe both 
workers and jp]bs, or more adequately , to describe 
the tastes of both employers for workers and the 
taste of workers for jobs, quite independent of the 
kind of descriptor systems that iveVe used in the 
past. 
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Suminary of Group Discussion: Lawrence b. Daniels 



•Following Dr.' Robson's remarks, Mr. Walsh 
opened discussion to the floor. The dialogue was 
extremely informal ranging* from experimental 
matching systems to the basic role of the employ- 
ment service, returning several times to the issue 
of mandatory Jistings and Dr. Robsori's concept 
of ^jcompulsory, recording 'of transactions. 



Experimental Matching Systems 

There- seemed to be agreement that no firm 
answers are yet available and that further experi- 
mentation is still .netessary— 'not so much on the 
'computer- hardware aspects of matching as on 
matching vocabularies and ways in which the sys- 
tems are used. A mernber of the USES staff 
explaitied the long-range phased experiments 
which are being conducted in seven^States to test 
two descriptor vocabularies. (JAV, or. the Job 
Analysis Vocabulary, and DECAL^^ or the De- 
tailed ^ Exp.erim'ental Computer- Assisted Lan- 
"gua"ge)"in~varipiis matching-modes. It was sug- 
gested from the floor that, in light of tl)e complex- 
ity of-the labor market, perhaps one nationwide 
system is' not the answer, but differing systems 
for different parts of the labor market installed a 
piece' at a tirne. V 

IVl^r. Walsh was asked to describe the Wisconsin 
matching system and was later asked if th^ vocab- 
ulary resulted in more meaningful job descrip- 
tions from employers. Some progress is being 
made, but he believes they are far from where they 
need to be on that issue — in the final analysis. 
Wisconsin is^really developing a more efficient 
system for ordering and controlling files. A repre- 
sentat^e from Pennsylvania discussed some of 
the prdblerns and successes they are having v/ith 
the JAV system, commen ting that training-in the 
vocabulary is making the staff better interviewers 
by turning them almost into 'occupational ana- 
lysts. . . 

Dr. Robson turned the question around and 
nasked what employers can do in terms of develop- 
ing indicators for the manpower planning process.' 
Can employers evaluate the quality of their exist- 
ing labor force in terms of wages, productivity, 
cost, and outputs? He cited some of the things the 
telephone company has been doing with its execu- 
; tives to Select likely candidates fx3r positions, but 
agreed that it was still all highly sTOjective. **The 



criteria for the selectors always come.out as being 
' more significant than anything you do-to describe 
the worker." ' > 
...The question was raised whether, we liave 
enough experience really to measure the {mpact of 
computerized systems in such areas as permitting 
use of Job Balik outputs' for self-service informa- 
tion centers. It was agreed we do not, arfd. Dr;. 
Robson cited the experience with the Utah match- 
- . ing systerh. User reaction to the new syste>n was * 
uncertain and had a great many . internal and 
external impacts. He had thought it should be 
relatively easy to match people and jobs, but now 
recognized that it is far more complex than most 
labor economists had thought. .. - 

Compulsory Listings . » 

Dr. Robson was questioned about his desire for 
compulsory Hsting of transactions^and explained 

: the'concept in greater detail. One^f the things he 
wants to know in making a decision, wether on a 

"job or a-vacatiqn -sitSr-is- how ^many_ others .are. 
making that sarne decision. He can now find out 
how many shares of stock exchanged. hands arid 
^ .on what terms each day, but not how many sheet- 
metal workers or secretari6s were placed in jobs 
and what the terriis and conditions were. A simi- 
lar compulsory recording of those transactions 
would make substantial progress in getting a^ 
better based informational system in the market; 
It was suggested that the employment service 

'.already has'more information than it can handle. 

' arid that the real problem is determining how and 
where and with what intensity to move ahead. Dr. 
Robson'challenged that assumption. He agreed 
the employment service ought to be tripled in size 
essentially to do the job it is now doing, but indi-^ 
cated there are stiil too n?any areas v/e do riot un- 
derstand and need more information about. For 
example. Job Banks-MODS (Manpower Operat- 
ing Data System) and ^ome of the matching sys- 
tems now provide indexes of previously registered 
applicants. Still,. the'TJtah experience was "tpit 
over half of the previously registered applicants 
would deny that they had ever registered in a local 
office. 'Think how rnany man-hours have been 
*waste(l,in re-recording data that were already in 
the^iil^., More important, what is there about the 
perception of that experience that causes people 
to say they have never been there before?*' 



Discussion Group II . ^"^'"^^^ 

The Role of the Erwloyment Service 

^ The comment was made that a large pr rt of the 
problem is t-he employment service's confusion in 
terms of policies and objectives— whom to serve 
arid how to serve them. Private agencie^^ao not 
have that.problem ; they can concentrate on serv- 
ing employers and getting them the workers they 
want. It was also pointed out that merely report- 
ing data is a ihajor problem and there was a^ 
lengthy discussion on dissatisfaction with the. 
.Employment SecuHty Automated Reporting 
Service and the belief that much of the data col- 
lected serves no purpose except storage in case 
Congress might ask a question. The discussion 
kept returning to the cfentral question of what role 
the employment service is to have in society. Dr. 
Robson agreed .this^is an important issue. In th& 
past decade, a . t .of experiments have been 
funded and man* people h^e been given oppor- 
tunities to do al . jrnative things, but nobody has 
been able to develop an effective alternative to the 
employment service. "What the private agencies 
do is so different it is not to be considere^d in the 
same bag." 

„ ;.. I J ^ .ft- , _ . • ■ 

CompuTsdry.Rep^riing and Mandatory' Lis tings 

After lunch. Dr. Robson focused on the connec- 
tion between improving the operation of the labor 
market and the role^and function of;, the employ- 
ment service. He w£i^ troubled by reaction from 
the flbor that we noW^'a^^rTore labor market in- 
formation than we cii|Aj,s^,*that the central issue 
is to decide what to do w^iih the resoiSrqes Ave have, 
a^d he again raised His cWallenge for better under- 
standing of the labor market by gathering more 
information aboul transactions. , 

A number of issues connected with mandatory 
listings were explored: whether it merely creates 
more difficulties in sorting out real orders from 
those which are 'iisted" under duress; wiiether, 
although employers will continue to rely on other 
^mechanisms for filling jobs, the "additional hits" 
we-get under mandatory listings will not have a 
positive effect; the assistance of mandatory list- 
ings in our function of overcoming barriers of hir; 
ihg; the problem of compliance enforcement, of 
employer^ who still are not listing, of time wasted 
. in "paper shuffling," etc. No definitive conclu^ 
sion was reached. " , . 

* It was suggested that, while the employment 
service already has a great deal of 9ata, too little, 
analysis i:^ being made of them. Perhaps the error 
is in trying to collect too much superificial data on 



everybody. A strong reqotnmendation was rhade 
for collectings-more intensive data on^ a sample 
basis. * ^""^6^ 

The Emphasis on Placements 

M|;^V^alsh posed a'n apparent conflict between 
the discussion of the group and the realities pre- 
sented during the luncheon presentation. The 
group had been discussing how well prepared the 
employment serviceds^to do its job and the ad- 
ditional research and analysis required to better 
prepare it. On the other hand, the pres^re for 
mbre placements creates a disinclination to worry, 
about data coljection and experimentation which 
is not immediately operationally helpful. Thisled 
^ to a discussion of staffing and budget problems: 
whether thd emphasis on placements would not 
result in an increase in short-ter,m placements; 
whether the "annual 'reorganization whipsaw" 
did not create a "fad of the month" attitude in the 
local offices —or worse yet, result in so many^ 
"fads" that local offices could pick and choose 
those, they wished to follow; the difficulties of 
meeting increased placenrexit.. goals witH'^ de- 
creased staffs, etc.- ^ ' ^ 

Atte1itibh"w^a^ called 
' research staff^ without any increase in resources, 
attempted to increase placements in a local office- 
by improving employer service. The National 
, Employers' Committee recorrimendations and the 
six-city project^s were also discussed. It was sug- 
gested that SrriaU'Scale studies have a healthy in- 
teraction with a participating research group. 
"Everybody is involved in doing it together; 
which is really what you've got to-do to make an 
organization work/' . " 

Recommendations 

w-' ■ : . . ^ ■ , 

Mr: Walsh asked the group. whether it wished 
to rtiake any recommendations on the ^asis of its 
discussion. A number of informal suggestions 
were made from the floor in continiiatioj> of the 
meeting, but no form'al consensus of group po^i^ 
tion was arrived at. The main recommendations 
■ were that: ^i" / / 

• 1. Continued experimentation with computer- 
ized matching systems is necessary, especially in 
^ the areas of matching vocabularies and the inter- 
^ - action, between Computerized -systems and local 
office, operations; l 

2t Much of the emphasis . on'placemeiits should 
go into. the eftnployer relations aspects; 
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3. New systems shouldl^t be foisted on loc^l 
Officesuntil they are thoroughly tested and reUUy^ 
work; * - 

. 4. Consideration be given to different systems 
for different areas of "the labor market and for of- 
fices of different sizes: . " 

5. We work toward integrated systems— .a 
corriputer assisted employment service — not just 
toward computerizing isolated job placement 
functions;, and 

6. We investigate other possible uses of da^a 
• collected in the system. ''As we work with this 

animal, the computer, we find new possibilities 
for using it. We should not' think entirely in terms 
of present costs. As you study a system, yoa bie- 
gin to see new uses — practical ones— you can try 
. put , . . and you can't foresee them all. So we 
»■ shouldn't make snap judgments about all the pos- 
' siliilities of the systems that are being developed. 

Summary . 

Dr. Robso^ ^suinmarized with his understand; 
, ing of the problem: "It seems to me that we .start 
► Qut wj t he tio no fimprpvingthelabor market 
v.r^nd^:^f^*t>jqri^^ decide \Vhit¥ the role of the em- 
ployment service is in that labor market. The- 
labor market is the most complex market we 
know anything about because of the nature of the 
decisions made by households and by employers 
in the context where public pplicy hras a major role 
arid is the most imperfect market we know about 
because of the agencies of control and the way in 
which pOople try to control both jol^ openings and 
workers in the marketplacv^. I'm inclined to think 
that the single most important thing fgr iniprov- 
ing the operation of American labor markets is 
still the informational problem. 

"On the demand side of the market, we must 
know what jobs arc there by industry and occupa- 
tion/ We must trace what has happened in the. 
past, what's happening now, and make good forc^ 
casts. I'he nex I proposition is how to evaluate an 
apphcant relative to the supply. Wo don't know 
what the outputs of our educational and training . 
and employee-development 'sy steins aro; We try 
to evaluate an applicant against Xhe demand side 
of the market, but wo don't i'oally know what the 7^ 
supply is he's com[)eting with Out there in, the 
hiarket. 

*'I have yet to go into a local employment office 
and find out lunv .many people with a given skill 



have been or are being developed in the town and 
what the prognosis is for the future. That's a. job 
Che employm*^nt service can!t do by itself; it must" 
be done with the education agencies and the em- 
ployers. But until, we have that kind of informa-- 
tionbase, itis very difficult todefine what the role 
and function of the employrnent service is.. We 
c'an't define it unless we can get some kind of a 
handle on what all other brokers are doing in the 
market— and I don't mean just .private employ- 
ment agencies: I mean emplo>jer*s behavior and 
household behavior. ; 

''I still go back to Ihe basic proposition that 
mo^t jobs and most workefs: never get into the 
mametplace in thp sense ourWonomics textbooks 
■postulate. I've had the most controlled working 
life possible. I've never really wanted to be in the 
marketplace. I've always^ga^nted to have my cor-* 
ner of spme part of the action and to be able to 
control it. I think much of the. debate about the 
role and function of the employir^ent service and 
what a brokerdoes in ^e marketplace gtill awaits^ 
a good deal of research and a good deal of clarifica- 
tion of public policy about how labor markets 
function and how wie reaily want tfiem to function. 

''I thii^k you have to go, not to. standards of 
placements, but to basic stand^?5^s of quality and 
fairncs^ in- the labor market. I've never been con- 
vinced that I wanted to compHe on fair grounds 
with anybody. I've always like the favored treat- 
ment I've gotten, and all of by behavior in the 
market is to corner that kind of favoritism for my * 
students andcolleagues. This kind of control pro- 
cess has never beeh adequately studied or under- 
stood. The thing that- Assistant Secretary Kol- 
berg said that really impressed me was that it's a 
w*onder that the Employment* service has sur- 
vived. I. think the most important thing is service 
to people — to individuals who need help. But I 
'don't think it makes a bit of difference to the func- 
tioning and performance of the American econo- 
my whether the placements are, 3. 2 million or 6 
millio-n. That fact, by itself, doesn't really tell me 
anything about the efficiency' wjth whiclxi th^ 
labor markets function. T have a lot of admiration 
for the emjployment service, ^here's no substitute 
for it in our soci(,^ty, <md it's got to be sjippprte^d 
and. sustained and expanded. However, whether 
it is making a major ctSntribution to the unem-1 
ploymeiit-rnflation trade-off still roniains to ,l)e 
prryvedi"' . ' ' ' . 
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Chairman:^ Mary C. Hackett , 

We will have a very infarrrial type program. The 
topic is ^'Improving the quality and dissemina- 
tion of the labor market and occupational infor- 
rhation for workers and employers, employment 
service operations, and manpower planning." Tbe 
topic itself certainly is broad enough to lead us in 
any direction that we should like to pursue. The 
discussion leader is Dr. Daniel Kruger, professor 
of industrial rel^ftions at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He is a special advisor on manpower to Gov- 
ernor Milliken, a member of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Labor Commission, .a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the National Urban League, 
and he has been director, Training Center for Em- 
ployment Security Personnel, at Michigan State 

PresentatiOifi: . Dr. Daniel H. KYug 

I want to start pur discussiwby putting it into ' 
some kind of perspective. We are here to observe 
the 40th anniversary of the Wagner-Peyser Act 
establi3hing the Federal-State system of. public 
employment services. There are about 86 to 87 
million people in the labor foxce,''96 percent of 
whom are employees. .We have become a Nation 
of employees, which-uhdefscores the importance 
for a public employment serVice . to perform „ 
certain functions, one of which the labor market 
information. In the early days we were a Nation of 
fanners and worked the land. If we had remained 
a Nation of farmers I. doubt seriously if there 
would haVe ever been a need for the Wagner-Pey^ * 
ser Act. A little later on in our Nation's history we 
were small shopkeepers^ and artisans. If we had 
remained a Nation of small shopkeepers and 
artisans, I wonder whether there would have been 
a need for the public einploynient service. As the 
country became Vmore urbanized and more 
industrialized, self-employment declined, and 
working' HIS an- employee in business . arid in 
industry >;^nd in . government significantly in- 
crdased. Being a Nation of employees has under- 
scored the importance of preparing for ii job, 
■finding a job, keeping the job, afid transferring to 
a better job. These are indeed very crucial matters 
for an ei^er growing pumber of Americans. 

The employment service, as you^well know, pro- 
vides a number of functions and" we will focu^^^n 
one o'f those functions, namely, improving the 
quality in dissemination of the- labor market and 
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University. Trom 1967 to 1972, over 3,500 em- 
ployment security staff members haye attended 
the center at Michigan State.University . Dr. Krt^, 
ger holds a Ph. D. from the University of Wiscon- » 
sin and received his 'B.A: from the University of 
iRichmond. He has certainly, evidenced a very 
deep, abiding, and longstanding interest in the 
employment security ^ystejtn and particularly in 
the training of the employment service and re- 
search staffs of the Federal-State employment 
security system. It i'^^^1?^' very great deal of 
pleasure and pride th^^^yk Dan Kruger to give 
the presentation after which we will open up for. 
discussion; 
ADan, if you please. 



occupational information. The question may \yell 
be raided: Why labor market and occupational 
information? The answer is related to the gtoIu- 
tion of the job economy. Secondly, the employ- 
ment service is an instrument for social interven- 
tion. It seeks to make a difference for the ap- 
pHcants who come into the local offices, the enr- 
ployers who provide referrals, and the large num- 
ber of users oif labor market and occupational in- 
formation take on an added dimension because 
there will never be enough resources to operate an 
effective employment service and to provide man- 
power services to all in need. Therefore, by 
supplying relevant informaj^ion on the labor 
market and on -jobs, hopefully the worker, the 
student in school, and the student at the universi- 
ty will be able to make intelligeht decisions affect- 
ing his vocational choices.^^ This is why labor 
, market information and occupational information 
are'so important, namely, to help the citizen make 
the right choices as they relate to his or her voca- 
tional choices. - > 

There is a need to define the term — labor 
market. The labor market is the mechanism for 
allocating human resources within a prescribed 
geographical area. There is need for information 
on how that labor market of)erates^One type of 
information relates^to the supply of workers who 
arc selling their labor services; a second type of 
information on the demand for labor services. 
Still another type of laboi* market information is 
the interaction between supply and demand 
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•factors. This is reflected in the levels of employ- 
pent^and; unemployment as well as information 
onw^ge£'T^er^§^eed to examine the total array , 
of forc^ f ectjng^e^^^^ the labor mar- 

ket ^ch as" techViology, (?coii8n^j(^- forces/ 'Sp 
forbesi and legislation: In addition, tfier^ is ne(^d 
for irifofmatibn on the transactions which o*ccur itt v 
the labor market, i.e., the kinds of l^bor serviced 
purchased, and the rates at which these services . 
' are purchased. ' ' 

< I was interested in the comrrients in the general 
session, this morning about the good jobs and the 
• bad jobs as if the employment service creates 
jobs. The employment service ^works with the 
kinds of jobs" that are out in the labor market. It 
does not create job sO it obtains job orders from 
employers. Perhap)^/some\(^f >these jobs can be 
classified as being bbth-..^^ip|id and bad. I haV^e 
trouble understanding wft^l^lis a good job and 
what is a bad job. There are certain jobs that pay 
less than others; there are certain jobs that do not 
provide many fringe benefits. The kinds of jobs 
available reflect the dynarnics of the labor 
market. For example, employment in servic'e type 
jobs is increasing while employment in manufac- 
turing jobs is at least maintained in itself or in 
some instances declining. In Michigan in 1972, 60 
percent of the labor force was engaged in service 
type employment and 40 percent in goods 
producing industries. The bulk of the manufac- 
turing employment is in automobiles. The point is 
that the automobile industry, at least in 
Michigan,, is not hiring many people, but em- 
ployment in motels and hotels and restaurants 
and other service type jobs is increasing. Jobs in 
service type industries in 'most instances do not 
pay the same rate of pay^as -the autO' industry. 
Sweeping the floor in the auto industry pays 
$4.50; sweeping the floor in the hospital/ pays 
$2.35. It is important to explain realities of these 
types of jobs to those in search of employment. 

Both buyers iand sellers of. labor service need 
information. The employers need certain type3 of 
information such as wage data, supply of labor by 
types, or quality 9f labor, turnqver, job market 
behavior of specific group^, while the sejlers of 
labor services likewise neeof certain types od infor- 
mation: Where the jobs are, the types of jobs 
available, wages and fringe benefits, and other 
pertinent matter on which they can base an intel- 
ligent decision in selling their labor services. 
' » in addition to the buyers and sellers of labor- 
services, the school system requires information 
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to develop courses in vocational education. The 
employment service has a legislative responsibili- 
ty under both the Vocational Education Acts £^ 
.1963 and of 1968 to supply labor and job matkeV 
information. The counselors in high schools 
at university and post-secondary educational 
institutions also need information about jobs and 
how the labpfmarket Operates. As an example qf 
the need" for, ^la|^^ market information, universi- 
ties could use.i^bftinformation in their freshman 
orientation programs. B*^tga numbers of college 
graduates ar^ having trouble finding employment^ 
once they received their degrees. Many are under- 
employed in that they obtain jobs not consistent 
with their college education. There is'^another im- 
portant usage of labor market information. As a 
result of the Cooperative Area Manpower Plan- 
ning/System (CAMPS), involving large cities and" 
all the States, there is need for both labor market 
and occupational information. Allocations are 
being made by the U.S. Department of Labor on 
the basis of manpower planning. This under- 
scores the importance of having an adequate data 
base. There is need to identify the kinds of data 

XT 

needed to make the labor market function more 
effectively. The mission of the employment 
service, in my view, is to facihtate the employ- 
ment process to the end objective that the human 
resources of the Nation arc used effectively and 
efficiently. If that is the mission then we hgve to 
identify the kinds of data needed, devise methods 
of collecting and analyzing these data, and 
develop appropriate ways of disseminating them. 
Since there are many users of information, th^dis- 
semination must be tailored to the users' needs. 
Progress is being made in the marketing of. labor 
market and occupational information. Some in- 
formation is now available in Spanish. 

Another dimension of labor market informa- 
tion is the evaluation. We cannot be satisfied with 
what we have been cooing. We always must sub- 
ject ourselves to three critical, questions : ( 1 ) How 
good is thelabor market information, (2) what^ are 
the types of labor market information, (3) how 
ctimely is the information,- timely in terms of the 
dramatic changes that are occuring in the labor 
market. The labor market operates in a system of 
. change unparalleled in our Nation's history and 
therefore we need information. The buyers and 
sellers and potential sellers of labor services need 
^information on which to base intelligent deci- 
sions. . . 
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Summary of Group Disciission: Harold Kuptzin 



(Summary o f Group Discussion is dealt with un- 
der several topics developed from remarkSy ques- 
^tionjSr and arisivefs. of thoi>e in attendance,) 



LMI and Manpower Itevenue Sharing 

My question relates to labor market informa- 
tion for manpower planning purposes. As we 
move into '^manpower revenue sharing," do you 
see any new uses or new approaches in labor mar- 
ket information under manpower revenue shar- 
ing? 

Well, yes, we are going to have to sharpen our 
techniques to collect labor market data at the 
local, or what I call the natural, labor market. We 

-have good data nationally ; we have fairly good 
data statewide. The smaller the geographical 
unit, the poorer the. jJata, and interestingly 
enough, as the area size declines, our assumptions 
become larger. 

, I happen to be the chairman of the manpower 
committee under the mayor of Lansing, Mich. We 
are constantly searching out data on which to 
base our manpower planning. I don/t buy for one 
moment that nKinpower planning is directed sole- 
ly for the disaijvantaged. We take a total look at 
manpower.in our community; v/e look at what th6 
schools are doing, what Michigan State is doing; 
we look at the community colleges. I think we do a 
disservicejn just focusing on the disadvantaged, 
important as that may be. 

The other point that I must stress in conn^i 
with manpower planning, the data are what's^ 
portant. I don't pay mudh attention to the pla 
use thosedata as the basis for educating the com- 
munity in what manpower is all about. We're in- 
volved in a gigantic adult education process — to 
educate the community, the employers, the un- 
ions, the school system into'the multidimensions 
of manpower problems so that decisions can be 
made on a curriculum, etc., which will result in a 

• more effective utilization of the manpower, at 
least in my area. 

You're expressing it now from the local level. 
Now, how do you view the roles of, manpower plan- 
ning from a national point of view? 
The fact of. the matter is we have no national 

%ianpow€ir planning. Under revenue sharing we're 
asking the local areas and, I guess, the States to 
look at the data and come up with plans. I haven't 
seen a national plan. . : . ' 
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Under the manpower revenue sharing system, 
we're^still going to continue to do areawise plan- 
ning, but the money is to be given out to individ- 
ual localities, cities 100,000 or more. How do we 
merge these two, how do you force two individual 
cities or a city ai^td a suburban ring, where they 
feel they have very httle in common, to get to- 
gether on some common plan where we resolve 
problems? 

.Well, the prospects of a 15*percent bonusv we 
were told, may help. . 

Couldn't they qualify for that easily by signing 
a piece of paper with no subsequent copperation? 

Well, many countieiST constitute what I call a 
natural labor market 'and a Standard Metropoli- 
tan Statistical Area: (SMS A): But I know what 
you're talking about; those (elected officials are 
going to be out there to get their money for their 
own jurisdictions. How you get them together, I 
don'tknow. 

I'm hopihg that we continue on this path of 
statewide manpower planning beginning in loc^l 
areas. We have a course at Michigan State on tlj^ 
uses of data — I don't teach it, but some of hiy col- 
teagues who are very proficient in labor market 
behavior do — andit's rather interesting that not- 
only does this course serve our students," and 
we're strictly ii; graduate school, but increasing, 
number of students from the college^ of education 
and business come over to take that course <in the 
uses of data and that's a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

. . . * « 

6ne measure or index of the practical use of the 
employment service in* revenue sharing depends 
on whether mayors or cities pick up the employ- 
ment service as the deliverer of manpower ser-- 
vices. If they don't, won't one be able to ildentify 
why not as to the reason? . . 

Short-Term Local Outlook Information for 
Program Planning 

■ I'm with the Job Corps, and I'm intereb^ed in 
timeliness insofar as. planning is concerned. Un- 
like your earlier statement, we are working with 
the disadvantaged. . . . 

Yes, I don't mean to say the disadvantaged are 
notimportqnt, don't misunderstand me. - 
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Oh, no, I understand that; whl^b I'm saying/ the ' 
area that we encompass is strictly disadvahtaged. 
Would you elaborate a little bit on accuracy of 
forecasting. I'm interested froip a training sta^d- 
point in whait Jkind of cycles we can run so we don't 
start^out training kids for the wrong jobs. This is 
quite important in one of the places wTiere we rteed 
to do some better planning and we need the data 
todoitwith. 

You mean in t^rms of the kinds of job opportu- 
nities ^tthei^e? . , ^ ' 

Yes, You don't want to train them for automo^- 
tive mechanics, then with changes in the business 
cycle, they corrie out &nd there is no market for 
them. 

I was at a very large manufacturmg operation 
as receajtly as last Friday in Ohio. They happen to 
make cars there, and I asked the general man- 
ager, "What kind of manpower planning goes "on 
ii» a complicated operation such as you have?" 
and he said, "I regret to tell you, Dan, we do no ^ 
maripower planning/' He said tl^ey have -20,000 
applications on file for the various assembly jobs, 
ancjIjWith respect to skilled trades, he said. We're 
consVantly training, but we don't know how^m^ny 
we'll need by 1980, We do know that this plant is , 
going to increase its capacity, and so gradually we 
are adding rifore iand more into the apprenticeship 
program." Here's a major mo'dern automobile 
plant in "the United States, and headed^>>^a^ 
competent manager in my judgment, and he s^ys ^ 
that he knows absolutely nothing about man- 
power needs, ric) thing on planning manpower pro- 
jections. ' . , / ^ 

I thirtk tfie example you gave is^not atypical. I 
think this reflects the organizational^tructure of 
the auto industry. IVIany plant managers are not 
contributing tothe decisions which are made on ^ 
■ top. ... ^ ■ - ., . 

Part of the problem also is in terms of making 
projections at the local level. This is a very much ' 
mofe difficult task than making them at the^n^-V 
tional level. In a nationafeconomy everyone who 
, is going to be in the labor force in 1980 has already 
been born. We can make certain assumptions 
about what the national labor force participation 
rate is likely to be. We can assume 3 percent un- 
employment or 4 percent; whatever we think is;> 
the minimum fractional levet We then can get a* 
pretty good estiVnate of how many jobs we need to 
have for the country as.a whole. This is not going 
to be changed veryjuueh by people migrating iii 
or out of the country. J 



If yoii *re trying to project on that basis for Gali', 
fornia or West Virginia— well, think .back on* 
1960, trying to project to the i970's-~for these''. 
States, we really can't follow this same approach. 
You have to have some notion of what the econo- 
my of the State or the individual locality is likely 
to be. This is a very much more difficult problem. 
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I'm a bit concerned about our not responding to 
the Job Corps question. Just as you proceed in the 
national level and through the local level and find 
increasing difficulty in getting data, the ob- 
verse, it seems to me, holds asV^u proceed from 
long-term to shortfterm projections. 
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' We have not yet really developed a systemized 
approach to the short-range occupational projec- 
tions. Tfii the^ork we're doing on fiscal year 1975 
planning cycle for manpower r^enue sharing, Ve 
hope to come up with sorne better approaches 
than we've had in the past on short-range 
manpoWer'projections. This will be done nott)nly 
as occupational outlook information , but will take 
account of information from the Job Bank,- Em- 
ployment Security. Automated Reporting System 
(ESARS) and from a variety of other sources. We 
are in the process now of trying to systeihize the 
approach and to develop some specific instruc- 
tions on how to come up with specific information 
on occupations. Our present hope is to get sofne 
instructions to the States by the end of this calen- 
dar year, so it could be used in fiscal year 1975." 
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*' We keep talking about projection of labor de- 
mand, and sometimes people talk about training 
as though alKthe jobs needed are there; it's jUst a 
matter of identifying them. It seems to me that 
brie thing that the' employment service should do, 
andl don*t know whether it can be*done is: What 
can be doneabidut making those institutions that 
worry about training schools, the .employment 
service, and the Job Corps have a better relation- 
ship with the business side of the equation so that 
projectionscan be more solidly developed? This is' 
t area skills surveys tri^d to do. Even though 
we wnow there are biases in a forecast, it seems to 
m^hese could be identified if these surveys were 
done on a regularly recurrent basis. .They never 
conoycte^^rea skills surveys in a way to know 
what the^ia^es were, such as is doriehy the Com- 
merce Department when - they do the capital 
Expenditure survey. • " " . 
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^ We could do the same thing. We got started 
^ with the area skills surveys in about 1962 or 1963, ^ 
^^^fld they were frequently damned because they 
weren't fully accurate. These are first approxima- 
tions, I wouldn't like to stake my life on any" 
statistics, but at least they give us some general 
directions, and I was hoping that we could conti- 
nue that.' I don't know why we got off that track. 
That gave us a rough idea of what was happening 
in the labor market on a local basi^, 
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iNn pleased to see we have a number of State 
employment security ^dminisfeprators here. When 
I first met you, you ^e^e in the research field and 
that's been X number c!f years ago. I 'd be ijjterest- 
ed, from your present viewpoint of the State ad-^ 
ministrjative lev^l, in the kinds of demands being 
made oh the research functions, say cornpare X912 
with 10 years ago? ' - 

This is a very. Very serious problem in the 
States. The demand on the research staffs, and 
particularly now in the diffusion of demand for 
data on the local levels, has been fantastic. I can 
remegiber when it was"almost a capital sin if you' 
would dare to estimate an unemployntent rate for 
less than a standard metropolitan statistical area. 
Now, with the program planners in the CAMPS 
staffs and in the auxiliary groups* to CAMPS, 
we're not being asked to give an unemployment 
rate for just a small locality; it's^ gotten so th^it 
they want it in, you knpw,«a bjock bounded on the 
north by this street and on the south by thus and 
so. . . 

I think another thing, we have many new pro- 
grams tied to information that result in direc- 
tives going out from tlie Federal agencies, not so 
much the Labor Department or the Manpower 
Administration,,but others*, that say, in effect,^all 
you need to do is be in contact with the State em- 
ployment service and they can provide you with 
an answer to whatever data rteed you hafVe, They 
come to us ; we don't have the answer to t-hat par- 
ticular need,'"and we then get into a problem of re- 
lationships, the prestige, and ^h^^iple responsi- 
bility of the employment servit^ffl^t suffers be- 
cause of the excessive demands via the local 
route, 

.* * * 

, Another point! wanted to make relat£is to geo- 
graphical area data. In terms of information on la- 



^bor markets, we're dowiftirfi cenawSf' tracts ot even 
city blocks. This was forfced^uppn us by an act of 
/Congress. I think we carne'up/With aTeasonable 
and respon^iblasystemrforyoing this, one which 
can be improved or shoOld'be improved. But 
whether we like it or hot, we Ve in this business of 
small area data. ^ 

,. Another aspect of this problem cohies from the 
Office pf Federal Contract Com'jpliance Order No"; 
4, Employers weje told to M^to the employment 
service and obtain all the data they need on labor , 
supply , jninorities, and women. We're working up 
.sonie data' frpmi;he. 1970 census which may serve 
ias^better, guidelines. We hope to get these out in 
the fall. So, we are in the business of providing, 
and 'Will continue to be in the business of pro- 
viding, data to employers, data on smaller areas^ 

and data op and to applicants , /- > 

■ ' _^ . ' , . 

We're under severe pj;easure to produce the ^ 
data. We talked earlier about\he unemployment 
rates for small geopraphical areas. There's a lot 6f 
money riding on that in terms of £he Ei^iergency 
Employment Act. There's tremendous pressure 
to produce these kinds of data from various 
sources and to produce it right now. There's not a 
.day that goes by that somebody doesn't call my 
office from somewhere and ask, **Have you got 
data on this or that and the other information as it 
relates to occupational projections?" 

Requests come from a wide array of potential 
users out there. Many are coming from women's 
groups. They've rediscovered the world of work 
and goodness knows how many other groups in 
our State are concerned about finding employ- 
merit opportunities for women, career opportuni- 
ties for Women returning to school, parttime em- - 
ployrhent opportunities in civil service. 

Analysis and Interpretation of Data 

We have so many different types of users of 
data that we haven*t really paid enough attention 
to finding the utility of the data. How can we dis- 
seminate it in a fashion to meet the challenge that 
was presented to us this morning? Now, you talk 
about short-range judgmentSp .^ng-range judg- 
ments, a narrow base of data; a broad base of^ 
data, but we don't ever really spend any time on 
the question of what kinds of needs We anticipate 
these data being used for,- 

As I indicated, there are mariy users and we 
have to differentiate bur marketing strategy, if I 
. may ijse that word,, to meet the needs o^ the vari- 
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ous users. Onfe type of information is involved in 
the discharge Qf the counseling function. The * ' 
worker in search of a job needs another type. I 
ttunk that we are making so:no headway by dif-^ 
ferienti^ting our product to meet the needs of the . 
user. f i . 

. Well a lot of State employment security agency 
menibers here got started in the depression in the 
1930's. Perhaps the delegate from State X will tell . 
us something that he's doing with his labor m^E-' 
ket inforniation system." ' /■ 
. We try. to do a whole lot but it's really^ difficult- 
to get anythi;ig that you c^n really pin down..^ .1 
guess we putout reams of statistics and data, but 
don't analyze and know what we've got. Wve do 
work very closely with vocational education^ 
* # * * 

Do you have an expanded vocational education 
program^ in your State? ^ 

We are working very closely with them and 
they are haying a hard time coming up and really 
analyzing the data. We find that the labor market 
changes almost overnight. You can look in one 
area and say there are no openings for certain oc- 
cupations in that area and then 3 months later 
thei-e will be numerous jobs for the same occupa- 
tion. It changes so rapidly; 

What would you feel is your greatest need or-- - 
gap? What would be your thoughts about what, 
you would like to have thai you don't have? 

, We are missing information on the characteris- 
tics for all people who are'looljing for any type of 
work. Of our population, we have^cHaracteristics : 
information for about 10 percent each'fiscal year, 
" i.e., age, educatiprtV sex, race. We're getting be- " 
tween 25 to 35 percent of all the job openings but 
there is ia great gap between this and tifie universe 
of need, ; 

I'm talking about, analyses. We're- probably, 
going to b6 loaded with^-tables but h6][D0dy's ana- 
lyzed them, nobody's looking at what do these ^ 
data mean. We've goj: the data, Ve haven't ana- 
lyzed what they mean. I don't think we're looking 
at them enough.'We're just not doing enough of 
this either on a statewide basis or. nationally. 
^ ^ * « * 

. There is Something that's always bothered me. 
The Departments of Labor, Commerce, or what- 
ever it may, be, releases information and that is 
just to enable you to use or interpi-et in terms of 
that situation. It's not absolute. A lot of the data 
' are use^^in an absolute fashi&n. That's where the ■ 



misuse comes in; that's where the misguidance 
comes in; that's where the dissatisfactions are. 

Labor Market Inforniation/ for; Applicants 
and Career Guidance ^ . ^ 

We've been talking on thiT^p^nel as iMabor 
ma^-k^t information consists only of data. Labor 
market information is not only data, it deals with 
mor« than statistics. Basically, J think < we can 
subdivide the labor market information into two 

kinds— sjbatistical information for economic anal- 
ysis and possibly for planning purposes and some 
type 6f . program operation. A second type of in- 
formation, that may not be s.t/atistical at all, is 
needed for another part of program operations.. It 
is needed particularly for working with job appli- 
cants seeking employment. 

They want to know what you can tell them 
about how to get a job today. The applicant may 
be 40 to 50 years old and not want to know much 
about the world of work. Can we give him some 
clues as to ho^y he can go out and find a job? Does 
he need to join a union? What can we tell him 
about this? 'Or, if the applicant is a housewjfe,'^ 
whatc^n'you tell her abojat day-care facilities and 
what they cost? This is all labor market informar 
tion,butitis not data as such. VVe ought^tp_talka 
Jittle about^ this part of the program in terms^of 
nonstatisticai labor. market information. When 
you're trying td provide self-service assistance in 

, employment service offices, fehat^s the kind of in- 
formation we need in eacli office. . \ 

. " . ^ . . ^ ' / , , .« *4<^-- » >>^^jr^ 

There was a question on why Michigan State 
. University fdt compelled; tQ give occupational in- 
formation. or information concerning the world of 
work to its freshmen.^ 

* A goodly number of parents, particularly the 
parenis of college graduates in the social sciences, 
education, and liberal arts, feel tha^^fehey have 
been misled, that they sent their kids to college 
and we gave them a piece of paper— a diploma — 
and the students are still having difficulty com-, 
petirig in the world of work. This has really, built 
up. to. a crescendo. So as pajl^pfour^k for the 
orientation program for tHe incoming freshmen, 
we devote at least 2 day^f the week^long>prienta- 
t'ion on what's happ^^iing in the labor market. 

We are planning sessions for the parents; in 
fact I'jn going to be speaking to them myself on 
the^trends in the world of work so that they can 
have some better (inderstanding and appreciation 
,'of the dynamics of the labor market. 
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^ . isn^t it a little sad that at the college level we 
still haj/fe.to tell people about the world of/work? 

' Granted^. bjut I tell you there's been;a .drastic 
turnaround of parental support for ins titutions of 
higher learning in\this country. They say,^'*we 
. dpn'tfnmd working hard to, send'our youngster to 
college; but we want.the'kid to get a job.'" Now 
that raises interesting questions about the role of 
the'uniyersity and the world of work 

In the Dictionary of\Occupational Titles and 
•the unemployment service's occupational, analy- 
sis program^' we've focused on identifying those 
occupational traits associated with satisfactory 
. and. successful job performance. THe world of 
work is Ei very rfomplicated world. Most people ate 
familiar with it to the extent of their bwi} k^iowl- 
edge, jobs held by their brotl;iers, sisters, fathers, 
mothers, realtives, and friends. .We've,estimated 
there are 35,000 legitimate ways to Triake a living 
in this- country. When ^you. consider - there are 
"35,000 potential ways, there should be opportun- 
ity for everycme. Yet,', how reasonable is it to 
expect a teacher, guidance counseloV, or anybody 
else to be knowledgeable enough to^cover all of 
tjiem, ' , ^ , ^' . . 

In a special project in Oregon related to dissent- 
inatinglabor market information and information 
on the world of work, vifte. started with the as- 
sumption that students, aiid particularly high 
school students, have only minimal, very miiTi- 
mairinformatioiLSbout^the world of work. We've 
constructed for each of JKelnaj or occupations in^ 
the State a soft of fund of information on job opa 
. portunities,' wages, and other factors. This gives'^ 
students a good fir§t view on a computerized 
basis, of various occtipatipnar^reas they might . 
want to explore further based on what they've al- 
ready told us about themselvesf their preference. 

i\nother aspect of this program involves ^t^ie 
use of cassettiB tapes. We interview people in vari- 
ous occupations, ask then) to tell us in about 15 to 
20 minutes about the nature of the occupation, , 
what a typical day is like, what are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of working in this occu- 
pation, and so on. This helps you to get some sort 
of feeling for the occupation.^ 

About 30,000 persons have used this system in . 
fiscal year 1973. They are projecting about 
100,0(30 people to use the system in fiscal 1974. 
Another thing that should be rpentioned is thai 
we have set up a sort of consortium to operate the 
project, consisting of both education groups and 
the employment aervice, ant| this should help to 



facililatean exchange of information between the 
employment service and vocational education;^ 

As was pointed out earlier, we have soniething 
like 35,00b different occupations in the U.S. econ- 
(Jmy. This is a bewildering array of oqpupations. If 
a kid goes into this kind of supermarket to shop 
for occupational information, and everything is 
- filed every which way, he has ^o have some guid- 
ance on how to organizehis thinlcing about partic- 
ular occupational choices. In this particular pro- 
ject we are tryiijg to help him narrow his choice so 
that he can identify certain skills and relate them 
tQ his a|)titudes'or interests, > ' 

You might be interested in something we trie^: 
on a voluntary basis. Several years ago, we were 

"concerned about whatvthe youngsters felt, what 

' their djtaterests iiroccupations werei arid the type 
of trainings needed tq meet thes6 reqUirei^iexi 
We sent out a survey to several^ unio>highi 
at two high schools. We asked the stiiideriXs t^n^ 
dicate those occupations that they thought they 
were interested in. We did not give them | list; we 
just y4nted them to, from their own' limited 
knowledge.'identify what were their interests. We 
a§Ked th^m in the light of what they, chose, what 
did they think they had to do to prepare 
themselves to be able to find employipent in that 
job. You'd be surprised at the complete lack of 
knowledge that these kids had regarding what 

Hthey-^would^have'to" do in getting a job. 

We also get a lot of differences Between males 
and females audit was very interesting. Women's 

^^aspirations^ere up much^^igher in the Ught of 
what the occupational distribution is at present. 

In one country, in order |:o be a vocational guid- ' 
anct counselor you ht^ve to teach at the elemen- 
tary school level a mihimum of 3* years, I ques- . 
tioned theni about this requirement. Why do you 
have to teach at the elementary school for 3 yea^rs 
in order to be a vocational guidance counselor? So 
you can understand the students. Any occupa- 
, tional guidance counselor or a college guidance 
counselor couldn't care less about teaching "the 
kids Iff eletn^ntary school. But this was a State re ' 
quiremenf^nd that was it. 

* * *. . ■■■ 

That is not'atypical. I think the emphasis on 
counseling is important. It involves relating to 
. people. But once you rejate to them what are you 
going to tell them? I think this isSvhat we haven't 
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paid enough attcntipn to. What is it you want to 
tell them after you estab^lish a particular relation- 
ship? I think we haven't emphasized -that enough. 

'Measuring Employment Service Performance 

We really haven't discussed the point Mr. Kol- 
berg made in his talk with respect to allocation of 

r resources toState employment security agencies. 
W« should at least touch ,on the contribution of 
labor ma'r^^^fyniation J4 thinking about what 
labor in^^S^^^&Brxiieition can contribute to this 
area/ 1 b^i|^p^|veVe been placing too much im- 
portancei oirliational level data and on place- 
merits as the only indicator of performanG|. We 
think of the employment service as an. agency 

" whose mission is to help j^ebple get jobs; whether 
through placements or other factors. We need to 
think about how we can better nieasure the serv- 
ices the employment service provides on a 
nonplacement basis for helping people get jobs or 
helping theip make appropriate vocational choic- 

\\ * jjt * 

That cornel back to the point Mr. Kolberg was 
making. H^said the prime mission of the em- 
ployment/service is to rr>ake placements. The 
questioji that really comes up is what are the acti- 
vities^at the employment service may be doing 
that/are not really a mission of the employment 
service in this sense? J 

I would interpret th^tr^other way. In making 
a placement, if ^.u do some good coS&eling and 
if you use good labor market or job market infor- 
mation, this in itself may raise the placement rate. 
* * * 



certainly c.ontributea to thfeir; success in gettmg 
eiflployment. If we can't/find,a way of measuring 
the value of these services to applicants, then 
we're going to loge our ability to provide this kind 
of service because all staff will have to make place- 
ments and nothing else. 

That's the way the States are going to take 
this, ril tell you. They will say we're going^to get 
our rnoney based on that placement count and 
you can bet your hfe that that's where the enipha- 



sis is going to go. 



I wasoutinTacoma, Wash., at one of the Com- 
prehensive model (COMO) cities a few weeks ago, 
^They were running an experiment with .practice 
job interviews and also bad specific guidai^ce ses- 
sions where people criticized what th^y did during 
the interviews on closed-cirpuit television. They 
discussed what they had done wrong or done 
right, and also gave tips about 'what specific 
employers may or may not like. They set up an 
-^experiment wi}:l> two dozen pe6^1e separated into 
Hwo different groups^ brie to get this kind of l^bor 
mw^sgt^^gmnta^wf^^and the other not. Of the 
group that got^jB specific help most got jobs. Of 
•the^group that didn't get the help very few got 
^jobs. Most ofahose who got jobs could not be 
officially counted as employment service place- 
ments- Shouldn't we be^able to make a report as 
an employment service placement for them? We 



I agree that the l^ind of assistance that we give 
to people that actuaHy a^ssists to put them into 
employment, but that doesn't result in a place- 
ment insofar as the employment service is con- 
cerned, is certainly very valuable but we can'tj get 
a count on it, we can't hold it, so how are we gfoing 
to prove our worth in that area? / 

What Mr. Kolberg was saying was all these' 
other things are nice but the name of the game is 
placements. People get so involved in the tail 
wagging the dog we've got to take a second to 
look at this and see if we're not expending the 
efforts in the'^directio^^ that are ^ not really 
requiring our attention. ^ - , 

If we give people on the outside another index, 
an additional index, by whig;Ji they may judge the 
employment service, then placement is the only 
thing \hey have. Either^v^^ count placements or 
>^we have no other measure, I think we have an ad- 
ditionalmeasure above and beyond employment 
service placements. *» \ 

You can't judge placer^^ts* without looking at 
the labor market. Mr. Kolbej-^ was talking about 
one local office^having maj^^^Q placements per 
man-year and another thap«ad 500. Now the 
point is if you went to look aMhe local labor mar- 
ket area you might find one had little^^no indus^ 
try and its office is there for variou^^^'^ical/br 
other reasons. You might find"6u£ that there 
really shoald^^t be al^Q^^^^ffice there or maybe 
there should lie- a oi^^^^pcal office, and staff 
and effort^shbutd-^be tiwving in other p^rts of the 
State. These two have to go together, I think. A 
beginning of a 'standard for >^^^ments is the 
labor market. . 

* * * ■ 

Do we still use the term **the penetrati^pSte"'?" 
We still use that term around here. I fe^e never 
really, used that as a very valuable analytical tool 
for tifll-^pl^y^^^t^^srvice unless, as this gentle- 
man up here poii\ted out, we have some 
knowledge of the local Ifjibor market. 
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When we* now discuss the penetration rate 
we're talki^ about the whole labor market. How- 
ever, most/people who get jobs are already 
employed. They don't n^ed the information or 
other help of the eiiiployment service. They move 
from one job to another without ever being unem- 
ployed. The clientele of Ihe employment service-is 
mostly unemployed people. We need to measure 
what we're doing or unemployed people, not in 
terms of penetration of the entire labor market. 



* « iis 



. Applicable to .that point, my students have 
somethmg they call Kruger's law. The best time . 
to find a job is^when you have a job. 



One ineasure of the effectiveness of the e^plpj^-: 
ment service and placemeijts is *Vhat dioe's tte^^^ 
public think of it?" Somebody corries in, , the 
employment service places him or not, arfd that's 
it;, that's their only function, I'-m afraid that's 
being used; as a measure. ' 



Of course it is, not only as a mgasure, but as am- 
munition against us. You look all over the" 
.country arid in every major labor market all you 
have to do is just get a telephone book of 1960 and 
get a telephone book of 1972, for Detroit or for 
Lansing, i.e., where I work, and compare the 
number of priyate fee-charging agencies whit^T^ 
are just m\ishrooming and nobody really pays 
any attention to that. I hope that one of the'se 
days we can have some kind of regulation of the 
private fee-charging agencies for a variety of 
-Toasori'S:^ -m nofei^^fU.5^^hay; .d^^^ 
pjrocla3iTiT''feither;:;-'M '^-^-^ ■ '' /^ " 

■ • ■ ' ^- ' " ■ ■ V ■ ' 

z*'-^*: ' ■; - 

' Shouldn't we be developin^,v^rri(^^^res for . 
employment service standard s?'!^ we re going to 
be funding to operate on the basis of placement, I 
think we should compute things we're doing to an ' 
individual, to produce this placement! 

Someone asks you the question," what is „a 
quality placement? They're going to have to take 
a look at this. There are a^.yariety of .thirtgs that 
rnake good qualify. placementy>l;^l^^f)ercent of 
minorities placed. Anotjier^ on&^ig^^ if we 
had some kind of way to find out, if you place a 
person at the entry level and he ended up as 
manager of the firm, that would bS^uite a quahty 
placement. / 



' Whep.we get into this area i^:ivolving place- 
rnents it is difficult to'jiidge a quality placement. 
Is it^a professional placement? Tha^is what they 
said some years ago. We got more points for the . 
professional placemient than, for the low-skill 
placements. And then it anly takes one time 
through,' until .the local office staff get the< 
statistics to try to etnphasize what we do in that 
area. We don't have any trouble with numbers^ 

A placement may be good if a person gets a job 
in a certain company, even at an entry level. This 
might still be considered a very high-grade place- 
ment because ^he's gat a career for life in most 
cases. I think that when the local offices make 
their analyses of good and bad jobs, a distinction 
should be made between an entry level^ at a 
minimum wage and a nowhere job at a rninimtim; 
wage. I , ■ ^ ■ - . j/: . • ' , 

.And by the type of employer. You're right, the 
telephone company repVesents' one kind of em- 
ployer; the carwash agericy another. 

What one.does for an applicant determines the, 
character of the placement, which is Very iVrlpor- 
tant in this situation. If the job is with a good em- * 
ployer/eVen tlrough the first jbb^ is a^ m.inirnum 
wage job, it may be a quaUty placement. So the 
^age of the placement cannot always be a criter- 
ion in all cases in judging a job. * . 

LMI Resource Needs * ^ ' " '■' ^ 

My role here today is as State information, di- . 
rector Tin tending to look at the first word here, 
//improved quality, ect." Now^.over the years the 
>emplO;yi5jeiit :^et^vfce'has attempted to improve 
;^'thi^;qir^ty, Tfte F^^^ Government, however, 
has not supplied the resources for different uses of 
the data. How do you satisfy all purposes? 
. In terms of our budget for the operation of the 
employment service, what percentage of ^ our 
budget is spent on labor market and occupational 
information? - ^ , ^ \ 

1 think our goal is to gettip to 4 percent. I don't 
think we've reached that levet' 

■. ^ /»- 

1 knew it was about 3 to 4 per<i^&nt. The reason I 
wanted that figure is that when you talk about im- 
provement of quality we've got a long way to g6 in 
terms of allocation of our resourceslfor that partic 
ular function. > 

Better firsancing can help us get some more 
manpower out ther(s,.It can enable us tq experi- 
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meht with different approaches in the collection of 
the data. The question was raised of the timeli^ 

• ness otthe data; it takes manpower and resources 
to ^0 all that. ' 

T. . * * * 
I have something to $ay in terms of cost bene- 
fit. The cost of inefficient, vocational education, 
cost of curricula, and cost ofjiaving people who 
have not reached the pbtennal that they Jnight 
reach is. extremely high, compared to some of the 
costs of manpower programs. However, they may 

i- be difficult to. measure. We're going to have to 
start tabbing up the social cost involved related 
to improper data. ' . . 

Recommendations ' ^ • '^i. 

; Td lilce to (offer these recommendations as a 
siimrhary of our ^iscussion. One, labor market in- 
formation must include'both statistical and non- 
statistical information for.,us^in helpirtg different ' 
groups.. Such inftirmation is for use 'by (l )/job 
applicants, (2) eroployment service and manpow^ 
er planners, (3) employer^ in terms of recruit- 
ment and plant location, and (4)' other Federal 
and community agencies. Tu^o, labor market 
information is of two major types, one stati'stical- 
demographic information used partially for in- 
house purposes but niainly for outside research, 

\ planning, and analysis, and second, operating in- 
formation which may be used in connection with 



■ ' ' * ' ' . ■ , ■■ 

.. t ■ - ■ i. ! ' 

self-service employment servite operations—as- 
sisting job applicants or staff who work directly- 
with them. Three, ^-need for short-rangeooccupa- 
tional projectiofis, particularly connected with 
programs such as Job Corps. OneVaspect that 
could contribute to improved short-range ocoypa- 

nional jprojections is more in^ehsive use of 
employer surveys on a continuing, recurrent basis 
as pointed out earlier. Four, a' need for more 
detailed, better information on the world of. work 
and this goes all the way through the school level, 
through college and even thfdtigh adult work. 
Five, a need for a better analysis of the character- ^ 
istics of people who are unemployed, people who 
come to the employment service for help. Six, we* 
need more integration of data from varid'us^ 
-sources such as thj& Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the eiTiployment service, the. Bureau of the- 

• Census, and' schools. Many groups producing^ 
data just are not doing enougli to try to taring it 
together. 'Seven, we*re dealing with not only a 
printed word but audiovisual methods of present- 
ing labor market information, particularly for use 

. ' by youngsters l^ecause they don't like bo read that 
much. They may pay attention to cassette tapes 
or films or slides or other things. And finally, 
number eight, is the need for' better information 

' on meaaXiring the performance of the (employment 

^ service, either placement performance or other 
types of performance, but we have really just 

^ barely scratched the surface in that area. 
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, -There have been continual questions as to the 
need, the propriety, the degree, and the^kind of 
services that we should give to those applicants 
that we generally refer to as special service appli- 
cants. These questions are dilemmas that present 
themselves to us when we consider cp^f, effective- 
ness, {Production, and manpower reVenu^ sharing.' 
What impatts, will these things have on the ' 
ability oHJie employment service fq^rnily and sys; 
tem to ccnitinue to be able to provide special appli- 
cant services? For example, had you chosen to go 
tP' another panel this morniltig, one which will dis- 
cUrss the^TT)ploj^er*s report forrestructuring of the 
employq^er^ sei:^ systems, the Vick- 

^er^^jr'ep6t!&^^^^^^ learned there that 

theri^i^rf^^ whic^li says special applicant 

serviclfej^. shoiiljEi be removed - from the nornial 
main^treainof jo^^ services. Questions 

again would come, up, can we afford "this kind of 
luxury becau$fe of co^t factors involved? How do. 
we generally - handle the probleni Qf providing 



special applicant services? Dt^ ^V^ teally have that 
kind of responsibility? If we do^^how do we meet 
that challenge^? What is'our true, role in continu- 
ing to give special applicant services? To give Us 
the stimulatibn that will put us in a , position to de^ 
velop some sdlid recommendations, we l^ave as 
pur key presentor this morning Dr. F. Ray Mar- 
shall. ' ' ' - / . ^ 

Very briefly, let me tell you about him. Dr. Mar- 
shall is a professor of economics at the Utiiyersity 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. He earned his B.A. degree 
at Millsaps College, his M.A. at Louisiana Statev 
University, his Ph. DT at the University of Cali- 
fornia: He has taught at the. University of iten- 
tucky and at the Universityv of Mississippi.i He 
was a Fullbright Research Scliglar in Finland. His 
distinguished publications include: 'The Negro 
and Organized Labor; Labor Economics, [yVageSy 
Efnployrrient and Trflde Unioiii&m; The Negro 
Worker; ^Labor ifi the South; The^Negro^ and 
Apprenticeship. I give you Dr. F. Ray Marshall. 



Preseiitatipn: r>x. F.-Ray iN^arshaih 



You can sfe^ fifom th^ program that I wa& given 
quite an assignnientj^lb talk about the special 
' needs of nieirlhers of^riority groups^ veterans, 
youth, and older workers, employabili^ty develop- 
ment selrvices; to workers who are not job ready 
including- counseling, manpower training, work- 
experience programs, ai>d supportive services. As 
I uniierstand my role here it is to first throw out 
some ideas about the special problems of what we 
canlooQsely call di^^vantaged groups, or people 
who ai^ no^ ordinarily included in the work, force, 
and then to discuss the role of the employment 
service in ipeetiiig the needs of these special ; 
groups..It is unnecessary to point out that T really , 
do not know. the answers to those'questions^, but I 
am supposed to raise some issues and then have 
discusgionrfrom^ the audience. \ i ' * 
- / * Eirst^^^ a very 'general com the needs 

of all thpse ^oups. Whoever we do^ it is very im- 
portant to try to unders^nd as much as wexan 
about their special needs. This'point^seem^^|.o^i 
obvious to re.tjuire emph^is, but the point islloo 
often ignored and I %lieve it is an important 
. cause' Qf failui^e ii^i?K^anis dealing with disad- 
vantaged groups. '^"^ 
> A secopd^need of these spiecial . groups we are 
^ talking abotit is they need spmie way to influence 



or control services rendered , to them. Tbo often ^ 
the services are thoughfi up by somebody else, im-. 
posed on people without any participation by / 
them at alL I am well enough* aware of the prob- 
lems we had with the Office of Economic Oppon* 
tunity (OEO) and the coi^unity action agencies 
and the concept of maximum f^asiHe participa^ 
|:tion of the poor and other p^ple iiv^rograms to' 
know that thistis an extremely difficult thing to , 
accomplislv, but I am equally convinced' that we 
are likely not to have efifective^i.ublic poHdes un- 
less client groups have some way to influence the 
^services supposedly*de,signed to he]p them. I dp . 
not know hCw taaccomplish thi^t, but it seems to 
me to be ^an important thing to try, ; ^ 

A third general corfiment is that theise ^peciaU - 
groups on our list ne^qd soj^pe* kind of preempl6y- ^ ► 
ineiit*<?ounseling and preemployment trainmgv It 
is very important to specify the nature of- that V 
training, because tob often preemployment txaih' 
ing is confused with skill training and therefore! • 
gives the'coneept of skill training less support; 
than it might qthenvise have had. Much of what ; 
we called ^manpower training during the 1960'S v / 
Was really preeniployment'tr^ining'^ ligot 
job ready^ rather. t%8tn.tepch,mg tKe^ skillsy atid, . 
..therefore, made tt- possible for pe^ie 
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have been trained three or four times and .1 am 
still unemployed." They obviously really had not 
been job trained but had experienced preemplpy- 
ment' training. Nevertheless, preemploymeni 
training4s important and ought to be an integral 
part of our overall manpower policy , but we; ought 
not tp confuse it with job training. Most of thjg^ 
.speidial groups also need some effective way to 
eliminate labor iftarket discrimination against 
theni for factors unrelated to. productivity. 

A fourth and very important need of most of 
these special gtoups is jobs. If you cannot get the 
/jobs in theprivate sector, we ought to have public 
employment programs designed to deal with the 
needs pf particular groups, especially young peo- 
ple and the- aged. Operation Mainstrean}-type 
. programs seem to me to be a good example'^of an 
effective way to design public jobs to fit the needs 
of people in rural areasy but there is no reason ^m- 
ploym^i; programs should be restricted to rural 
areas. «^ ' ' 

All these people in our special%roups also need 
education and training, ^but in different hiixies; 
some' will not need or beriefit fronr) education.or 
training. 

The evidence, we have supports the view that 
-the mosteffective training programs contain both 
on-the-job training and related instruction along 
the lines of •apprenticeship,.training. 

You can train workers more flexibly if you 
teach them sQitti^hing about the theory of the job 
" as well as how, to do the iMnual skill components 
of the j ob . Filially , some oft he people fe these spe- 
cial groups are not going tp^.benefit from any of 
tKese prog;fams, and therefoJ^we need adequate 
income maintenance, hea/lth,'"and welfare pro^ 
gr^nfis for them. .^^7, 

Now, having said all that, the real question is 
how should the^^iriploym^nt service, resporfd. to 
the fecial probl^s of minorities! the disadvan- 
' tagedi and the peo^ in the other categories we 
are concerned .'with? In reiiporiding to' this ques- 
tion it is impoKant to think .thrpugh the kinds of 
\ things theemployment^rvice can and cannot do. 
We have madiB a fair number of. mistakes and 
created many problems by assuming that the em- 
; ployment service could do things* that it really is 
not well equipped to handle. The employment ser- 
vice has a very poor Vmage among minority 
groups and disadvantaged people;, 'fhis is going 
to be extremely hard ttii overcome:lt is almost like 
the story; where ohe'sailor asked another if he be- 
lieved all those bad things thby are saying about 
the chief, and theother sail^rs^ys, '*Yes, what are 



they?'] It is very difficult to find minority group 
xepresentati.Ygp who'will say much about the em- 
ployment ser^^ice. Realistically, however, it is im-' 
portant to recognize that contrary to this general 
image, the employment service did not create, all 
\ the problems that nwnorities and other disadvan- 
iV - taged people face, although^'it might tfot have 
: donawhat it could have to eliminate discrimina- 
tion, especially withi'p its own ranks. But much of 
.;£he criticisfn of the employment seft/ice could be* 
'^jV' leveled at schools and other ingtitutipns in the 
v>*[rsociety as well. - ^ ' 

h^v There are some oth^r basic problems in trying 
'to get the employrpent service; to r^spoftd^ to the 
prolblems of the disaldyantaged; First, we have 
' assigned the employment service roles that it is 
not well suited tp carry out. For example, the em- 
plbymentservice is not a Very gocTd policing agen- 
cy, so that when we assign it functions like polic- 
ing migrant housing requirements it is not likely 
to be very effective, because the service really 
. does not have much power over employers. A pro- 
V motional agency like the employment service'i3 
trying to get employers to yse its facilities but its 
main penalty is to deny violators the use of its 
^ facilities. ^ . . 

The employment service's effectiveness also 
has apparently been impaired by assigning it in- 
\ compatib^le tasks; I am 'hot sure.about this point 
and r would like to gee. that discussed;more. For 
example, is it incompatible to assign the eijiplpy- 
ment service simultaneously the^ function of in- 
creasing its placements and giving greater atten- 
tion to the problems of the disadvantaged? Em- 
ployment servicerepresentatives tell me those are 
incompatible, that if you try to concentrate on the 
problems of the disadvantaged, placements will. 
. go down, because you ha;^e to devote more atteri- 
tioti and resources to the problems of the ^ad- 
vantaged, so you have fewer resources to devote 
to placements. It might be argued that the em- 
ploy ment. service could accpmpjish both .objec- 
tives if it had more resources, but this is by no.^ 
means certain iri vieW of thie other problems dis- 
cussed earlier. 

I am sui^you are familiar with the attacks that 
have b^n made On the employment-servicei in re- 
cent yers by the National Urbaif^Coalition, the 
Lawyers Committee Jor Gival Rights Under the 
Law, the lawsuits agkihst the Rural Manpower 
Service, arguing, in essehcfe, that the emplpyi^ent 
service cannot and will not respond to the inter- 
ests, ot migrants and oth'et ^disadvantaged 
wqrker?. . " cv . ^ \^ . . : 
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What is the evidence with respect to these 
charges? There is little doubt, that the employ- 
ment sefvice has improved its hiring of minori- 
ties, has become more responsive to the interests 
oMisadvanta^ed groups, and devotes more of its 
^^time and resources to this disadvantaged, relative- 
ly^ than^jme 'prop^>rtioti of disadvantage^l appli- 
cants; and the number of minority employees has 
o been going up.TNievertheless^ the employment ser- 
. vice aJtill perpetuates the- bagic employment pat- 

* t^rn^ ij^ the system, although it does more to per- 
' patuate black employment patterns than it does 

• to perpetuate white (employment patterns. If you 
lofiHat the numbers you can conclude' that the em;- 
ploj^ment "service is already responding to the 
placement' of people in low-wage jobs, where the 
most placements are, but jgpn it do more to in- 

" crease the placement of minorities and other 
\ '.groups in. better jobs and high wage jobS? The at- 
' titudes of both^empjoyer? and minorities about 
theemployment'serviceinake this a difficult task. 
Employers feel they are not likely to get the kind 
of people they want through the employment ser- 
vice, and have therefore turn(^ to private employ- 
tnent ageijcieS. As the employmen£ service con- 
' *centratps on the problems of the disadvantaged, 
the private agencies have increased thieir place- 
ments of the advanta^^MoreOver^ in reaching 
many of the gr(ji^s^^^ar|&l^^ about it is go- 
ing to be necessary to do* itftire than just furnish 
r job information. It is also going to be necessary to 
have a speciahzed staff provide some supportive 
services. * ^ . 

/ 'What for example, is the most effective way to 
meet the employment needs of minority groups? 
, We have small demonsttation projects m Atlanta 
and Houston that are trying to answer that ques- 
tion„w!th respect to getting pi'Qfessional and tech- 
nical jobs for minority women. We seem to have 
discovered that the fijst requirement for success 
is a small dedicated staff who can rela;te. ta the 
groups they are trying to place. These staffs must 
seek put applicants and establish a relatio^^ljip 
' with thB industry in order to build a britig^^" 
tween the minprity community and the industry. 
The model hefng used is the apprenticeship oiitr 
; r^ach concept, except it is being now a4apted to 
the problems of black women. The id^a of/ 'sweat 
equity'' also is being built into this program, ^hat 
is toji^y , the women who P^^iMI^^^ expected 



bo participate in the program as| 



r compensa- 



.tion foi; the. help they received. If, for example,^ 
you ate'getting a group ready, to make applicatipn 
where ^previous individuals were placed, then *' 
those placements are expected to help^'With that 
and you ^re expected to do this thing around the ^ • 
clock, and |t is not considered by the group to be 
an 8 to 5 job at all, ^pd therefore it requires a great' 
deal of attention to detail. ^ 

Another very important aspect of the project is 
that it has only one purpose. One of the problems 
wehave had with many programs, including all of 
the new assignments ,\Yehave,given the employ- ' 
ment service in recent years, is that if an cifgency • 
ac(|uires too many purposes it is yery difficult to 
concentrate much;attention on any one of them. - *. 
The outreach concept is based on the assumption . . 
that if .you assign dedicated people to one task 
and tell them-tddo whatever has to be done to get 
the job dqne, they willbe more successful than if 
they h^d multiple tasks; . . V , 

• Can the employment service do these lj:inds of 
things?Intheshortrun, Idonotbelieyethey can. • 
In the long run, maybe they ^an. 

Another area thatxould illustrate the problems , 
we face" is the whole question of how you extend 
manpower services into rural areas. It w^a good 
idea to transform the Farm Labor Service mto the 
Rural Manpower Service (RMS). Ihope the role of 
the RMS can be maiyitained and even expanded 
ijecaUse rural people tend to be invisible and yni^ 
organized arid are therefore unable to get^eir fair 
share of sec^l services. They therefore seriously 
need advocates at the highest level they can pos- 
" sibly get them and^that's one role that the Rural 
Manpower Service has performed ; even though 
the charge against the Farm Labor Seryice has . * ^ 
been vaUdated^: as it did' perpetuate discrimina- 
tion; it was m^re- responsive to the interests of 
employers than it ^ya,s to the interests of the 
workers. The ftural Manpower Service is trying to 
break down discrimination an^make the^mf|.lpy- 
merit service more responsive to rural wor&rs 
and not just to agriculture. I conclude that the 
empliyymentWervice reafly has very little power ' " 
either to eradicate discrimination or to carry out^ ^ 
police functions. I think the employment service 
should concentrate on placement^ counseling, ;^d 
job development and leave enforcement up to 0 
• somebody else and maybe even leave the ouix^iBiCh 
function up to somebody else. 
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Summary of Group Discussion: Earl Klein 

A number of questions were raised as to why employment- that is to some degree subsidized, 
the unemployment rat^i for blacks still persisted Ah example of this is the Texas Mainstream Pro- 
at a level of twice that of whites^— this despite vx)- ^am. People in that program, over 65, say they 
catiorfcal training; Orientation, and bther man- ^jiwOuld work free because pf what it does to them 
power and antipoverty programs. Even more im- , psychologically. TJiey feel that they are doing 
portant is What to do about it. There was some ! useful things, such as cutting brush, painting 
discussion of utilizing on a broader scale the type houses ^in poor neighborhoods, building play- 
of demonstration project conducted in Atlanta " grounds, cleanihgup streams, planting trees; and 
and Houston in giving employment opportunities they do it at relatively lowxost.. 
to black professionat women. The program w^s ^If we take the view that somehow w^ ar6 going 
successful because (1) it concentrated on perspns ^ to take c^re of the people who are unable to wOrk 
with potential, (2K singled them out fqr /special or who ought to work full time in the mainstream 
attention and services in preparing them for work of the labor market^ then it might be a^tmch more 
in terxiisof job conduct, dress, hygiene, etc., . and* effective uise of our public resouc^s to'n&ive a pro- 
(3) conducted a highly individualized job search. gram like that thdn just let, people seek oyt an 
Thr results were that employment risks were ■ existence on what they might get from welfare, 
minimized.' , * There are riot many persons with lifelong rural 

The employment service demoftstrated this bafckgrourids who will be interested in and 
capability in its Human Resources Development capable of being retrained for nonfarm work or 
( P Bp y program wfien it was appropriately fi- ^who wish to be relocated to get a job; The model is 
nanc^d (as the Atlanta demonstration project not niecessarily limited to rural. There are. other 

people who have special nieeds who could be doing 
useful things through programs designed to 
utilize their abilities and still be in the public in- 
terest. We can get at unemployment better that 
way and at lower cost than by trying to pumpi 
money through the whole system, through 
monetary and fisc:al policy.' ; , 

Qne commentatoigDoint up the n^d for fewer 
gfeneralizatiojis about' the employment service 
and more specifics. In a public agency;, it is Got a 
choice of whom we should serve or not serve. We 
should therefore focus on the behavior of the staff 
*who are in the local offices of the employment ser- 
vice in terms of how they provide services to the 
people \vho come to th^ for help. It is staff who 
prpvi(Je .equal opportunity, to agency clients.* 
Laws will solve phe problems of overt, specific 
cases of. discrimination that you ban prove in a 
court of law, but what we have to do is tp have 
policies"and sta^^ttitudes which give primary 
emphasis on the qualifications of people for jobs. j 
A questioner asked whateffeqt revenue sharing - 
would have on all these programs; E^^Marshall 
thouglit that it would have a deleterio^^ffect in 
some cases, parUyJbecause jn the abSBni^.of some 
kind of restriction or guidlines the local areas are 
liot going to change their pridrities. In many 
places, they arc going to concenjjate more on, 
short-ruri, narl-ow^jectives which rarely in^^d6 
any kind of human resource ^velopment, ' be-' 
jobs. Or it could be done through public service / caus^he" political reality is &uch, particularly in ' 



\vjS&), Unfortunately, it has not been so financed 
offi q continuing basis and thus can provide inten- 
sft^e services of this kind to relatively^few appli- 
cants who require them. / , , 
^The-.^plOyment service has had an image 
probi^m^ith minorities. There have been im- 
proveih^nts in the staff hiring pattern, but ov6r-^ 
coming Mia t image is going to be a long-run propo- 
sition rather tha jmort run. Equal opportunity 
needs to be institiffionalized. In general, the em- 
ployment service has been unable to deal with the 
disadvantaged by prpviding normal employment 
service activities and when intensive services are 
provided, normal employmeht* activities in the 
employment service have suffered. From a policy 
standpoint, it is desirable that the employlnent 
service service both the disadvantaged and the 
nondisadvantaged. That 'requires adequate fi- 
nancing., . >^ " • J V 
" Citing Operation Mainstream and youth pro- 
grams, as examples, employment service pro- 
grams to help special groups were advocated. 
Many of these population groups haye difficulty 
in getting and h9ldiftg jobs. The people who don' t 
get inclVided in the job market in the ordinary pro- 
eessesfcm^ntjts^^ jobs under ordinary 
prqcedures ih th^ private sector {^i^hout intoler- 
. able levels of inflation. We might do it through 
voluntary fiscal policy, such as n^^king the labor 
mOrket so-rtight that even these folks could get 
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small towns and rural areas, that yoti are go^ng to 
get a whole lot more political mileage out of ,a^ 
building somewhere than you are out of improv- * 
ing the education and incomes of the people. Why 
should we pay attention to training people who 
may leave? We build that building and it stays 
there. , , > 

Revenue sharing is like the Emergency Ern- 
ployment Act. It may be a one-shot thing. You 
Can't be sure that it is permanent, so how can you 
plan oh it? The other problem is that the formula 
that is likely to be used is one that will discrimi- 
nate against rtiral areas, unless you have'an out- 
right allocation of d certain. amount to rural are^s. 
"There is an assutnption underlying revenue shar- • 
ing that is-questionable —'the assumption' that lo- ' 
cal people know their problems better than any- 
bpdy'eKe. This is faY* from being acertainty. There 
is^a political reality also that has^caiised the exist- 
irfg structuring of local priorities. If you can as- 
sume that groups which he^d help in getting into 
the labor market are going to somehow.get mor^ 
power Ip.influence the locat situation, then you 
might be aftle to make that work. The poor and 
other disadvantaged groups have seldorti Avielded 
that power. The othier problem is that many ot the 
manpower problems are nationalin scope, and na- 
.tional problems need to be addressed* at the na- 
tionallevel. It is true that the program has to'be 
carried out J;)y somebody at the local level, but it. 
does not follow that the local xmit of government ; 
is tKe one which can carry it out most effectively. 

It seems that the most popular program with 
the Ipeal units. of government would be the kind of 
subsidized. jobs authorized by the Emergency 
Employment Act: The question is whethfijF these 
job sl^^s would be filled by th6 kind of people who* 
need th(B help^tl^e most. WitH respect to specializa- 
vtion, it is difficult with present financing id have a 
v^jpecialisjJfor minorities, a specialist for handicap- 
..ped, etc. The employment service must be able to 
deal with everybody. The national policy of 
setting annual placemient goals has created a ten- 
dency to ignore people^ith problems in order ta 
meet the goals, because if you d6n*t the ^ency is 
likely to ha^^e fewer resources next year. National 
policy and resources are really major factors' af- 
fecting the employment service today. 

If manpower policies are to be decentralized 
under manpower revenue sharing (MIiS), the 
question is '*Is there a role for the employment 
service?** Aniong the people who are probably the 
best tr^ned in the manpowisr area are those pres- 
ently engaged on -manpower activities locally. 
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which would include the employment service, the 
vocational rehabilitation agency, some people in 
the Veterans Administration, and some people 
working in community action agencies. To 
organize training programs takes funds. So it is 
not only a matter of having the will and the 
national policy, and the goals, but it is also a mat- 
ter of resources. The employment Service must 
balance off what it wants to do and what it feel^ is 
its proper role with the'resources tt\jat it is,able tp 
get from Congress. For fiscal year 107 4| the em- 
ployment service is .getting about the -Same 
. amount of money, or less, than it received the 
previous year. But the. unemploy r^ent insurance 
(UI) contingency fund was wiped PUt th|s year, 
an4 what this means is that the emij|iibyii^eait 
• service will become 'the M con tiiigency^* fond 
. because there will be a transfer of employment 
service p^pnnel if the claimloads exceed the 
c^cit^y of the UI staff: 
' In additipn, for the past 2 fiscal years, ^^l^j^ em- 
ployment service has been given a S-perceii^^pro- v^: 
ductivity cut, whiclf means that the Valarie^ and 
costs of operating State agencies have gone up. 
Effective resources to produce both job place- 
ments and human services of the kind being dis-c' , 
cussed here have been drastically reduced, and so 
decisions must be made regarding which services 
are e^seiitial and which are less essential. With ; 
. respect to goals, the major function of the employf , 
mentservice'will be to put people into jobs. This is 
the kinS of thing it can do best. The total goal for 
placements has been broken into sub-groups ^yith 
goals for minorities, veterans, disabled veterans, \ ' 
and disadvantaged. The employ m,ent ^service is 
* largely going to place people'in those categories ^ 
- who are job ready. Thosg who need training and 
other assistance before^tney^. can work will prob- 
ably have to* get these servlfc^S from the mayor's 
MRS program' because they; af^ going to get the 
A money to dolt. They will do tli^job preparation " 
atid probably the employmenfcf^'icewi^ do the ^ ; 
placement. In other word^, itp[ ^"iSfiv^sibn of work 
based on specialization— a ^^f^e .followed; by 
industry for many decades/Tli^j^ 
vice is g^ing to concentrate on placement, but 
place'ment' of aU groiifs, riot just the people whgl 
are easily frlaced.^ ^ . 

Qfie assistant regional director for manpowe 
^ygwliscussion group commented that his repon^'s 
^PIRrd^is not b^^y^ terms of the proportion^ 



total resources' going;int6 services to mihbrities 
and the disadvantaged^ In fact, the chances ojf 
black applicants getting^^ placed are two times 
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better than for white applicants. There was some 
concern when the employment iservice included in 
its reporting, system the measurement -otindivid=- _ 
uals served as well as transactions. Many felt it 
might show that the employment service was 
really placing only domestic workers and day- 

.•^workers. However, the counting of minority place- 
ments turned up the fact that this was not true. 
The employment service has stayed abreast of 
and kept up with,if not often as the cutting edge 
of change, eliminating discriminatory hirings in 
that part pf^the country. Some of the manpower 
programs have been used as a vehicle for making 
breakthroughs in areas where mihyrities have not . 

.'been' used.^ / ' ■ ' . ^ ^ 
• In hiring within the employment sfecurity sys- 
tem itself, there are ^rious problems to overcpme 
the inflexibilities. df StaEe^inerit system struc- 
tures. In terms of a limitation of resources, we 
think W6 have a bietter under^^ accep- 
tance of goals this year than wet H^^^ 
Pirt of the cumulative problem of ;t^^ 
meht service is related, to the fact that it^ha^' riot ■ 
articulated its capability and goals l^jgjd.^ h^ 
quantified exactly what it was going^iW^do in the 
coinmunity. Publishing the plan pf service at the 
local level, for instance, is a very healthy, thing so 
that there is no mystery about wjiat the expecta- 
tions are that the employmentservice can dp with 
its reamirces. If you lay the record alongside wjhat « 
othei^ffFeproducing, ybu^Jobk pretty good. What 
the employment service really has to do is to con- 
vince the local planning group what its capability 
is- What happened when the employment leryice 
got off the so-called **placement kick" and concen- 
trated on employ ability services to the disadvan- 

, taged was that it did not make that program as 
placement oriented as it should have been. 

The discussion then turned to a key issue: can, 
the employment service emphasize placements 
and still serve wqrke^ gfoUjgoi; effectively It was 
pointed put that ^li/jir. tCpl^^^ lys luncheon'^ 
speech, was saying th|^t ^ empldyment service- 
shoiild do both. Gommenj^^^^ glroup sug- 

gested that the^empjoymefrit^g^^ c^jj-pniyht^ 

^^oth ifithpse splBcialWtvices^re^ bjj special 
•groups are sharpiy defined, Ibecaiise the employ- 
ment service islnot now financed to do the ^yhole - 
employability deyelgpmen^job. If it were finan- 
ced, the employment service c^uld probably tlo 
the Whole job. • * <• ^ 

Taking veterans as an exalmple, it was'stated 
that they are entitled by law to specialized place-"^ 
ment services and prefjerent&il tijeatment^in the 




employment service. That's an exprggsion of pub- 
lic pohcy that's built right into the Wagner-Pey- 
--ser..Act. Rut.again, jf_we are talking about reha- 
bilitation, in-depth counseling, and of her suppor- 
tive social services, that has to be delimited. In 
other words, the in-(depth services of' a casework 
type have' to be handled by some other agency 
There are other con^munity resources, for exam- 
ple, the Veterans Administration, vocational re- 
habilitation, and mental healtH clinics Jnu^many 
communities that handle people with a mtiltiplic- 
ii..: ixi -.L^i^jgj^g . g^j^j ^YiQ employment service 

Iware of those resources and refers peo- 
1. What the employment service can do 
Jevelppnient for applicants in these groups 
; whp^avebefen prepared, who have some skill, and 
who are rekdy to go to work. The employment ser- 
vice does employment counseling but not of the 
extensive :kind ^ in the Work Incentive (WIN) 

• Programi^or'v the Concentrated Employment Pro- 
/.Jgfam (CEP)? Anot^her need the employment ser- 
,. vice should meet is to helf* youth make vocational 

choices. Over the years, the employment service 
; ha^devotedpiych staff time in providing counsel- 
ing and placement services to schopl leavers in the. 
cooperative program with the schools. More re- 
cently, the employment service has shifted many 
of the responsibilities to the schools, fPr example, 
administration of the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery (GATE) and the scoring of it. The^ploy- 
merit service has been throwing more oflwfcfcad 
on the counselors in the schools, gran|iec^that 
they also are shorthanded. This frees. the ^njploy** 
. raent service staff to concentrate on -^the'place- 
mient of thpse young pepple who are not going on 
to Higher education but who are going into the job 
market. With the computerized Job Bank which 
gives th^ employment service the capability to 
listall the job orders that'arein a given labor mar- 
ket, time is saved and. wider exposure of 
jobseekers to the available job openings is given. 
The employment service's concentrated effort 
^^Gludhit toie bn tho^6 whq are job ready and those 
wno^'are ri^ajr job ready. That may mean some 

* assist in counseling and testing. As Mr. Kolberg 
stated, it was not his intention by emphg^sizing 
placements to throw out counseling, testing, and 
other services that are . useful in effiective place- 

, ment. The employment Service must define w^at 
*»'it is capable of doing for the ^j^cial worker groups 
and also utilize the full resources of other com- 
munity agencies. . v 

A qffestj^oafi was raised to the effect that, if the 
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what organizations would provide the training? 
Individuals who would nofnially be in heed of* 
training would file applications with the employ- . 
jnent service. They may come from low-income 
groups who do Jfct possess the necessary training 
or skills to getjfbs andxap*t pay for it. The ques- 
tion then becomes, who is going to train thfese peo- - 
pie? In the past, and in some commipnities, ta the. 
degree that these resources were available, the 
disadvantaged, persons on welfare, and .other low- 
income* people were trained through programs 
like CEP, National Alliance of Businessnien/Job - 
Opportunities in fhe Busineiss Sector CNAB/ 
JOBS), Manpower Dev'felopriiient and*' Training 
'Act (MDTA), and WIN. ^ 

"Now if there is a shift to manpower revenue 
sharing^. (MRS), those funds which normally 
would haVe gone to the employment service and 
: to.the ypcatiotial educatit^n agencies would go to 
the mayors' and county executives' offices where 
decisions would be made regarding the kind of 
training the citizens of that community need the 
most and who is most in need. Then the mayor 
presumably would set up the appropriate develop- 
mental programs that would give them the neces- 
sary skills and capabilities to, find a job. That is 
the theory of MRS; we have no practice as yet. 
There is ah experimental prograni in Albuquer- 
que which simulates MRS, but the results are not 
yet known: 

, In summary, the answer to the question where 
do you send people for trailing is that it depends 
on what they want them to be trainied for, what 
kind of training they are capable of absorbmg, 
»/ what training slots are available, and wha'fc^agen- 
ti. eie^^are funded for subsidized training. 

.1 Several discussants pointed out that training is 
. not the whole program. Prejudices and assump- , 
^tidns about an individual's capability ljfl|€iMPn 
" stereotypes related to race or age or ^^^^K^^c 
^ status often bias an employer aga'inst /fjpng. 

;Aiso, many persons cannot effectively be trained 
; vocationally because they lack, basic knguage 
'Skills. Fortunately, many training programs haye 
■ recognized that many people have ithis problem 
and provisions havej3een madain MDTA and the * 
Economic Oppoi:Jtunity Act (EOA) for teaching 
basic education and communication skills. Some- 
times hurdles exist in managerial pr apprentice- 
^ ship prograirisi for example; which require qiiaJi' 
fyiag tests. In these cases, tutoring for otherwise 
qualified persons has been done, especially in 
* preparation for entry into apprenticeships. 
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Some differences of opinion^ were "expressed"^"^^ 
concerning whether training activities have to be , 
related to the characteristics of the people being 
trained. One discussant working with rural people L 
belonging to rural cooperatives in the South 
pointed out that their average age was 54 years 
and^the average education was 4 years. He felt 
that what you do with them is quite different from 
what you do with tKe young black high school 
graduates who can go into one of the urban train- 
ing programs. Another discussant, who worked 
for a contractor in the manpower area and who 
was involved in the WIN program in about 20 • 
States, felt th^t the empl^ment s^mce^hould 
not en^haiyfe^the,di$s^^^ people 
but rathe? their similairitie^^^ it really 

doesn't make that mUch;diff0i*l^ whether you ^' 
are black, Mexican American, or Indian from the 
^pointof view of training. What we should be seek- 
ing are the coihmon denomin^itors and pitch the 
training toward those elements oi sjkill and work 
habits that are acceptable to erhplbyers who, after 
all, are doing the hiring. 

There then ensued a discussion of how the em- » 
pioyment service was experimenting with , a de-. 
•parture from the customary organization of the 
public employment office which is known as the 
occupatibhal-jtidustrial system. The basic princi- 
ple of the experiment was to organize on the basis 
of the severity of the client's problem. The idea 
was to have three levels of service geared to client 
needs. . " , 

In level one, the individual's job problem is 
such that self-service is adequate. The idea was^ \ . \ 
that this would require les^ staff. The staff thus 
savied would be assigned to levels two and three 
wfiereifyou had to worlTwith the applicants who 
needed intensive servicies. The employment ser- 
vice has gone ahead with this idea in 10 offices. As 
a result, the employnient service has basically 
adopted the level one concept for all offices that 
have Job Banks, because the Job Bank was a 
requisite tool for running a self-service operation, 
in which job-ready applicants could look at com- 
puterized listings of job opening^ irj a^unit called 
the Job Information Service.^llJi the present state / . » 
of the employment service's-budget, it looks-as if / 
services for those who need intensive help in 
levels two and three would have to be sharply 
limifeBd. Other Popimunity resources will need to 
handle individui||fe. who need intensive services', 
'fhey can send th^ back to the ehnployment ser- . / 
* vice for plac'emeni after they have <Sfeen made | 
r^ady\o go trf work. * ' " j 
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"OneipirticipM^^ ~^Ainions are doing the samerThis isran area wherer 

they actually help in training programs and in ap» 
prenticeship programs. Several unions, among 
^ them construction and the operating engineers, 
are helping to prepare minorities to enter appren- 
ticeships. 

V A question was raised concerning the tendency 
of employment service offices to strive toward a 
highplaC^mentcount, using such-devices as plac-^ 
ing the same person many times i|^short-term 
jobs. " % ' " ^ 

. Theffesponse waMhat the employment service 
^ is now measuring D&fTEr&^sactions and individ- 
uals served. So placed, tjie same applicant might 
show up many ttpies as placement transactions. 
But during the discal year, he would only show up 
as one individual. The average ratio of transac- 
tions to individuals in 1973 was about 1 to a, 

. The response indicated that most communities 
have some support services. Generally speaking, 
the employment counselors usually serve the peo- 
ple v^ho need a multiplicity of services. And they 
♦have knowledge of all the resources in the com- 
munities and the services which they piJQI^de, 
make appropriate referrals, and esta^J^sh w9^||tig 
relations with them.jThe employment serv^^Eor 
example, has a series of cQoperative agreements 
with State vocational rehabilitation agencies 
which call for referral of pl^si^^y handicapped 
and emotionally handicappedP^pedple to such 
agencies, and to their referral back to the employ- 
ment service for placement after they are reha- 
bilitated. The counselors know wliere help can be 
obtained with money problems, with childcare 
problems, with medical problems, and so on. 

While no biidge]tary credit accrues for referral 
of applicants to these services, they often cony 
tribute significantly to the final result— suitable 
job placement, 

A questioner wanted to know how success and 
failure-are measured in pnpjects designed to help 
disadvantaged persons. Very few studi^r show 
that the projects wei:e total failures, Wliether or 
not they were .successes or failures depends," on 
how the„pbjectives were set forth. One of the prob- 
lems that evaluators have is that many^6f the pro* 
.grams have multiple objectives. Congress had 
£>ne objective, the people who are doing evalua- 
.ti(?n have some other. Sctoetiiiflfes j;he' objective is^^ 
unsQ^ilied, and you have to. do what is called 
'^discovery evaluation. *V¥ou go into the organiza- 
• tion and ♦find out . what they perceive the objec-/ 
' tives to be and then step^back and measure the re?- - 



public prpgram. the key is what success indicator 
is used. And if the success indicator is going to be 
-- placement,^ what steps are being taken to see to it 
that these other groups of categories two and 

. three are not neglected? In response, it was shown 
that the employment service sets its annual goals 
not^ only in terms of total placements to be 
^^eved, but also the subgoals in tetros of minori- 
ty, disadvantaged, and veterans to be placed. 
The question of what constitutes adequate per- 
formanciB in,terms of quantity and quality is a dif • 

4 ficu^t one. ^ . «^ * - J 

The employment service has an accumulation 
of statistics over many years that tells what has 

. happe^ied in terms of plaicementsf on the average. 
But averages are a mixture of poor, indifferent, 
good, excellent, and fair performance. It could be 
80 percent placements of 3 days or less, 20 percent 
over 3 days, in one case. In another case, it could 
be the reverse. Standards are needed thatjefine 
what is adequate. Management' has to decide 
whatit expec£s in^the way of quality and be sensi- 
tive to what the public demand is. What has to be 
done to deyelop standards is to ignore the statis- 
tics which represent purely past experience and 
find out anew through 'observation and study 
what it takes to produce acceptable placement 
pflrformance. - ^ 

j^piiscussant pointed out that many of the ap- 
plrcants in the so-called special applicant groups 
are job readyvthat is, they could be placed begin- 

■■>' ning with where they are today. They' still may 
need employability services. They may need more 
counseling; they may need mqre training. The 
phrase *'job ready'' has created much misunder- 
standing about the difference between people who 
need special attention and those who don't. "Not : 
job ready" has been used as if it meant "unem^. 
ployable," which is not true..Most of the special 
worker groups are employable, but they need a 

• special kind of handling. Youth who have not ifiad 
experiehc^^ in job hunting need help in job hunt- 
ing,, and they are not problem people i n jug^ 
^ ways. This g^s for a lot of minorities. It 9tSKBF ^ ^ 
lot of/ older workers. They^need help in (M|||||jyg, 
whether they should take ^ full-time job or part- 
time job, where they go about looking, and how 
they .can use their experience and training best. 
One aspect that also needs to be'b.rought out 

5^ relates to' unions. The unions can do a lot for 
blacks and other minority members. For exam- 

. V pie, the United Aiito Workers is helping people to • 

D become'job ready, especially the blacks. Other 
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-=sponse— measure the results. The difficulty with 
that is that some of the most meaningful results 
that you gfet^out of a program might not be quan- 
^tifiable. There is no way to put doVn how a pro- 

I ject bredks down institutionalized discrimination 
because of race, 'age, or anything else* If a cost 
benefit study of that process was made, it could 
be said that the people gained a certain amount of 
. income arid employability as a result of it. But 
howmany *'brownie points*' do you put down for 
breaking down discrimination? Or making the 
labor market operate more eff^tively? A good bit 
of what this whole conference is all about is the as- 
sumption that the employment service has a role 
to play in one of the most important econoniic ' 
problems that we face, rjiamely, how to reduce un- 
employment without intolerable levels of infla- 
tion^Any program that iniproves operation of the 
labor market would be extremely pnportant from 
— -the.standpoint of national economic policy. But it 
would be difficult to quantify the results of that. 
Ope has to be fairly specific about the particular 
program in order to be able to say why it failed. In " 
WIN, for example, therle i^s a conceptual problem, 

^ namely, that in a labor "inarket of high employ-^ 
ment, ^he progranf would get people off welfare 
and fnto jobs and that those jobs were somehow 

" going to be nieaniifgful. The cost to the publip of 
doing that might be 'ipiuch gi^eater than continu- ^ 
ing the kind of thing we have now. In othej pro- 

; grams that are conceptually realistic, the failure ' 
was due to the implementation of the program. 

nPeople just weren't able to, do it. So in each case, 
you find a different set of factors responsibly for 
its success or failure. ^ . -fev. 

. Another point was made regarding the degt^^ 
of sophistic|^on heeded to develop an individ- 

^^'^tal's employability. A good.^el^atnple was the 
older worker studies conduction 19^6 and I960.. 
Tn^ program of service was b^icajly cpunselirig 
and job development. The cd^trol group receiv^ed 
so-called ^'normal" services. Tlf^ experimental 
groii^ireceived what was called/Aji^^^^fswe ser- 
;vices.'* That means counseling, job development, 
and job placement, of course. More time and ef- 
fort and staff -was spent on the ^xperimenlal 

' groups than on the cohti^ol group and sifenificjknt- ; 
ly better resufts w^re obtained with the for^ier. 
This was without any sophisticated servicesi be- 
c^ii^e at the time these studies were conducted 
thete wer^no fedeij^lly supported training, orien- 
tation^ and work-experience prograrhs. Aditition-* 
> . al funds and Services would not haye been 
to achieve ^i^ificantly greater resuits.- • 
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There was a request for comment' on. problems"" 
thatihave been encouiitered with veterans and 
which are being met; ^ 

One of the problemsiis the allegation tliat'the 
Job Bank and job information service pr^ent • 
veterans from getting preferential exposure to job 
openings. There are a numberof devices that have - 
been used to try to overcome ihatjc^^ example, 
withholding an order from the Johl^^K for ascer- 
tain time period to allow veteran^to be preferen- 
tially exposed to it. Another problem is that 
where there are Job Banks and job information 
services primarily for th^to^ready person, short 
registratioivprocedureflHi often 'in effect. The 
idea is to eliminate as mKh paper work as pos- 
sible and take a sku^^ton registration, and get 
really down to the business of exposing a job- 
meeker who has a skilf related to the opening. 
There have been compfeints that this may work 
against preferential treatment to veterans be- 
cause of a short regi^^tion/However, every vet- 
eran is encouraged tc/lfle a ftlll application so that 
he can be exposed to opeiiiHg^ffTSkir^gugh sete 
from the file instead of having to appear personal- 
ly. Or, if he wishes, he can do both. The employ- 
ment service has put a lot of stress on veterans]^ 
and has befiA^ key force in the President's veter-^ 
ans program, wl^ich has specific goals.^ 

Discussants^directed their remarks to the ques- 
tion* of whethej the erifployfnent service has 
representative §elec^i»n of the openings in the job 
market.^ ^ . 

The job market is fundamental to the whole eix?- 
ployment service operation. Incr^easing attention 
and emphasis is bein^ given to improving rela- 
tions with employers iri the private sector, since 
the^ are the source of?openings in a competitive 
jtoarlfet. During the pViod in which the emiploy- 
meiit service concentrj^^Conemployability de^ 
velopment, those relations slipped badly and the 
Job Bank didn't help,' because the Job Bank 
tended to impersonalize*the relationship between/ 
the employment service office and the employer^. 
The employment service called in a niational em- 
ployers 'committee for advice aiid their report and 
recommendatiolns which are aboUt to b^ imple- - 
mehted callied for (establishing an ^^feoloyei* ac- ^ 
'90unt system which i^ compatible wP^thie J6b 
Bank. l/ the em{j(loyer account concept, there is 
one staf^ member who is responsible for the rela- 
tionship Vith a specific employer including place- 
ments, openings, etc. But he doesn't do all the 
v^k . There may be many staff workers ordinarily 
wolrking on the employer Account. He^ is thiB 
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jEf oiftlegKo^ he 
:tHe office, he is 



es the adjusffiiehts Back in 
e^liaisfen. ' ^ 



Following this discussion; attempts were made • 
vtofrariie'.a number pfir^comrnendations. Among ' 
these were: . * 

1/ If the disadvantaged perspn cannot be 
placed in a job, intensive; fefforta^ould be made 
to.placehim or her in an OJT (on-the-job training) 
opportunity. The employment seiyi(je is fre- 
quently the referral and placement Agency for 
-.OJT J trainees. While -the matter of getting 
^'placement credit" for this activity was brought- 
""up, it was suggested that the important' factor - 
" waax to make a breakthrough for the dis- 
^advft^t0ged in competitive employment. 
j| 2.nmproved employer relations should be a 
ptiority goal of the employm^t service, since the 
private sect^ is the major source of competitive 
job opportumties— and this should include train- 
ing opportunities. 

3. Instead of a dual system of agency hiring 
(one for the public sector; another for the private 
sector)* the civil service system should be merged 
with the public employment service. Wji^ile a num- 
ber of reservations wereexpresaed'^bout the prac- 
ticality of a single public hiring and placement 
agency to cover^h^public and private sectors, 
there was nM^fEHeless some sentiment for includ- 
ing this refcommendation. 

4. ' BecjDgnizing that the Wagner-Peyser man- 
date requires the employment service to 'serve 
;men, wome^, and "juniors" and, at the same 
time, that res\)urces are never sufficient, to serve 
the entire universe of need, the employment ser- 
vice should develop its organization, staffing, arid 
services on the basis' of the relative severity of 



^need ofSts clierifsTl^ 

who simply rieed'to4cnow where the job openings 
are can be given job, openings and job market in- 
formation; while tiiose'iri~]mBed'bf i 
such as counselinigand support services can be al- 
lotted more staff assistanc^; : 

5. The annual operatiqi^gj^^^^^ W the 
plan of service) for eachtSjIt^ agency should re- 
flect this concept so that tfen^^ximum portion of 
the universe.^! need can be met in accordance with 
the fiscal re^OT^ces made available. This would in- 
clude identification of the population groups to be 
served such as minorities, poorl^der, handicap- 
ped, etc., and the emphasis M^e placed on 
various services. 

6. Recognition was given to the fact that the 
public employment service has developed a begin- 
ning management system for planning, goal set- 
ting, and evaluation of results. This system 
should be perfected by the introduction of stand- 
ards of performance that consider quality as well 
as qfiantity of service. A sound management sys- 

^ptem should result in more efficient use of re- 
sources. However, it cannot improMife efficiency ad 
infinitum nor create resources. Therefore, addi- 
tional resources should be sought to serve 
gre^V portion of the universe of need that an in- 
^ creasing population demands: ^ 

7. Employment service managers at all levels, 
with access to better and hopefully faster info]^- 
mation cm performance and problems, should ap- 
ply the rmnagement system to their daily tasks, 
"thus~gettiW^bettei? staff utilization and increas- 
ing pro(Jucti^ty in tei^^^f more and higher qual- 
ity placementiSsjier- staff members. 
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rWe began basically withLa paper prepared by- 

Dr/CharlesTrdir,'^lled ^^MSnpower Programs.t% ' 
Red.uce Inflafidn and Unemployment. ". One as- ^ 

' pect of this problem is laboV mobilitj^ Who d8 you* 
work with? Haw doyou do it? Do you help tfie en-" 
tire family? How long dp yqu maintain this help? - 
We also may wish to consider' foreign experience^ 
in^he use oT relocation allowances in Canada, 

, J€(i3^ Western Europe, and many other places. 
But^.it'^ a mucH ihore comprehensive, a piuch 
more expensive,- use of what we v/ould call reloca- 
tion allowances and assistance covering many, , 

^' many facets and act^i^vities— travel assistance, job 
match, job search, family relocation, Commuting 
assistance, lodging and mainteoance assistance," 
governmental iaid for constS^^on of hotels, liv- 

, ing quarters, temporary housing, family .a^ow-* 
ances, travel expenses,, moving assistanc^^S'nd 
housing allowances, i 

We in West Virginia have been participants in 
the pilot programs oiWelocation assistance or 

. moBility programs for^any years throujghout 



the igeO'sr In^my opinion these are good pro- ' _ 
~grai»s^^:"They'told^,p many /many things about 
mobility j(fld relocation thatTwe did not know be- " 
foreVand in my opinion and my mind, they told us 
that this would work.'But yoa have to do'certain 
, things, and that's whatNwe're here about today, 
. one of the things we're here about. However, we 
still didn't have a rea jg^j^^ea rch assistance. 
These w^re Umited^progrftrMMtian^ial -support. 
in many ways. " 

Dr. Foltman was born in 1^18 and he received 
his M.S. and his Ph. D. degrees fronviComell Uni- 
ver:iity, where he has been a professor since 1967. ^ 
His fields are executive and supervisory develop- 
ment, industrial trainii^, occupational behavior, 
and manpower studies. He was a consultant with 
theU.S. Employment Service back about 1962 to" 
1963. His publications do include studies of dis- 
placed workers, training, and manpoweh With a 
great deal of pleasure, T would like to present to • 
you. Dr. Foltman. 



. Presentation: Dr. F. Foltman 

' I-dd^have a particular interes§'in rural man- 
po^r problems, but I don't ha.v| any illusions or 
pretensions that I am an exper^n^the field. But 
just a word or two about some of the things I've 
'done in Jiie past which include, I think, prob|,ems 
that you worry about, and situations that you 
havebeenexposedtomany,many times. Idid J^jr 
exfi^pie, direct a research activity a numb^ 
years ago in*<3 distressed area of New York Statu 
which is not dissimilar from some of the very ag- 
gravating situations that w*^ still find in Appala- 
' chlfr'^^^lnmur^ pf^ctically a whole county, 
hiecaiSie unemployed because the major industry 
there siniple petered out. It because uneconomical 
to engage in a particular kind of iron ore mining. 
The coinmis^ner of labor in the State of New 
T^rk commissioned me and a group of graduate 
^ students (we^ere in that county for a whole year) 
t<f try to figure out what kinds of manpower ser- 
vices might be provided for people in those dire 
circumstiances. Well, we came to the very, ,very r. 
unhappy conclusion that in such an extreme situ- 
ation, thereis relatively little that can be done. So 
we surveyed a lot of people ; we collected opinions ; 
we talked kind of desperately about economic de- 1 
velopment; we talked desperately about t^loca- 
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tion or mobility allowances; but in the final analy- 
sis, all we did was to write several^ professional 
papers which went into learned journals. But I al- 
ways h^d the,very, veiy unh^py and sad feeling 
that the reseiarch was not'bqual to the problem .« I 
trained graduate students; they had a very fas- 
cinating experience, but as far as providing ser- 
vices to that commimity, there was little or noth- 
ing that I could do or that the State of New York^ 
could -^b at the titne. \ ' 

On another occasion, I investigated the com- 
plete shu^own of ^factory in'jupstate New York. 
I*had the opportunity to talk to- a number of peo- 
ple who became permanently unemployed, and 
who had therefore to make the kind of critical de- 
cision that unfortunately Soine people have to 
make from time to time. That is, do I stay and 
look for anotherjob in this community, do I retire, 
do I go elsewhere? Just exactly what is the range 
of my options, what do I do?^ 

NJpst recently, I've been asso(Sated with, the 
Operation Hitchhil{e program in the State of I^ew 
York, which is, as yduTtnow, a riir^ manpower 
program. For a yea? and a half, we have conducted 
a typical Operation Hitchhike kind of program in . 
one county in upstate.New York. In bur Operation 
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Hitchhike, we've completed some research; we . 
have also provide^ some staff support to tjb^cdm- 

-vtxviXdty ; we have triuned a' number of profes? 
sionals and some paraprofessionals We are try* 
ihg,tp survey rfesources, needs, ^nd prSbJems, Si* 
mulfcaneously, we^are trying a kind of a bootstrap, 
operation, as is being tried in other States, to try . 
to help the community understand its prob- 
lems and to help itself to do something about 

^ those problems. The research component of our 
operation has been conduj^ted by a graduate stu- 
dent, who is in my stable so to speak, who has pro- 
duced a number of interesting papers for theTpeo- . 

-pie in the community. He has^dikack a lot oi in- 
teresting survey data to th^HSe'^ also been 
rapidly accumulating a lot of iMormatjon which 
will even tualA we hope, be ia good Cornell mas- 
ter's thesis fleeting on his WDrk in tfiat one 
county. . ^ ^ . ... 

I have had an interest in the type of proojems 
you want to discuss in this seminar; but I think it 
should be noted that I do come unde^these very, 
very special cirGumstances, with practically no 
time, to prepajCe^i^i formal paper. ' 

My^ role is to present issues, problems, and 

. .questions. First, a comment or twja about the 
speakers this morning and the paniil presenta- 

' tion.'For an hour and a half this morning, the 
speakers were Agoing back , to fundamentals. I 
think it worthwhile^for this panel to follow suit. 
The question is being asked, "Do we have an ac- 
tive manpower policy?'' One might rephrase" that 
question to, "How active is our manpower pos- 

" ture or our manpower policy in this country?" Or» 
*'Who are the intended 1;^eneficiaries?" Another 
question that' I heard this morning, and I think 
it's valuable for us here, was, "What Jcind of em- 
ployment service do we need, or should we have» 
or should we b^ striving to get in this country?" I 
had many interesting debates a'^eSi^i^^e ago right 
here in Washington and elsewhere around the 
countSy. It strick nie ip the last hour and a half 
that these' debates axe still verj^ valid;, still very 
relevant tod^. * ^ 

Should we have a labor exchange, as the con- 
cept Was defined 50, 60, or 70 years ago? .Should 
we focus on labor market transactions? Should wje^ 

, focus on helping match people in jobs as we did for 
many years, or should we try to provide compre- 
hensive manpower services? Over the years,' a' 
whole series of administrators, politicians, and 

i' others have had theirtry in answering these ques^ 
tions. Manyyears ago, we were very actively en- 
gaj^ in oj^rating-'labor exchanges. The job is to 



"... . . 

, provide service in the market by brining efa- 

ployers and applicante together efficientl^J^, quick- 
. jy,i^and-effeg.tively.'And then in the 1960's, as we 
all know, we were all asked'to become involved in 
all kinds of ancillary albfeit' important problems 
and^serVices, such as working >vith disadvantaged 
ordisadvantageness. So the employment service, 
as the 1973 Manpower Report has> suggested, has 
concentrated on specialized and difficult personal 
rehabilitation rather than to organize simple 
matching of people and jobs. A table ijl^at re- 
port shows what has been happenirig tOOT^bu&lic" 
employment service in this decade. "Froro^^eS to 
] 973, the number of placements kept going down, 
down, down obviously because, there were other^ 
concerns,. other priorities, and other objectives. 

So as we worry less about placements per se, we 
worry more about working with individuals and 
providing specialized counseling, rehabilitative, 
educational, and training servj^ies fck* individuals. 
The question then that we facedTfo J963, 1964, and 
1966 is surfacing again in 1973. Should we becomes 
a labor exchange as the current administration is 
sjugg'esting? Should we try siijiultaneously to-be 
air things to all parties? Can we be a lab*or 
ex-changeand atotai comprehensive or concerted 
manpower office as Lcoi Levine used to love to go 
around the country advocating? Is'it possible to 
be a total manpower operation.in a given commu- 
nity? The question is still, valid. IsMt. one or the 
other, or one' to the exclusion oi^^the other? And 
another yeigp-important question particularly for 
our.sessibns is, when we focus*?)n small towns and 
rural communities, whep we look to rural IJiS.A., 
that is, when we focus on^the manpower services 
and problems of rural'America, are we focusing on 
a completely new and different phenomenon, or is 
it simply a ^natter off degree? Are the manpower 
problems and manpower services that need to, be 
offered different in qegree or kind, when we focus 
on small towns and on geographical areas where 
hepgpulations arescattered,*^ and where we don't 
have the population concentrations that We have 
in the cities? ' ^ ""^ 
" Another question that is very ii 
particularly for rural ArAericans U 
that Mr. Goldiinger raised so blu: 
/trade union perspective. Jhe qu( 
should be the priority: joT3deifeI8|&nent, econom- 
ic development, job' creationrtir people develop: 
ment?" That's another way to pose tfi& bid ques^ 
tion that's been befx)fe,us for many years. Can we . 
do<i)Oth? Beginning wit!h tKe Manpawer Develop- 
ment and Training Act (MDTAJf and continuing 
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fonvard into 1970, we have opted' primarily for a 
people development viewpoint. We have opted 
priir.cuily for a counseling, training, retraining, 
consultative orientation to our policy. Have 
done a little bit of relocating here and there. We ' 
have provided for some, mobility and we have 
obviously improved the^mployment service. But ; 
in terms of job development or j.obs creation, the, 
record is meager. 

1 think it's fair to say that our public policies, in 
the decade past, have b^n designed with an eye 
^toward people dieyelppment. The thrust has been 
: all these people are unemployed and burdens . ^ 
iaciety because of technological development.' - 
Fhetmanpower job is relatively simple. We Take 
; ' ' an unemployed person, we^-provide him retrain- , 
iiilj* new knowledge^ nfew skills, and we put him 
back into the labor market. It is^ relatively sim-i 
pleequation7We know now, of course, that it was ' 
not that simple. Over the years, irk>st of tfteT^ 
. money, nios^ of theV^ffort, went into people ser- 
^vices. Relat#ely less 'went into j2>b creation, job 
development. \^ htfve had relatively little public 
work, for example^^^f .tfie Works Progress Admin- 
• ist?ratVn ( WPAltj^p^we had in the Great Depres^ 

* sion of the 1930's. There, is the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act to be sure. W^ad. th^ famous Area 
Redevelopment Act and suljsequent eqonomic 
developmeot^tivitids. W^Ve seen the enact- 

> mentofth^^^lDevelopmnt /^6t" But tip repeat,; 
' when risMfe^the record, in terms of money in- 
puts for* r^^rces, I think it's trii^ to say. that- 
^ we've focused more on people and their training 
than we have on economic development per se or 
regional development, or job development. We 
' havfe saifl in effect that the Ejnployment Act of 

1946 with norinalfiscaTand:H^^ 
provide ^for economic growth overall and for the 
required number of jobs. - ■ 

^ . Many Jbasic questions still face us; JVhat real- 
0 * ^ ly is the totalmanpower effort designed todo? As 
.a part of Jbhat we can ask more specific questions 

• about.the role of thg employment service. And, in 
. ' turn, ^bout tlie specific component services at the 
V niral level. W^hat are we really ipterest^d iff dqmg' 

with our manpower policies? To use pur man- 
power more effective or to use people more effec- 
. 'C tively, or to proyide for continuity of employ- 
/ ; ment,vto guarantee employment, or to {)rovide 
jobs for everybody? Good jobs or any kind of jobs , • 
V ' ■ . or jobs al the minimum wage, good jobs in some 
V ■ psychologically satisfying -^ense? 
jrfi. Is it designed -to proV| 
^ jobs !or rehabift tation? I 
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keep tl)e lid on to try to jkeep the social fenrient 
and social dissent gt acceptable Ifevels? : 
As an observer 'from the groves -academia 
and sometimes a worker in these manpower vine- 
yards, I see that we have vacillated; we've nevdr 
been really clear^as to what it is we seek to do. We 
haVe never rea'Uy provided sufficient resources 
long enough to really do the job because almost 
by the tirne we define the job, the signals change, , 
and off we' go again on another tangent.' 

Lei me quickly change gears. Let me focys spe- 
: cifically oh rur^l manpower. I find that there are 
some 20 different programs according to the U.S. 
. Department of 'Labor — Thanpower programs in 
rural area^ that have beeiijdesigried tp.be spe- 
cifically rejated-.to manpower problems of rural ' 
' communities. Come of these seem to be very spe^ 
cifically fefeted to rural problems while others are 
simply standard manpower programs. 

l^et me focus just a little bit more at the fiiraj 

^ level but in mor6 general terms. What, kinds of . 
services are provided by the pujblic employment 
service to". the rural communities? Well, by and 
largev in\upstate^:w York, the, answer would 
have tabe^ practically, none. Now^I don^t know 
what* it is like in- West Virginia or 'Kansp or 
Neyadlb oj; California,^ but in upstate New York, I 
can speak with some conviction that the s^hdces • 

^ are very minimal. We have had a smaller com- 
munities program^ we have^rovided from time to 
time -some itinerant sei%ce^^TOr niral com- 
munities, but by and large w^. have never had 
enqug\i money, we've never fiad enough staff, - 
we've, never had enough resources iix New York 
Stab^for rural con^niuni ties. For example, in a 
county that we Vebl^ studying for a year and*a 
half/under Operation Hitchhike in upstate New 
York, we find that^ the oi;dy employment services 
that are provided "are theminimal services for^ 
those oh welfare ^ simply the distribution of 
welfare checks and unemployment insurance. No 
placement of any kind until the Hitchhilce effort- 
But prior to * that 'Effort,' there was.practicfiAly 

- nothing. Anotber question^yery important in 
* terms of rurarmaiipower problems, relates to the 

. extent ^nd effec^eness pftnanpower plainning. 
Talk of the. Cooperative Area Manpower Plan- 
ning System (CAM,PS) and manpower planningV 
it is , quickly clear t^at such efforts are clirtected to 
the huge'urban problems of N^w York City and . 
other .cities. Relatively nothing/^f course, for 
relatively smalK counties. So )f you're" Under 

^ 100:000 people, Jou-don't get manpower plan- 
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T uning, you ddnV .get ; s^^^^^ Arid; neitKer 
politicjians nor reformers ^re that'mterested. 

Ho\^ about vocational education in this rural 
.county? We do r'e in New York Sl^ate a v^*y in- 
teresting vocational education pattern based on a 
^regional concept. If th.ere^are not sufficie^nt re-- 
;..s,Durces in one county, there are in two or rriore. 
Through .consolidation, it becomes possible to 
support a. comprehensive vocational jpTogram. 
And^this is a pattern, of course, that prevail^ in 
■ many other parts of the United States. .The Con- 
cept is one of^haring services. But, even with the 
development of these area centgrg, many of our 
>communfliei?*s^^ get a very limited curriculum 
and one .that is t^o inflexible. There seems to be no 
^^d§y\wjiy;fc>r persojjs who have complete.^ a voca- 
: tion^f^cSurrjyculum • to continue their studies in. 
anjDther edueayonal institute. Utie programs are " 
designed as to .try to'^get persons into imraedi- - 
.ateenipl|5>yment. Butif an individual decides later 
to try toinove back intd the educational stream, it 
is^practically impw^ssible. *- . i - 

What other typical manpovyer programs can be 
' 'found' a rural county? Little to none. The 
-. MDTA effort Was aimed at the cities.. There is • 
-a modest NdghborhodH Youth Corpus. Ojcpasiofi- . . 
.-' ally," a person. is referred to one of the nearby Urr" 
banyceijters for manpower training,' but because 
there^S^^io -systematic delivery^of eniploynient 
services^ there is Httl^. manpower tVaining or re- 
training.' Obviii^us\y,ftfiere is no easy answer to 
, this kind of ar^om^lipated^" question. The fact i^;- 
f that it is a rufal eounty;'lt 's big^has relatively^ejs? 
, pi^Oj^le, and it contair^ many miles of . sparsdy . 

popUiated^and. To coniplicate matters, a rang^ gf . ^ 
"^mountains effectively, separates the County into. ^. 
V. twp separa'ti& cj[)mmuniti thes^^niral man- . 

power problems different from 'our reg^lar^'man- 
- poWef' problems or not? Who. are the c'lier^^s and 
ferget groapSj in rural ^rneriCa, in' aify given.area? 
^ Hdwdo we find these VeQ'5Jle?That's a paf ticul^'y 
ly important problem that has iiot 'been solvfed jn ' . 
our area. How do we lQ|cate thie jpepplej wfib do we^. 
outreach? WhenJw^fe^^ 



cago,'^ew Yprfi or ]Ld| Angeiea^ wp know. sorne-.* ^ 
thing abo^t it, eyei) though we^recognize th^e are ; 
many, m^ny diifficultie^ But it^ecome^ even, 
more difficult when we talk a^out a rural con- 
^te^te Inour cpunty, forex^ple. ther'e is i\& radio ' 
,^'station a;id no TV station - A' small country newg- 
pSpNBr. publishes once a week.fSo how 'do y'ou't^' ,^ 
«^pple if you have some kind of 'mahjxowei:* ser- \ 
yice? How do ypu tell them that there.il^serviie ;" ' 
.|utthattheymust'register fori t? What If-k , 
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skills? -Wt|at. is th^ir".educaU^^^^ y 
motrvation.and aspiration, what dp they want ^o 
do,^what do they- want to become? To repeat, do 
we focus on disadvantaged or \k) focus on the 
eritire population? In this rural county, what is ^ 
tffepriprity? Dp ypu look for this person who just 
graduated from high school and try to do some- 
thing for ..him or her; do you try to find this mid-. 
dle-ag^Gt housewife.that you*re trying to attract' 
if® the work forces. or just exactly who or what 
ar§^|he priijrities from the manpower -view?* ^. 

, . Oif^e demand side,-it seems, to me, there ar^e ^ 

, many interesting but unanswered questions in 

V the rural manppwer -fi^ld. ^Are there "any jobs « 
Agoing begging? What kinds of jobs will be going ' 
begging in the future?*What is the, growth po- 

' tentjal in this county, what are the ^growtjb in- 
(iustries if any, and what kin^l of grtDwth' points. 

^ can we foresee? Can the|e be'^omoted? Sh^ould 
manpower people in a^rural settihg^feWck to their 
last, that i^ professional^^work, sU^^s counsel- 
ling: surveyii^gf placement, Br shoul(^ey became ^ ^ 
more broadly oriented community development . , 
specialists? I dah't answer these ^questions but 
since we're talkingafoout sm^Uer numbers, it may 

^ be px)ssible for. an employment seh/ice person in 
.this^settin^ tp think Pf himself or herself afs a com- 
.fi^unity developer, agd as an or^hizer of all kinds 
of resdurce^Jn tl^is vein, what; public and pf ivate 
rfesourceS are<.av^ilable in this community^? This 
cataloging of resources is one of the.jpbs that-th6 
concerted services prpgram has done very well. ! 
This is a prerequisite if we are to understand bur 

.prbbl^nis and-do ^methin^ about, them. " 

; From a managerial viewpoint, w^e'ean ask n^one' ' 

questi^n^ that are partiSular.fop^;^ll c^ 

ties: and cc^uflties. sets .the goalg for tliese 

'^manppwer. services, and how? How do they -^e- 
comi^ a part of a? larger manpower pla»?iriing appa- 
ratus? How* is cocyrdination' achieved? Ui^tu- 
nately, we^ave riot'st>Ived the cpordinatibn prolT:^ / 
lem in the, Unked. States at any pplitipabpr geo-^ 
igraphical l^yeL' We still have separate departs 
ments and .autonomous agencies^^ We still have ^ 
separate categorical prpgrams posing xoordina- 

. tipn problems at th.e national level, the State lev»e[, ' : 

' and the local level. Fof example,"a vocational cen- 
ter is part of our* sy;^ni 'of..,pU'biic education, 
'feachel-s-^nd staff ^ala^* to the New York 'State 
DepartViient of Edupatipn. Tl]p5fMi6h't felate to 

. th^ew V.prk State Iiepartmenf*of ^I^^^bpr^^ 
t^^e employjnent service^is housed, even .though 
I^blictpolicy bpet'ffies they sl^ojuld: • 
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several were distinctly rural in character and in 
concept and in scppe and others were more 
generally applicable^I said that the Job Bank was 
one of those. The point I was making though is 
that Job Bsivk data comes to this guy in a rural 

; county and the chances are very high' that these 
job listings or jobs are listed in urban areas and 

, not in his rural county , ^o this Job Bank device is 
not as usetul for rural people as it might pe for 
people in urban centers. , 
. * * ♦ 

^ In North Dakota we plan to place the Job Bank 
materials in*one location in every county. Job 
Baiik is going to get information oi^ to the rural 
area that, has never received it before. We talk 

■ about equity of service to the ruraJ areas. How- 
ever, \ve are alsd told that we should, consider the 
cost-benefit ratio. We in the ruraPaVeas know that . 
serving rural* people costs more and the name of 
the game is ^lacemen'tsi^How are you .goihg to 
meet these two demands .at the same time? 

WeOught to be able to^use the Defense Depart- 
meht and other departments to help disperse 
iamall industries and hold the population in the 
rural areps. Tfipre are people there who have been 
pointed out today that do not want to le^ve, and 
they kre^^'good people. We are finding in the 
Nortliriip operati(Jn that their total cost is $10 an ^ 
hour. The com]parable cost of this assembly in 

: California was near. $30 an hour.'There are some 
very definile co^t advkn to employers who 

..cpme out to mi^I^ W set? up industrial 

/ plants. 'Why can't we put' heavy emphasis on 
rnoving jobs instead oVpeople?^ 
^ I think it is a very sensible notion. -Many coun- 
tries around the wQrld have had just tliat policy. 

Wa should use Federal funds' to encourage 
growth of industry in rural areas. If we do not do 
it, then we had to the social cost of the metropoli- 
tan areas. They will needXo accommodate mo^e of 
the people who are coming from rural areas. Why 
not use some' of that mbney to bring in industry 
andjget needed subsidies of this kind. 

1 i- . * * * 

i- . Am. I not^brriect that the Defense Delfartment 
.has. for yeair3 had a responsibility when \lo 
contracts to consider its impact on. empll^ment 
. arid unemployment? 
■ It is a policy that is not yery well carried out. 

■ ". . I think we^ ought to took critically also on how 
; medical reso.u^ channeled by the Federal 



^ ■ . .■■ .'■ • ■ / 

Government that go between urban and^^iSral^ ; ; 
areas; you find that thexural'areas are vei-yyth^cK^v^^ ] 
shortchanged. We . ought to look intoY':«Jh;^W(|J|* 5 
transportation, resources are allocated b^^MeemJ • 
rural and urbarl areas. You will find that wlfilejy<)ii|! j 
have a very well financed urban mass transi'tj« 
authority, there is not one single Federal ageripjjf , 
thai has any program to dp anything about 'thfe-Y-'..^ 
lack of public transportation \n rural areas. If yp^ {^^^ . 
would just equalize, you would do a lot^to g^i.^:^;',] 
mo^e job-creating activity in the rural areas, and:"!, i^-. .^ 
maybe start reversing the tr^d. ' jt'^^ii:^ ^ 

" You expressed some concern earlier about 
allocation of resourt:es into the rural areas, manf:r^;J^,^,^^j^ 



power activities, and we talked today in sever 
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sessions about- how manpower revenue sharinj^- /;jJ^J; 
funds will be allocated according to a formu>i(;a::5- i/: 
which will mean that more resources will be goij^g^ ;ji : Jf:f 
away from the urban areas into the rural counti^sj; ( 
One of the questions I guess . that really needs^td' i7 i vJ 
be focused on is the^ planning capability to make if; f .' ; 
proper use of those funds that will eventually be'; y.t> 
^ coitiing. into the rural counties. V. 
. L also expressed a little bit of apprehension V 
about the really small counties being allowed to 
develop their-own manpower plans. It is my im-'fi'> 
pression tfciatsome population requirements have • • ^ : 
already been established. ^ ^5'" . 

I think one reason we have given little thought 
to mobility programs, is that ^e felt that the 
necessary funds/could not be obtained. The ones ' ^ 
we did have several years ago were experimental ? 
demonstration, type, programs on a very sm^ll 
scale. It would seem to^fne that under manpower 
revenue sharing, you cduld Conceivably use the 
rnoney for that purpos^Y 

• I think that is a good approach when you have 
no economic base in the community and the 
. outlook i^ not very good, For example, up in the 
peninsula of Michigan jt is just not developed. ^ 
What are your alternatives? T think mojbility 
perhaps, is one of the better alternatives. 
■ * * « . . ■ 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to come back to this 
matter of cost. I gue§s it was I wfto raised the 
question this morning. Ldid not mean that to be \ • 

'interpreted narrowly in the sense of cost of just 
providing employment -service: Obviously, if yo.u 

"afe going to interpret that narrowly, then take ^ 
into consideration what Assistant Secretary Kol- 
berg told us, that you people are going to be b^evr 
ating OQ the Basis of who provides the most place- 

. m ^ . ■ * ' ■ ' 
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ments and rural services will go down the drajn 
because they have a scattered clientele. I was not 
speaking that narrowly. I was • talking about 
proviing total services, transportation,-$ewage fa- 
cilities, lights, the whole bit, and we do'no.t know 
the answer to that question, I think it is a very im- 
portant question and it relates to the argument ' 
ma(fe,this morningV that in order to re'aHy get this 
thing rolling we have to have an^edonomic basis 
for our program/^ ^ 

The thing th^t keeps coming around and 
around the bu-^;4B we have got to know how to 
solve part of thi^prpblem. Let us go back to the 
ds^s when we required of the area developer an ' 
ecotiomic basie plan. We" had the I^ural Area 
Development (RAD) program which 4as training 
supplement to train pqople. We initiated, and'lt ^ 
was a very successful venture, the smaller com- 
muni ties progra/n, to survey and develop in each 
local area. It was tied into^ the chamber of com- 
merce and local industry and this brought a lot of 
small industry into/rural areas that created a lot 
of jobs. What happened? We Washed , out the 
smaller communities program, failed, to fund the 
RAD, so that cut off the train component, and 
nothing has ever been done to implement the 
economic base pl^n. We have gone out several 
times and mustere d th is kindv.of community 
support but the problem; lTSl?Hza^etting somebody 
to take what we have and put enough collective 
force behind it. We do not have to go out^search- 
ing for new Waysf to do it. We have already plowed 
this ground and we have got some. experience to 
show that this job can be done. We should do 
those things that are good and we should haye the 
collective^ support of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Cooperative Extension Service, and ' 
the. rest of theni to continue those efforts. 

In West Virginia we were quite anxious to re- 
solve our rural projplems, ^specially the communi- 
ties where we did not have an employment servica^ 
office, We tried to biuld up the smaller communi- 
ties program, but the problem politically Hs that 
the limited dollars again were moved to the urban 
areas/ ' . 

You see again the crucial importance of the 
long-term plarming situation. All of these things 
are building block's to do wh§it we are all saying 
needs to be. done. But what happens when we put 
all our moneys on placements? The* first thing 
that gets cut is ou^ employer services. The next 
thing is a special program. So when we get 
somethin;^ generated, we get into the position to 
move forward, and then we come around and say. 
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well, we can not afford it any longer, right when it 
is beginning to get to the place where it caA pay 
off. We keep searching for new ways, when we* 
already have all the tools: we need. As the old 
saying goes, you got a gold mine at your, feet if 
you will just work it. We have got the knowhow', 
we have got the expenience, and .we can do the job 
if somehow we could get all this together. 

. • * *' * 

I think the emphasis that has been put on rural 
in the last year should continue. I think it will be, 
if for no other reasonthan that we have a court de- 
cision that requires us to continue tp do that 
which we said-we were going to do. T would also 
like to suggest that we zero in a little bit on what 
is the role of the employment service in rural 
areas. We have been talking a^gre^E deal about the 
need to see what dan be done for economic devel- 
opment to assist those people who want to stay in 
^ a rural area and to assist those who wigh to leave. 
We got the message today that our perform-, 
ance is^gcjng to be based on how many place- 
ments weiifhake. As the employment service direc- 
tor for rriy State, I have, just so many resources 
and wonder how much I can Afford to assign to 
rural areas? I know, it costs more to operate in rur- 
al areas. How are we going to be^measured? Are 
we going to lost money at the, midyear review be- 
cause we attempted to^meetour responsibiUties in 
the rjjral areas? ' ^ 

" Perhaps this group shpuld recommend that 
some allowange should be made for the higher 
cost of making polacemerits in rural areas. - 

I think it is very appropriate. This is a special 
social cost, it has to added here. ■ 

During the course of our discussion,' we did not 
talk very much abb^ut the feasibility of organizing 
mobility programs .to relocate dis^dvkntaged 
workers from areas pf labor surplus. Most of our 
time toda^ has been devoted to building 'up 
- .employment opportunities in a local area based on 
resoijrce's within the area. Some of you have men- 
tioned we have the systems, we have used'thern, 
but we just have not developed them enough. We 
have not cooperated enough: The various depart- , 
ments we have heard from today all^eern to be' 
saying*^ the same thing:^t us bring our efforts^ 
together within the local are^ to build the skills 
and knowledge of local residents, and thereby en- 
courage economic development Within the com- 
munity, ' : 
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I have seen it work very w^ where a single lo- 
cal of&ce manager or a giiy wIlo simply hits a com- 
munity^ohce a week serves a role of a concerted 
service coordinator. There is nothing new about 
the' idea of concerted services; the employment " 
service has been doing some of these things for 
years. 

' There a survey done of the expectations 
and aspirations ,of 1972-graduating high school 
students. Better than 50. percent of the graduat- 
ing students were going on to some form of secon- 
dary education, mostly 2-year and 4-year institu- 
[ » tions. A good piany of them were planning to take 
advanced training programs. Very few of them, 
proportionately, expected to go to work full time 
right off the bat. But what I found very interest- 
ing was the large fiumber of kids who said, yes, we 
would be willing to commute better than 20 miles 
each day to work. I assume that takes'care- of the 
distance to your. major citieis on both sides of the 
county. I think it is in that area that a personal 
Job Bank provides a useful service and, secondly, 
it points the direction in which the employnfent 
service ought to be going in terms of providing 
some counseling which we are sadly neglecting. 

* * * 

Could I pursue one^art of that a little bit fur- 
' ther just to see if we can make it even more specif- 
ic. How do you envision this catalytic role? Let us 
suppose an employment^ service riepresentative 
comegin once a week. Does he make contacts then 
at the local level for somebody else to follow up? 

I am a firm believer in the volunteer system. I 
think people ought to have their arms twisted in 

' local areas to help provide some of these 
services. This approach is used, in Nevada where 
.they have a 'mobile team as part^ of an Area 
Concept Expansion ( ACE ) project. They were in a 
community for a few days, but then traveled a 
regi^lar route which brought them back to the 
same community a'pproximately once a month, 
'fhey established contacts Vith the power struc- 
ture in that community and began developing an 
interest in tiiese people in taking a look at their 

'Vcbmmunity and seeing what could be done to 
develop job qpportunities by promoting expan- 
sion of iridustry. My observation is that the em- 
jfjloyment service people do this job very well, as 

i Well as if not better than the extension service 
types, because I think they wer^oriented toward 

, pebple whereas extension service types are more 
likfely to be' oriented in the direction of plants. 



In terms of the value of the Job Bank I think 
the only thing it is good for in rural areas is 
counseling> because at least in'Michigan by the 
time j they get the microfiche all the good jobs are 
gonel The Hitchhike project at least has taken the 
Job Bank int9 Wgh schools and'it is really ah ex- 
cellent counseling device because students really 
want! to find out about real jobs and what they 
pay. j . / . . 

Experience' with the Job Bank varies from 
place to place. It has seemed to work very effect- 
ively in some States. , : , ^ 

In a typical rural area there is only one school 
counslelor who spends all his time going through 
college catalogues for the 15 percent of the high 
school class that go on to college. He has no time, 
training, or expertise to take bare of the 85 percent 
of th^ students who will be lookihg /for work as* 
soon as they leave high school. No\yyagain, if the 
employment service cannot pick-up that slack, 
then we have to invent somebody else to do it. In 
northern Michigan there are certain community 
action^agencieS'in partnership \yi|;h the employ- 
ment! service and the school systems that have 
hired job counselors that really ^ih'id jobs that ^ 
specific two or three students; in high school 
would want. ^ - j ' 

Perhaps the role of the employment service 
should be to provide, technical. assistance to the 
schpols. Maybe we do not "have enough money 
within the employm^pt service to do it all, so why 
don't we provide assistance to the school people^ 
who could be trained in our type of job-related 
counseling. - . 

Are you saying that a State of local general pur- 
pose unit of government may buy the services of 
the employment service and do what you just 
said? ' ^ ' 

. Yes, that could be one way to meet the need. 

We do have some plans in the Labor .Depart- 
ment to train local and State government people 
in regard to manpower revenue sharing. 
. I think rural areas should get a Targe share of 
this help, because most of your larger cities and 
municipal counties already have the expertise. 

We once had a $100^,000 pilot program in West 
Virginia that went into the hollows and actually 
brought in training, and services. Cars were 
proyided by the American Dental* Association 
and>the American Optometric Association. Some 
of these students always had pains in their mouth 
because they never knew that a cavity could be 
filled. ^ 
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Communities sometimes heed special help to 
adjust to m^as^vl^yoffs. When the war in Vietnam 
started to wiiiiddoWn some rural. cotnmunities lost 
many jobs because the Department of Defense 
was pullingj'piit funds. TJKis occurred in little 
towns like rylcAlljster, Okla,/ pnd Crane, Indi ' 
' Moreover^he Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration of -|.he Department of Labor anrd 
the En.vironmerltal Prot^ection Agency" have also 
had an economic impact ort some communities. 
Rural^ areas j%ist do not have the sophistication, 
the money, or the ability to combat such prob- 
lem3. 1 think. maybe the employmient service, if it 
could tap funds from manpbwe^revenue sharing, 
could help. local communities resurrect their lag- 
ging eCdlSfhies.V' . ' \ 

I served for 2 years on a Pres.idential commit- 
tee concerned with economic adjustment. They 
did not have arly built-in reserves help them 
biit had to ,rely on the cooperation of various 
Federal agencies Including ' C^ OEO, 
Labor, Transportation, and Interior. Our base, of 



course, was a . .buildup of rural recreatioi>.and 
tourism you see in those areas. Just- last year, 
when they closed down that base in Montana, it 
was the Department of'^Labor that Had to put up a. 
big chunk of the dou^^h in order to move their 
people out. We placed\ them in differerit areas. 

Wi^hould" provide ^n incehti>/e to bring . in 
plants and other emplb^men):. ppportpni'ties to 
^help to'keep people where they:".are. The ei;nploy 
ment service would then have more customers to 
serve and would be able to make more place- 
ments. 

The Rural Manpower Service has been ^working 
on a trainingprogram to help' train the staff of the 
employment service for providing more adeiquate 
service t6 rural residents. A. Curriculum is being 
developed which wili b^ made aly^ilable to the re- 
gional offices and to. the Stat^ agencies.^ 

A resoutce ^oun^ representing both State ern- 
ployment servic^and regj6iial43ffices has been 
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This is an extremely important ^rea of concern 
for all employment-service agencies. Anyone who 
Operates in the field of employment s'ervice prob- 
lems today understands ^nd realizes the tremen- 
dous number of problems we encounter on a daily 
ba^is trying to serve the. large .riutriber of un- 
trained! and unprepared people who come to our 
offices for employment service. Unfortunately, 
with air the shifting and reemphasizing of 
services, . we hav6 never been. able to develop the 
kind of^programs that deal adequately with 
providing competent, qualified service to a large 
number of people, particularly those who come 
rfrom situations of dire disadvantage. Also those 
who come from high school without any, real 
knowledge of the wOrld of work need ei^ery partic- 
ular^service that the employment service can pos- 
sibly offer them before they are employable. This 



is an area where we dc^?have an opportunity to 
provide a very vital service to any community. 
I'm .nc-s sure t\i^t we have provided that vital 
service/Pm not too sure that we're even going to 
be ably to perform at a level such as we have in the 
'past, as bad as it may have been, or as good^ as it 
may have been, in any particular community 
because of the uncertainties of manpower revenue. ' 
sharing and all of the various unknown factors 
that we njay encounter next year in term-s of who 
is going to b^e running, the employment service 
and jusC^what our relationship will be with the 
planners in the various cities. 

Dr. John McCauley has pffered to give you 
some insight and overview of what some of the- 
problems are. I'd like at this tijne to introduce Dr. 
McCauley and allow him to make a brief presenta- 
tion. 
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I would like to suggest some questions for dis- 
cussion concerning employment service relation- 
ships with institutions from which substantial 
numbers of jdbseekers flow into the labor market, 
includingschools, prisons, and the Armed Forces. 

One model for more effective relationships with 
schools was* included by Congress in the Voca- 
tional Ediicatfonal Amendments of 1968, The. 
amendments provide that the employment serv- 
ice help recruit students for vocational claj^ses. 
This might be particularly helpful to adults who 
have b^en out of school for several years, arid who 
might not go bacli to a vocational school setting 
without some urging. The amendments also 
provide that the employment service help find 
jobs for both the graduates arid dropouts from 
vocational schools. Moreover, the law specifies 
that the employment service^ provide labor 
market and occupational irifdrmatidn to voca- 
tional educators on a regular basis to help them in 
planning curricula. Finally, the amendments'^ 
provide that the vocational educator^ iriforrri the 
ernployment sei^vice of the number of students 
enrolled in various courses. A sum pf $5 million 
was authorized by the Congress to defray 
employment, service costs in conducting these 
activities. » 

One of the que&^ons we might want to consider 
is the 'extent to wljich such relationships have 
been established with vocational schools.. Ano: 



ther question is the feasibility of developing 
similar relationships 'Vith, other parts of the 
educational establishment.*,,' 

It would also be valuable to get your reactions 
to the arrangements f6>r aptitude testing, coun- 
*l seling, an(i placement that were established a 
n\imb^r ^ years ago^in connection with the 
ernployment service/ cooperative school pro- 
grani. This . program, in spite of its, valuable 
contribution, has been f^^ven a relatively low pri- 
ority in recentyears anu has been discontinued in 
some communities. ' , 

^ . ■ • ■ ■ * 

Turning to relationships with the Arrrted For- 
ces, all of you are no floubt familiar with the 
efforts being made by the employment service to 
help veterans fipd jobs. This resp6nsibility is a 
legal one. You may also wish to dfscuss "Project 
Transition" "which was developed from the 
Department of Defense in collaboration with the 
employment service. Fortunately, representata- 
tives of the Veterans Employment Service are 
participating in this seesion and will help us 
. explore problems involved in serving tl^ return- 
. ing veteran. , . 

There is also the matter of employment service 
relationships with prijsons. Most penal authori- 
ties agree tfiat a more systematic arrangement 
needs to be made to help, smooth the transition 
from prison to gainfiil employment. Perhaps if 
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this were done, it wOuJjwBp to get people 

out of these institutims/^Uttb into- 
worthwhile jobs i^^o /fe^^ of economic j 

necessity would jab.t M back into crime. 

Possibly some of ymf^^d^^^^ programs 
with prisons in ybtff'Sikte. What is the potential 
for such prograrns atid. hpw should this work be 
funded? I •sugg(^ *:that _we consider what 
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measures the employment-service needs to take to 
improve , relationships with prisons and other 
institutions that send large numbers of jolp- 
seekers into the labor market. 

When we consider community relationships, 
we must also consider all the rehabiUtation and 
welfare agencies which refer applicants to the 
employment service. 



^Summary of Group Discussion: Evelyn Murray^ 



{The group discussed many situation^i not 
■ necessarilyjjn the order summarized here. ) 

Prison Situation 

iRather than trying to discuss the whole busi- 
• ness of vocational training in prisons, an effort 
should be made to hasten the exit of potential pa- 
=^|;<?rolees, if th^y have skills or can be prepared with 
^ some additional training to move into jobs. 
Until about the middle of 1970, thieTvianpower 
Admiriistration spent no more than $2f or ?3 • 
. rhillion annually pn involvement in ex-offender 
manpower programs. At that time, the Office of 
Training and Employment Opportunities sug- 
gested a comprehensive apprdach to test a num- 
ber of different -way^ of^handling this problem. 
One approach had to do with presentence inter- 
vention programs. These are programs for. youth 
. who have m&stly committed misdemeanors. and 
some felonies in major cities in the Nation. The 
Urban Coalition with other agencies and organ- 
izations,' and with the employment service, de- 
veloped programs in major'^cities throughout the 
Nation. Institutional training within scores of 
prisons throughout the^Nation did show some 
results when ex-convicts ware placed in jobs as a 
resujt of training. It reduced thef;recidivism rate. 
No\f is the time to begin digesting these findings 
and making some new policy in the field. 
Apparently , the degree of success.outweighs any : 
' cost of these programs to date. One.Stat^ hired 
; people from the prisons to work within the agency 
Jtself. As a matter of fact, all States in the test 
/ program were required to have on' their staffs . 
/ cdordinating people frbjm the various correctional 
* institu'tions. It hafe worked fairly well. An evalua- 
tion of thj^ program can he obtained through the 
national office. / * . ' y 

•• A determination should be rn^de of the ejctent 
~ tb wW^ fur)ds might ^ 

be Increased in ((his particular area since the em- 



ployment service is short of iunds. The Law 
Enforcement Assistance A^dministration " 
(LEAA) can and should devote a percentage of its 
resources in/this area. ' 

Revenue Sharing » 



If you are 
kiftds of con 
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a mayor or governor ypu will have all 
itending forces for the resources that 
you have as prime sponsor of manpower pro- 
grams. As far as priorities are concerned, some 
of Vhese programg^are likely to get lost in the^ 
shuffle. If there is'no presumptive sponsor for er 
ployment programs and if the .employmenjt 
■ service is goji^g to have an important role to pla> 
there will nee|i\to be discussion about minimur 
standards of /cost ahTl^mihirfuim standards of^ 
performance. "Jhat raises a fundarpental question 
under rnanpower revenue sharing: *'Who i§ going 
to set these standards?" No answer to that 
question has been found. Various mayors and 
planning bodies are developing new programs, 
which on paper sound good, but nobody knows 
who's going to supervise these programs. At the 
same time, money is being carved out of the funds 
' with the intention of putting it into/ new 
programs, sometimes at the expenses of some 
/ highly successful ongoing programs. For ex- 
ahiple, $200,000 may be taken out of Manpower 
Devielopment and Training Act (MDTA) pro- 
grarn/ which has a good placement record and 
should expand, and put into" another program 
that is reducing its slots becausiss^they cannot be 

'fiUed.-; ■ ' ^■'':r. ' 

If tl}ereis.a vacuum, the only way to handle it is 
to walk into it.since apparently there is no con- 
scious, strong desire to establiish. standards, thie 
employment service State^agency ou^Kt to begin 
moving to develop standards from theit own 
experience and begin setting ranges of cost for 
different kinds of activities whether it is a 
placement activity or other service.^ It is obvious' 

■103 , ■ '■ ■ ■■ 
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that there are all kinds of . approaches to doing 
this. If it is trie(Jfin a State, it ought to be very 
carefully outlined sb'that it cannot be sjiot full of 
holes before it gets off the ground, li tiie standard 
is properly developed, it cannot be igrior^. 

The group was reminded that the governor 
actually is supposed to have about 35 percent of , 
the total funds thft go to a State, for the prime 
sponsors, botTi ir^he metropolitan areas and for 
the balance of State, "insbfar as that 35 percent is , 
concerned, he^can have considerable influence in 
determining what is'tl>e proper standard of opera- 
tion and of contracting qt" of allocation of the pro- 
gram to a specific agency, incliidilig the employ^- 
ment service. The fact that there is.notjpresump- 
tive sponsorship doesn't mean that the employe 
ment service won't be a sponsor of these pro- 
grams. If the employment service aggressively 
believes in its mission it should move to do what it 

ought to be doing by_ contractJ;q estabUsh^ 

carry out standards and perform prescribed 
services. ; 

At a governors' conference on manpower revey 
nue sharing in Washington early in 1973, there 
were two employment service directors present. 
The governors are very disturbed over these 

^ questions: They are trying to get into the picture. 
Senators Nelson and Javits indicated their 
concern is the sd^e as the employment service's 

^ cbncern, i.e., standards of service. 

The greatest thing going is the favorable^ rela- 
tionship between governors' offices and the 
employment service. But guidelines and direc- 
tions are needed. 

Th^e is the whole question of evaluation, moni- * 
toring, and assessment of programs in terms of 
arriving at whether or hot an agency should be 
. funded or whether or not some of them are setting 
up duplicate services for programs that already 
exi^t. For exarapl^, there is a very successful pro- 
gram dealing specifically with th6 convict who is 
about ready to be released. It operates in eight 
major cities in conjunction with four agencies; the 
employment service. Adult Education, Goodwill, 
and the Bureau ofc Vocational Rehabilitation. The 
employment service provides the Qounseling and 
testing and then, eventually the job placement - 
service. Another successful program is a 3-week 
orientation to the world of work. The figures show 
80 per^ient placement. Yet, at the same time, the 
City, tn -Cleveland is planning to use funds to 
organize a nlanpo\ver component to do practically 
the same thing the employment service has been 
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doing- for some time. They ^ay all the3^W'ill rieed-- 
the^ employment sej^^ice for is coltos^n^.' 

The employment service has the i^ht to take a 
hard look at what the costs are of the JLEAA 
project in Cleveland and find out hbw. well they're ' 
doing and how their work- stacks up. Now Ts the 
time to set some standards for State aigericiles to 
work cooperatively, without Washington domi- 
nation. It is believed that the employment service 
national office would welcome State agencies , as a 
group^ presenting positive suggestions as to what 
the standards should be. The-only really workable 
standards must be developed by a work commit- 
tee of nationlal. State, and local people or be 
subject to immediate change. 

There is a critical role for the Interstate.Confer- 
ence of Employment Security Agencies to have 
the maximum input on developing standards. 
Some discussants believed it's more likely there 
will bejjucce^sjf the State s say tp^he^natipnal 
offid^rwe're working on it, send us so^neone to 
h^i but not to dictate. 

Veterans ■ , 

The discussion group's attention was' called to 
the problem of veterans. In Ohio, a fairly success- 
ful job ' has been done in terhis of getting 
employment for returning veterans. Placement 
records may not be the highest in the Nation, but 
are arotyid 80 percent. It has been hoped that the 
mandatory listing program would have * been 
much more of a help than it has been. Job listings 
are received, but few placements. The job place- 
ment rate as'a Ves^J^: of. mandatory listing is 
around 8 to 10 perCeat of all openings received in 
the early months of the program. : 7 , 

There is good placement record for the veter- 
ans from 25 to 29 years of age, and those over 30 
yeiars.of age. The problem is the 20 to 24 year olds. 
Some believe that/a separation center is not the 
place to get to the younger veteran who is not in 
the mood to listerf;^not in the mood to think, and 
not in the mood to make decisions. Some States 
have an excellent record in terms of "counseling 
these men when they appear at the local office. It 
takes them almost 9 months to get there fro m^ the 
time they leave the Armed Forces until they hit 
an .employment service office. Now this tells 
something. The volunteer army attracts young 
people who have not completed high school. A 
new group is comijfig into the Army.- They will 
need training to qiialify for civiUari jobs when 
^ "discharged. The Department of Defense feels only 
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one group of people can do this, and that is the 
staff 9f the public employment service. They feel 
they have gotten the best results from employ- 
ment service . participation.; Jhe, employment 
service should play an active role on the baise 
before a veteran is 'discharged. It has yet to be 
determined how best to use all the resources of the 
employment service to serve this group. This i? a 
responsibility that is primarily Federal. With 
revenue sharing, the source of income for training , 
' must come from the Department of Defense, 
which no longer is going to be satisfied without a 
policy of priority service to veterans. They are 
going to demand that a job be \Si;aiting for that^ 
man when he is discharged. This is the place to 
turn to for money , which * can be utilized for 
training purposes. 

The veteran movement has failed in liaison with 
school systems in this country. Few public school 

~systenfs offePrhfbrl!^^ 
vice, training in the service, opportunities in the 
senJice, as an integral part of their counseling sys- 
tem. Five hundred thousand young people must 
be attracted into the Army this year, a matter 
which ties into relationship with the schools^ 

The/Manpower Report of .tkef Presidejnt has 
specific reference to the Department of DefensjB as 
a manpower agency. This can be tied into the em- 
ployment service. 

/We caondt wait for action to come from the De- 
partment of pefense. It*s a challenge for each em- 

/ ployment security State administrator. A large 
separation center and post, whether Navy, Army, 
or Air Force, within the cofifine^ of'^ Stat^ is a ter- 
rific responsibility and a support 
*for what we are discussing. ^ ^ 

Another question raised relating to mandatory 
listing provides an opportunity for the employ- 
ment service. To take best advantage of it, the 
whole procedure that's implied by the existence of 
that order niust be examined. First, what the job 
orders consist of, fhe .implications for different 
kinds of jobs inf manpower of one type of order 
ftom a particular corporation rather thah another. 
A blueprint niust be lai^ut 'of what the needs are 
feoing to be, how relationships can be developed in 

"7 relation to the jobs listed by a particular corpor^- 

r tion. The mandatory listing provisions do not say 
vthat a company must hir6 the fellow sent by tlie 
employment service. Strategies must be devel- 

. bped in each local eniplpyment service office for a 
har^-hitting approach to full exploitation %f the 
listings. There is a movement to test different ap- 
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proaches on mandatory listing to develop a suc- 
cessful strategy which would be exportable. 
^ The whole^question of offering military volun- 
teers careers, both military and postrelease ca- 
reers, is really a national problem rather than a 
State or local situation. Dischargers from a re- 
lease center fan out all over the country. Revenu0 
charing does not work here. Coordination and 
planning from the national level is required as to ' 
kinds of training for those who are not in the mili- 
tary services for a military career. The employ- 
ment service could better prepare itself to work 
with the manpower representatives of the De- 
fense Department. Many to be trained cannot use 
the skills developed in the service, so consequent- 
ly must look for training or j obs outside these skill ^ 
area??. There is involvement in the employment 
service in that kind of activity with the Defense 
Department, • 

, Th*e merhbers of ari employers' national com- . 
rgtittee, who are associated with the 121 top in- 
dustries of the country have||^ken a position that 
their companies should have^a high rate of hiring 
from the employment service. Jt cannot be proven 
statistically since that type of record is not kept, 
but bbservatioriiof the participation of these com- 
panies makes it appear to be true that the effort is 
successful. . ^ 

Sharing f eyenue is going to result in decen trali-^ 
zation, yet^sbme programs call for national plan- 
ning, and execution. 

There's some question about the decentraliza- 
tion and even the decategoriza tion of some man- 
power progr^s^ because the regulations are real- 
ly the same j-egulations that appear under the 
existing legislation. If a program involving the 
employment service emanates from MDTA or the 
Office of EJconomic Opportunity (OEO) or from 
other sources, for example, the regulations still 
pertain and the money still has to be spent under 
these regulations. 

Another problem raised is why there is a 9- 
month time span between the time the veteran is 
discharged and when he reports to the employ- 
i?ient service. There is a direct relationship to the 
amount ofl^ave built up; the amount of eligibility 
for Unemployment Compensation for Ex-Service- 
mfen (UCX), and where he is located. If the veter- 
ain is in an excellent labor market with opportuni- 
ties and training schools.doing a job, the time is 
cut. The assumption is he's looking on his own for 
a substantial period of time. Then he realizes that 
he's got to have professional help. The employ- 
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ment service should have been able to reach that 
veteran* sooner. 

Employment Service School Program ' ^ . 

. Another subject brought up by the participants 
was the~empl6yment Service school program 
which allowed clpse employment service coopera- 
tion with schools. It was a very successful pro- 
gram for years, but in the way of programs, there 
have been sonie severe reversals. It was the great- 
est positive f once in reducing some of the barriers 
that seem to exist between. educators and t6e em- 
ployment service through the role of counseling 
and job placement. In a number of States, there's 
• a rigid resistance towards vocational counseling. 
Many perceive their son to be someone who re- 
• quires higher education. They reject the idea that 
he may be counseled toward vocational endeav- 
ors. One of the problem is lack of direction and 
understanding of the purpose of this program by 
the U.S. Department of Labor administrators not 
providing resources to continue this very impor- 
tant program. Our employment service relation- 
ships With schools and summer programs were 
tied in ^th the school system'for over 25 years 
beginninirig in 1948. The emplpymenfe- service 
placed a great number of graduates and school 
dropouts. But the funds to do this are not made 
available. It is impossible to be responsive* to 
these problems, when funds 'and resources to 
conduct these kinds of programs are going down 
hill because employment security administrators 
do not understand the implication of the school 
pro-am for employment service placement^ 
responsibility of entry worker^ 

One problem is that vocational counseling is 
often done by academic teachers who knovC^ very 
little about the world of work. Young people who 
want to go into tralies fnay be counseled out of 
going into vocational"schools. The same teacher 
needing a new set of brakes on his car doesn't 
want nonachievers working on his automobile. 
The Department of Labor must be tip to date on 
today's technology. For example, $12.5 billion 
will go into the annual budget this year to be 
spent in recreation, and yet, there are Qnly three 
manpower programs geared to the recreational 
field. For example, marina service occupations, 
no longer seasonal positions, .are available 12 
months a year and are paying $4, "$5, $6, or $9 an 
hour and up. * 

One participant reported, ''About 6 months 
ago, when in one of the regions I checked a local 
employment service off fee to see what kind of jobs 
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they had, there were loads of^jobs as dishwashers. 
On a trip to the ski country, I talked ta'owners of . 
resorts about yearroundjobs. They can provide at » 
least 250 jobs starting^t not less than $3.50 per 
hour. An approach with industry to identify 
needs and establish needed training programs is 
essential. , • 

The employment service may take care of the 
aptitude testing and counseling with a lavish 
program one year, and the next year the budget, 
may be cut/The employment service is losing face 
and^rust of the school people when a cooperative 
agreement is ^terminated. This is the kind of 
situation that has to be overcotiie. We ''can talk 
about doing the job, bu^^ we are at the mercy of a 
budget. \ . \ ^ 

A related problem of labor market information 
was then raised from the floor. 

Several years agq^^^bertj^tchins, director of ' 
the Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions at Santa Barbara, studied what the aircraft 
industry in California would need in vocational 
training for the next7 years. Industry representa- 
^ tives told him, '*We don'^even know what's g^ing' 
to happen in the next 7 motiths, but you give us 
adequately trained young people just out of high 
school who can spell, who can communicate, who 
can write, who can figure their own income tax ' 
from their salaries, and we'll train thejn to do the . 
specific job that we want them to do." Unfortu- 
^ nately, you know only too well that high school 
graduates coming out of many schools are not 
trained to spell or to do many clerical jobs. ' 

Many of the staff people who work in the 
human resources development (HRD) field have 
found that before "many young people can be 
placed in occupational training, they haye to have 
basic remedial education. That's a sad com- 
mentary on school systems, and it is a problem. 
The curricula, even in the grade schools, have got 
to be infiltrated with, work concepts and dome 
knowledge of how people make a living. 

B/)th the military and industry have found that' 
they need pepple who can read and^ write. It has 
been proven many times that it's seven times 
> harder to unlearn thanitis to learn right the first 
time. > ' . 

Along that line, another employment security 
, administrator Wondered to what "Cctent the 
employment service should expect area managers 
to consider it part of their job responsibil^y to 
take a look at what the overall situation is in their 
area; and then, in their annual plans of serviced to 
' include the description of what the current, 
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situation is and what they would: hope to accom- 
plisl>; not only in providing services, but also 
in helping to build stronger instiiiii-ions and im- 
proving relationships with such' institutions. 

If client visits were arranged with industry and ' 
business by the employment service, they-could * 
get to see various kinds of jobs/ They might 
^ become enamored with some job and begin to . 
think along those lines. Too many are interested 
in just the postman, the policeman, and other jobs 
they have seen in action. The employment service , 
can arrange for some planned visitation by sch9ol 
groups to let students see other jobs. 

The technical schools are quite popular in most - 
of the major cities. But they are quite expensive 
and a student has to pass a pretty rigid testbefore 
he can get in. 

Regarding career development, some of the 
staff at the Office of Education like to think of a 
student, going through' several . stages, even 
possibly beginning* in the lower grades. First, 
they would rea^ about various occupations. Latfer 
on would come some visitations. Then, when they 
were in high school, the,5(^might have some chance 
to do a little work ; not Acquire skill. But to just see 
what it is like to work in a plant and to see first 
hand what people do. 

If the State employment service ties in with the 
economic plans —not for a specific industry and 
sees the job opportunities that are within the 
Stat^ or within a region and spends some extra 
dollars, it can show results, and maybe motivate 
the schools that there would be job opportunities 
down the road for their graduates, 

Hiring school counselors for. the summer has 
been good. Some of the counselors go back to their 
schools and tell other counselors about the em-^ 
ployment seryice and the variety of job opportun- 
ities it handles. I think they are helping to spread 

^ the message. 

The employment service doesn't^communicate 
•enough with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (HEW), and a lot of it is our re- 

* sponsibility. Every year, the schools start a new 
study to find out what the problem is, and they 
use the annual convention of the American Voca- 
tional Association as a means for industry to sell 
new tools and books a'nd equipment to the voca- 
tional educators and superintendents who show 
up at the meetings. I think we could even open up 
communications there which would' eventually 
feed b§ck into improving employment service 
activities, including placements. ' 
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Ex-Offenders 

A discussant of another institution talked 
about the offenders in the largen^ense from pre- 
sentence diversion, to the graduate on problation ' 
or parole. It is unclear where we are going fn man- 
power revenue sharing. Expectations have been 
created by the Career Opportunities Program and- 
other kinds of activities, s6 that we've got a big 
problem in terms of trying to sustain any kind of 
involvement in this area. I think it is^ highly im- 
portant one sociologically and in every other Way. 

.t 

Research and Development Programs 

^ What happens to all the successful programs 
that we phased out? The research and develop- - 
ment (R&D) programs can be, justified 1 year, 2 
years, 3 years,^and-possibly*4-yearSr-but^ther^is- 
no built-in continuation for success on any R&D 
program. ' ' 

Why did we^get into a program if we don't in- . 
tend to fund k, if there's not going to be any 
foUowthrough? I have never understood this. 
Someone should insure foUowthrough of'Success- 
ful projects. . 

The vocational educators have developed a 
technique Jor some exploratory research grants; 
then, if somethingpromising com^es out of the re- 
search, they test it further in a dernpnstratibn pro* , 
. ject. Then, if it still looks good,, they try it but in 
several places in a State. Finally, they expect any 
good aspk:ts of the program to be incorporated in 
the State/s annual plan. This should be done by 
the employment service. We should test a solu- 
tion on a small scale in a few places^ Tfien finally; 
after about 5 years, try to get it incorporated into 
a State plan on the. same footing as everything 
elge in the State plan, without any special fund- 
ing. The employment service has much experience 
to build on and does not need to demonstrate fur- 
' ther certain aspects, of its work before being 
funded. 

"^here have been some big breakthroughs Re- 
garding the handicapped for institutional train- ' 
ing. Vocational rehabilitation people atHEW and 
the employment service have had working 
arrangements for y^ars. As the years have gone 
by, we are accepted -with greater favor. We haye 
an alliance with the State and county welfare 
people,' whether they like it or not. - ^ 

What we arereally laying is that the employ- 
mentservice has tb be all things to all oepp^e, ^nd A 
at the same time have shoulders broadpnough to 
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assume the blaipe for the failures of a lot of ope'j^^^^ . enipipyment service must cooperate and even 
tions4n the local, State, or national. ^rea& where .. ^ takV^ the initiative in community relationships 
we have little "^control over the programs. The ' that will enable it to serve all people seeking jobs. 
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Arthur Jaffey 

Press Information Officer 
Manpower infornuidon Office 
Manpower Adniinistralion 
U.S. pepartnwnt {)f Labor 
^W'ushin^tdn, D.C. 



What fallows is a summary of the symposium ' 
papers and discussions commemorating the 
40th anniversary of the signing ${' the Wagner- 
Peyser "Act and the 40th anniversary of the 
Federal-State employment service, 
a It does* not purport to be a summafy of what ^ 
each speaker and discussant said. It offers ihe 
.high spots — of what various individuals h/id to 
say on topics which seemed to pervade the talks of 
most. , " 

Certain remarks by Secretary of Labor Peter J. 
' Brennan are deemed appropriate as a starting-off 
point. - . 

Secretary BreiKian said what we are celebrating 
today -is the 'creation of an instrument oL^overn- 
ment designed to recluce those injuries to the in- 
dividual and to the community from unemploy- 
ment . . . . We are also celebrating a mechanism 
designed to end those injuries, not by grasping 
something new and strange, but by iasing to the . 
fullest the great flexibility and strength produced 
by States and central government working to- 
gether, toward the same end . . . we are also point- 
ing to a system that has worked, and worked 
with increasing effectiveness. During the 40 year 
* course of the U.S. Employment Service (USES), 
it has generated 400 million job plac^|^^i^rb^ 

> vided 48 million counseling inter view s^J^^Mfeiri^d 38 
million aptitude and proficiency tests; and nelped 

• .countless employers find the right n)an or woman , 
for a particular job . » . . . 

. This conference is designed not to look back at 
the number of challenges and acconiplishmtints 
1_- crowd edaiitQ_4Q.. years ^JTliis, conference- is ..rather-.. 
designed to lo.ok forward, to suggest t ways by 



, which the employment servite can yet be im- 
proved, to make USES as an even more impor- 
tant, reliable, and productive instrument of the 
national purpose. 

*• * * ' • 

% 

What par,ticipants had to^ay on The Economy 
and Employment and Unemployment: 

Charles Holt^^In a slack labor market, em- 
ployers can, without incurring significantly high- 
er costs, discriminate, set unnecessarily high 
credential and experience standards, and under- 
invest in training. T^ese actions by employers 
segment and stratify |^he labor, majket and - 
thereby contribute to the unemployment and 
inflation problems. Workers who ar^ least able. to. 
protect themselves iif a slack labor market, i.e., 
blacks, women, youth, Unskilled, undereducated; 
and otherwise^ disadvantaged, must struggle 
against .these barriers and find that upgrading 
tl;ieiremploymenrS(gd wages is sl<^w and difficult. 
Those workers dissatisfied with their inability to 
advance, respond with increased turnover and ab- 
senteeism and lowered^productivity and motiva- 
tion. The rigiditie9^?^-ijVeffia^ in the labor, 
niiiirketcause signifii^^i' problems, eye high- 
ly skilled industrial workers, technicians j and 
engineers, when shifts in the pattern of demand 
occur. . ... ^ ^ 

.The structural problems in. the labor market 
worsen the inflation-unemployment trade qff. A 
slack demand policy designed, to restrain infla tion 
:~.produces~high~-unemploymentr-This,Hn- turnr" 
worsen.s the structural problems. Thus, there is a 
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tremehdQUs .gap b,etWeen bur fuU-employnaeht 
vi^flation ob]ek:dyeS art^ the present performance 
of bur iriaripower pfograrris and aggregate .de- 
; n)ah<i poUdes/ While the Department of Labor 
can dp little <tjl^e about the latter, it has prime 
re'spi^sibility \fpr the former. ^ ^ . ' 

: Nai Goldfinger— training without 

decent paying jobs at the end of the^ training ^ 
period is merely a meaningless arid fustrating 
deadend. T)ie problem is essentially one of creat- 
ing enough decent paying jobs in this p^iod of 
rapid and radical changes in labor force growth 
and technology, industry ai^d population loca- 
tion, skill* requirements and international econo- 
mic relationships. That means an empliasis on job 
creation in housing, in mass transit, in rebuilding 
the urban areas, in meeting the needs of the Amer- 
ican people for expanded and improved public fa- 
cilities and services. 

JTuanita Kreps— The most .pressing economic 
issue of our day is the dilemma of achieving a bal- 
ance between inflation and unemployment. 

F. Ray Marshall— There are people who have 
special needs who could be doing useful things 

; .through programs designed to utilize their abih- 
'ties that would still be in the public interest. We ^ 
can g^t at unemployment better that way than by 
trying to pump money through the whole system, 
through monetary * and fiscal policy. We've 
dembnstra*ted that the costs of reducing unem- 
ployment through public employment is a good 
"bit less than is :any thing else you do. A further ad- 

\ vantage is that you get at the problem directly^ 
rather than indirectly. What happens When 
money is pumped through the whole system is 
that the incomes of people in* tight labor 
markets are greatly increased and, really, you 
don't do much about the people in the labor 
market of heavy unemployment and underem- . 
ployment. 

' # « « 

What participant^ had to say on Economic 
Policy: • / 

Charles Holt— The manipulation of monetary 
and fiscal policy has carried us about as farlis we 
can go in achieving full employmeitt and price 
stability, and further progress toward these goals 
will require basic structural improvements in the 
economy. : ! 

NatGoldfingef~The United States has needed 
— andnow needs policies and programs to meet the 
urban area job ^heeds that have been created by 
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the ^great migratipn of the population, during^ 
mostof past three decades, out of agriculture >and 
the rural areas into the cities, particularly the big 
cities of the North an^ West.. America has needed 
and now i^eeds policies and programs to halt the ^ 
export of A^^nericaris jobs an^ the erosion of the'^ 
Nation's industrial base, resulting from the / 
deterioration of America's-position in internation- 
al econori^ic relationships. , ' 

F. Ray Marshall— Revenue sharing is like the 
Emergency Employ mei)t Act, It may be a one- 
shbt thing. You can'tbe sure that it is permanent, 
so how can you plan on it? . . . There is aaassump* 
inderlying revenue sharing that is question- 
jsumption that |ocal people know their 
pro% bettet^than anybody else.. Tm not sure \ 

" ? THere is political reality also that has 

cu^.- . the existing structuring of local priorities. 
If you can a^'supie that groups which need help in 
getting into the labor market are going to some- 
how get more power to influence the local situa- 
• tion, then you might be able to make that work. 
The other problem I foresee is that many of the 
manpower problems are national in scope, arid na- 
tional problems need to be addressed to the na- 
tiopal level. It is true that the program has to be 
ca^rried out by somebody at thelocal level, but I 
am not sure it is the local unit of government 
which can carry it out most effectively. I don't 
know what the effect of revenue sharing will be, 
but I .ha^G concerns aboutvit. ■ 

What participants had to say^^on Manpower 
Programs and Policies: . 

Charles Holt — Enlarged and improved man- 
power programs and policies will constitute a . 
* necessay complement to governmental policy for 
dealing with macroeconomic problems. When 
these problems fiecome more urgent and the 
needs for manpower programs become more clear- 
ly understood, new governmental actions un- 
doubtedly will be initiated with the usual require- 
ment of delivering results yeste/day . . . Wpdo 
not yet knpw with any precision how large a|con- 
tribution manpower programs will be able tp 
make to the needed structural changes in the 
economy, although proposals ancf impact esti- 
miates have been made at The Urban Institute 
and by other analysts .... ^Fhe additional prbb- 
ms associated with poverty, productive efficien- 
cy, and adjustments to changes in the pattern of 

world 'trade constitu te continuing and new chal- 
lenges to manpower policy. I conclude that these 
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urgent national problems will, in the years ahead, 
present our manpower programs ^iiiid the employ- 
ment service in particular' with their greatest 
challenge . .V. 

How do our pfeseitlj manpower institutions and 
the employment service in particular measure up 
to the objecl:ives of rnanpower pft)grams? Fitst, 
legislation has been passed by Cqngress estab- 
lishing categorical programs with terribly broad 
objectives designed to muster thernaximum con- 
^ituency sup'port.'Such diffuse bfejectives make 
it very difficult for program administrators to >t 
•design efficiently, targeted programs. Second, the 
progrdms often are fragmented and limited."^ 
. Third, as the employment service h v^ nninful,/ 
reason to k nv w , if obj ec ti ves r j; ; ^ : ? i u a I ■ 

Iv, then the organiza tic: ' "ip 

mode and never can reacli iuTi v i . ^v^ienc} ourth, > 
in the subtle field of human services, all programs 
; that are plausible are not necessarily effective 
hence, there is an acute need to carefully design 
programs and then experiment andevaluate on a 
small scale* rather than to subject the! whole 
organization, to a continuous seriaS of costly, un- 
controlled experiments. This is rarely done, with^ 
the result that programs often afre unresponsive . 
yto ihdividufil needs and are less/than fully effec 
^tive. ''^^^^\ 

Urifytcmatelf^, nei^er^ noliti 
monopoly on- these cha?&c \ms 
'under the administration^ 



Poverty rushed maliy i:nt\ 
field, but the untested J 
much the same. In manpov 
are again engaged ^ a 
whole system on the unti 
c^use Washington cioer^ 
manpower job with full 
and locals must. I cite :h: 



:al party has a 
ics — they occur 
bkh. The Wa^ o- 
: programs intc th 
ank program 
v3venue sharing u 
^xperirnent on rh ^ 
nypoth-esis that bc- 
low how to do the 
icy, that the States 
cases not to criticize, 
have been operating 



but to characterize hov, 
and continue to operate manpower programs. I 
hasten to add that these points apply as well to 
many governmental pro*rrams. 

Nat Goldfinger — Dr mg on the degr^ ^ to 
which the regular char lu oi the econorny to 
creat e enough jobs, it i> the ( lig: ion of the ed- 
' Government to ■ 



ar -scale publ 
i o create tli^ 

ii: lie services . 
recreational area: scih \\ 
and similar^pubhc faci : 
tions, manpower trainin:. 
Federal systefn of relocaiio 



iiffic.^nt funds u>r a ' 
mloyment program 
11 ir^rformin^- the 
I in the parks tiid 
raries, health care, 
Under'such cohdi-' 
p^ranis, and a needed 
illowances for unem- 



ployed workers and their families, could perform 
thei^^proper role of assisting workers to obtain a' 
place on the job-and-income ladder an& to upr 
grade skills to meet the employers' job require- 
ments. N 



Louis Levine— We have destroyed the whole 
appr^nticeship'systeml jWe're beginning to deni- 

^ grate the apprenticeship programs by saying that 
theyVe too long, too costly, and'thatthey exclude % 

/f)eople. ■ ■'. ■ ■■ 'ly;' . ' 

1 c Malcolm Lovell— Let me outline what I believe 
So be basic ingredient^ of a national manpower . 
effort. First, we have ^he labor exchange function. 
The secondis the vocational training pfogram . . . 
I tHihk this Nation aWrong vo^tiqpal edu- 
cation 'syatemfor4)r^ 3 who are out of school, ,4 
and professional leader ;iliii> Jjhoulcl not be ftirfeb©P> a 
fractured by mixing vocational ediication'money 
with resources for job crjea\ibn . . . . If unem- 
ployed people are interested in getting training^ 
and need it to obtain employment, we should, in 
this rich Nation, have the capacity to provide it. 

Thirdly* we are caught in a .s6^ious dilemipa 
concerning public service employtnerit and vaTi-' " 
ous subsidized work programs . . , . If w4*^e going 
to ..use it in an imaginative way to provide either a 
^work test or employrrient onnortunities. for those 
who have indeed no other ^ > ck opportunity, the s 
wages paid should not )■■ ;iore attractive than 
^ those paid or 'obs that avp ireacy in c dster. je. I 
'1 hink, hQN jver, that t:-, 

:acity to provide work 
Aa:i:es for those, for wi 
available. 

The fourth manpower 
temporary income suppor . 
unemployment insurance 
fare program should have their resources lumped 
in the allocation process with other ir^anpower 
. funds/ Neither should one have to take training 
just to>get income; it brings a lot of peop' - into the 
training programs that don't w at trr, ung and 
won't profit by it. We clearly nec ^ a ihv "--e refined 
^r come supp( :'t program : * tho:;- t^hat are. truly 
nthelaborm rketand\vhc lave done everything 
aey can to lind work \v out Liuccess. Rather " 
han allocating all maiv . ar funds under one 
oad formula, we need t ogni^ie the disparate 
tature of our major manpa\ ir components as we 
nove to strengthen local authority. 

Ray Marshall— If we cannot provide suffic- 
:mt job opportunities in the ^private sector, we 
ought to have public employment programs de- 



'fatlon doe., ne^^ ^ the 
. ;-.psle^.des..^able 
•yn ) other wc^k is 

ry is found -ne ■ 
ams. Neither the 
gi-amr^ nor our wel- 
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sighed to deal with the needs of particular groups'^ 
especially young people and the aged. Operation 
Mainstream type programs seem to me to be a 
gootf example of an effective^way to design public 
jobs to fit the needs of people in>ural afSas, but 
there is no reason such programs should be re- 
stricted to rur^l ar^eas*.^ . . The. most effective 
training pl^og^ams contain both on-the-job train- 

* ing and -related instructions along the lines dfing 
esTtablished in apprenticeship training. You^an 
train workers more flexibly if you teach , them 
something about the fheory of the job as well as 
how to the manual skill components of the job. 
Finally ; some of the people in these special groups 
are not going t6 benefit* from any of these pro- 
grams, and' therefore we need adequate income 
maintenance, healthy and welfare programs for 

. them ... .V 

In manpower, I think thp tiding that would be 
popular with the loCal iinits of government is the 
kind of subsidized jobs authorized by the Emer- 
gency En>ployment Afct. What 1 api Worried 
about is whether thesfe j 6b slots would b l 
the kinid of peopfe who need th.e helpAl. 
for exampl^,^it is the oldBr^^j^lbs twas 
about, and others who* find it difficult i 
into ihe coropetili ? labbr market. 



led by 

>pst— 



What participants had.tbyay on Kno. 
the Functioning of Labor 'Market s.: 

Robert Hall— : is the labk^of knov .^r. 
well as the lac. : resources, t^hat holc^ -v 
ployment^ervi back frohi rhaking 1 
kets perform t-:^:isfactorily . V . . An 
source of the difficulties in Amer: 
markets is an in^iopropriat^e mix of jobs 
—too few good jv )S and too many bad 
situation is sustained by the self-inter: 
holders of g.ood jobs- In t^is kind t5f eco. 
employment service has "listings, almo 
sively of bad jobs, but workers aretpar 
for good jobs. No one is happy with the 
service in this kind of economy, and^. 
not accomplishing very much. If the ir,: 
more in balance, the service would be m . 
limiting more of the jobs sought by ti: . le 
. ployed. Thiis suggests a strong domplemor 
. between progriims i orbreaking^down i:) :i : 
the* labor market and developing more go; 
on the one hand, and the activities of the ; 
ment service on I:,? other. 
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N^t Goldfinger— A key factor .concerning the , 
job market has been a lack of sufficient job 
creation, particularly of the better paying, long- 
term jobs with opportunities for upgrading. 

Dani^LKniger— There is need to define the 
term ''lafeormarket.'''The labor marl^et is the me- 
chanism for allocating human resources within a 
prescribed geographical area.'^here is need for in- 
formation onhow that labor market operates. One 
type of inforijiation relates to the 'supply of 
workers who are selling thein labor services; a^ 
second type of information on the demand for la- 
bor services. Still'Snother type^of-daboranarket in- 
formation is the interaction between supply and 
demand factors. This is reflected in the levels of 
em^^ yment and unemployment, as w.ell as in 
.oiinatipn on wages. There is need to examine 
t^he total array of forces affecting the opera^tion of 
the labor market, such as tephnology, economic 
forces, social forces, and legislation. In addition, 
there is need for information on' the transactions 
which occur in the labor market, i.e., the. ki^ds of 
labor ser\Jices purchased and -•rates at which 
tTiese services are purchased"" .' .TTh : kinds of 
jobs avt- ; reflect the dynamics of the labor 
marl^et . 'V ■ ' 

Both b 3rs and seirefcs Qf labor^services'-need 
informati i. The employer^; ne^ri certain ' ypes of. 
information such as wage data, up ply of ii.hoi'^ by- 
types 3r quaTfty of labor, turno^ ^ob market be- 
havior of specific groups, ^e s ers of labcr ser- 
vicejs, likewise, need certain typ -vof iMormfeition: 
wh(jre the jobs are; the types c jobs available, 
vages and fringe^ benefits, rnd other, pertinent 
matters on which they can base nn intelligent' de- 
cision in selLr.g their labor services . . . . 

Another dimension of labor market info- 'na- 
tion is evaluation of its quality. We cannot be_bat- 
isfied with what we have been doing. V/e always 
must subject ourselves to three critical questions: 

nformation? (2) 
aformation are 
ind^on? — time- 
rs that are occur- 
or market bper- 
ileled in our Na- 
jed rnore timely 
sellers- of labor 
information on 



{ 1 ) How good is th'e labor ir.i:': ' 
what other types of labor 
needed? ( 3 ) how timely is th . 
ly in terms of the dramaticch: 
ring in the labc r market. T 
'ates in a system of change uiip 
tion's history and therefor? wt 
information.^ The buyers anc 
services need more and bettr: 
which tn br^ intelligent doci 



R. Tha. ae Robaon — Laoor markets in my 
judgment do not operate well now because of the ' 
complex! : of the problern. How much of it can 
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the employment service solve? Can the employ- 
ment serv-ice deal with the institutional barriers, ' 
of-unionism, discrimination, the kinds of prob- 
lems that are a function of job control on the part 
of people who control individuals who move into 
the labor mark(gt? . . . We need a lot of research in v. 
this country to tty and find out what we really do 
mean when we try to define what- workers are in 
the rnarket, or what jobs are in the market .... 
Tm inclined to think that the single most 
important thing for improving the operation of 
American labor markets is still the informatiorrSl 
problem. - • * 

... . , V, V. 

' * * * • 

What participants had to say on Probloims for 
the Employment Service: \ * / 

Nat Goldfinger— The major problems as I see • 
them at this tiipe are),not within the^employment 
service: The major inimediate problems and ob- 
stacles are elsewhere. They are in the administra- 
tion's, economic and. social policies. In _ad^dition, 
there is a jjroblem among academic/foundation 
types about the identity, mission, and objectives 

of the employn ent service. 

1*. ■ , 

F. Riiy Marshall —The employment service !;ias 
a very poor image among minority groups 'and : 

- disadvantaged fS^ople. This is going to be ex: 
tremely hard to overconie , . . . It'is very difficult 
to find minority group representatives who will 

..*say much positively about the employment ser- 
vice. Realist :cally, however^ it is important to 
recognize that contrary to^ this general iniagefthe 
employment service did not create all the prob- 

, lems that minorities and other disadvantaged 

- people face, although it might not have done all 
that it could have to eliminate discrimination, es- 
peci,ally 'within its own ranks . 

The entire employment service staff niust be 
trained to meet the needs of people. 'You can't* 
haye e specii^list for rpinorities, a specialist for 
handicapped, eti. The employment service ought 
to be .able to deal with everybody. ''F want to' 
mention the national policy^ of setting .annual 
placement goals. This has created ^ tendency to 
ignore people with problems in order to meet the 
goals, because if you don't the agency is jikely to 
have fewer resources next year. National policy 
-and -resources- are really- major- factors-aff ect-ing" 
the employment service today. 

Daniel Kruger— We have many new programs 
ti^d to information that result in directives going 



out from . the- Federal agencies, not so iJiucH the 
Labor Department or the Manpower AdministrQ?. 
tion, but others, that say all you need tq do is be in 
contact with the State employment seryice^and 
they can provide you with an answer to.whatOyer 
data need you have.> The local counterparts of. 
these agencies cpme to the employment service. 
The employment service doesn't always have the 
answer to these particular needs, and we then get 
into a problem of relationships and of the presjtige 
and the wkole responsibility of the employment 
service. If suffers because of these excessive* 
demands :via the local 'route. 
... Mostpeoplewho get new jobs are already em- ' 
ployed. They don't need the information or other 
help of the employment service. They move from 
oiie 3^ to another without ever, being urfem- 
ployied. The clientele of the employment seryice is 
mostly unemployed people. Wig need' to measure 
what we're doing for unemployed people, not in 
terms of ^penetration of th'e. entire labor market. 



What participants had tp say on Unemploy- 
ment and Inflation: 

Charles Holt— A post-Key nesian economic pol- 
icy is needed that willj introduce structural 
changes on a sufficiently large scale- to r:::ise,:the^ 
full employment ceiliiig so that the un employ- 
ment can be lowered by increasing demand with- 
out generating excessive inflationary • pressure 
. . . . Improvenients *in the functioning of the 
labor market are essential if unemployment is to 
be significantly * reduced, without triggering 

higher inflation ... . ^ 

Labor turnover, jdb search time, market bar- 
riers, arid imbalance in the labor markefo'all oper- 
ate to prevent ^tinemployment from reaching ^an 
acceptable rate, unless^the leveLof demand v^r^^V 
job vacancies is rinsed so high that^inflation in- 
sults. Structural problems in the labor m.irket 
-prevent unemployed workers from finding jobs 
quickly enough or keeping them long enough, 
except when demand is raised to inflationary 
levels^,.", . \ ' . 

Governmental efforts to reduce unemployment 
just ; by stimulating demand to increase the 
number of jobs will not succeed for long because 
the resulting inflation wilj_ force aJ!exerJ^al„i).f_ 
However, 



policy. However, if this increase in jobs is 
accompfmi0d|by effective manpower measures 
that reduce jbteisparch time and reduce labor turn- 
over rates,^£^^ti the resulting reduction in unem* 
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pteyment woul^ fill the new jobs without causing 
inflation. 

Robert Hall— There is general, agreement that 
there' are substantial problems in labor markets 
revealing themselves as levels of unemployment 
'that cannot be reduced to satisfa(;:tory levels by 
aggregate expansion, at least for very long. "Few 
economists todaV are optimistic about the 
prospect of achi^ing an^ceptable combination 
of inflation ^nd unemployment through manage- 
ment of aggregate demand alone. The United 
States is by no means alone iti this regard — most 
countries in Europe, are struggling with inflation 
even worse than ours. Since these countries spend 
a larger fraction of their incomes on manpower 
services, we should not take it for grantee that 
expansion of the employment service and man- 
power programs alone would necessarily achieve 
an economy of lo\y inflation ani^ lo"/ unemplQ^ 
ment . . 

We aren't even sure tljat an elaborate, si^tfcess- 
ful matchinr^ system would reduc unemploy- 
ment at all Making it oasier for vvcri.cers to' find 
. new jobs a: : for empl. vers to 'find .lew workers 
may stimu ^te turnover, which may actually 
increase ur. nVploymenc : , . o. 



- ' Whatpar i::ipants had tc say abvuit the Role of 
tli^ Emplo; nent Ser: ice: 

Charles E If thr emplpym^f^!: service could 
escape for , while from being v; ipsawed by 
changing objectives and priorit' it could 
undoubtedly make significant improvements 
through better prgaiiii'^atirn anc aministration. 
However! I would argue hat i.. j problems go 
much deeper tha^i that. ^' e rolo of the employ- 
ment service is terribly ificult. For example, 
how do you- counsel a oung person on the 
occupation that -would, o^ r the next 30 years, 
give him the grefatest total f earnings and satis- 
faction? In an area that ha; received much more 
study, i.e., helping an epri plover to predict the pro- 
spective productivity of a worker, industrial psy- 
chologists ate able to explain only about one-third 
of the varfability (variance) between workers, he 
empjoymfcnt service can develop some u^^oful 
informatij>n, but it can't genuii iy helpful, 
unless it can interpret the Aon inv.acations of 
t-hat--knowledge-for" the idual" " orker-and * 
eYnplover. This limitation ^rform ince can be 
tracec. in part, to the fn .at indi s trial engi- 
neers and ps'*chologistP don't know much 
abouL the dimensions q: xers and jobs that 



interact to deterniine productivity, satisfaction, 
and turnover, and economists" st^U can't explain 
exci::tly how labor markets which constitute our 
mo- 1 important and complex market system oper- 
ate a short, we don't yet 'know how.to do the job 
Ihi leedsxloing in order to meet our manpower 
objeL lives .... ' 

l-o panaceas can be proposed for achieving the 
neeaed structural changes in the labor market/ 
SThe employment service has not yet been 
assigned the responsibility for trying to help all 
workers, employers, community organizations, 
and governments concerned with manpower 
issues to work together in achieving aVi efficient 
and just labor market. J am -not sur^;that the 
ehiployment service is ready to assume chat 
responsibility,' and certainly, there is much more 
required th^n just the financial resources to do so. 

I urge -the employrherit service ax»'d .the 
Department of Labor to prepare for the challenge 
and work toward a capability to help reduce :oth 
unempIoyrr:ent and inflation, v. hile continuing tc 
pursue its present antipoverty efforts . 

Nat Gol^iinger— As in the labor movemen 
look at it, L -e employment service can and shoulu 
a key p.::'tpf an effective national rrtanpow-: 

olicy and arog-ram The crucial trouble, a i: 

present, is rM:>t only, the poor perceptaHe of listings 
of job openings, the lower end of the job market ' 
' ' it is per stently serviced by this agenc>|,' bu 

. 0 the fai-ure tQ*maintain highiquality perfo 
aance standards frorn one con^nyunity to anothi 
nd from one State to another. It is nci even th 

rsisient. ovarall failure of the employiner,. 

rvice to fuliill its mission. The current maj::r 

dblem, as I . ee it, is a reversal from even the u 

.lisfactory maU and halting forward ste" : 
owards fulfilling the employmer servic 
mission that me service took,, on occi: n, duri: 
{ he past decaca. The trouble at preseii and it i^ . 
serious and growing problem) is un^^rfuridin . 
the impoundment of appropriated i mds ana. 
particularly, : he, sQ-calledjrevenue sharing 'po .- 
ciesof theadn-anistration, which are undermining 
manpower programs and threatening to down- 
grade the emaloyment service . . 

it the emp: ment service, throura much im- 
proved opera Lions, were to reduce le av;3rage 
duration of unemployment by oh 1 week, it. 
wonid"perforni a' useful'^serv^^^ '^orKers^and 
their families. ^ employers, anc o the" com- 
munity at large, athinsuchacont^ L, a properly 
functioning employment service can and should 
be a key factor ir he Natioi^s labor market. To 
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• the extent thai such an employment service 
within an economic envircnment of rapidly grow- 
ing job opportunities, may occasionally play a v 
small part in reducing inflationary pressures, that 

■ would be fine. But the key requirements are'a full 

• employment economic environment, with suffici- 
ent decent paying jobs and a nationwide employ- 
ment service that provides adequate assistance to 
workers and employers^ ih the furj^e^ioning of the 
labor marketv . . . 

A Federal, nationwide employment service is ' 
esseni^al. It is essenti^Lf£)r^workers and for em- 
ployers. It is essetiRhl for Social policy and eco- 
rtomic policy m the^worl^^ of ^h^ 1970's . . . 
; ;iu)\. ii a: : • e ~ : .Dyment service 

s establish ju. /e d,^ n^ et have the na- 
._..nwide ser- ice, vyith stt|ftir Federal direction 
and performanqe standq^'ns, : lat we ncQd. There 
lilave been altogeth:: toB ly failures of omis- 
sion and commTssior.. ov T years, stemming 
[' m within the err:~ -oy: ien service, that have 
T jventec the argen - :)n becomm^L- what it 
. )uld have been an. w nt needed. But there 
r.:,ve also been more ser ^us faUures of omission 
ai^d cornmission, during raan - of the years in the 
past couple of decaies, i t^niis of^j^he Federal 
Tovernment's basic ecc :.{>:Tfi:ic policierv^and, a 

resent, th^se failur-3 a v d^r etJpacks in fer c 

aderal Governmeii v)ol: .i&a^i^ far more seriour 
r.ince they represen :\ Vz ers^. rather than'^fu: 
i .:er progress. / mM.'' ' 

Louis Levine^I 
employment servii 



m ir risafed as to what th 
cai really do about th 
economy. I'm al^Vays cor Mse,d about the state- 
ment—because IVe iiear l : a thousand .times — 
that the employment ser 
that very hard to believe, 
that the employment sef-vic 
finding joo.s thatexist, wilb 

. I think we ought to fo v: iiore, not on estn.)- 
lishing the role of the emp- nent service increa I- 
respo 
:^ up 



creates jobs. I find 
own experience is 
rven has difficulty in 
. creatingjobs ... 



in[r jobs, but on 
esi:.blishmeiit to 
sti: aehcy of 200-r 
in .his Nation — 
tier., housing., ar, 
ere .":Ce jobs. I do 
wil then have i 
-th- -^e jobsr-Peor- 
a -11 employ ni 



ribility of the Federal 
> the n- eds of its con- 
Id n -on Americans 
ade^, le transporta- 
am^ K it are going t(: 
leenv v yment service^ 
rvorry rJ)OUt :i ; ing people for 
\vill fi-nd-l-host- ■ oK onee-therer 
I economy. 



r-(^ fo 
V)v pre 
1 think . 



illiam Koi: erg— Tho em: vment service 
ha: -i lot of goa: nd objective ut there is one 
siir.ie thing ti . c's overridin that controls 



everything else we do. We have a single output. 
We want. to receive job orders, we want to receive 
applicants, and wfe want to place those applicants 

in those jobs , 

Essential to an effective employment exchange 
is the full understanding, cooperation, and supr 
port of the employer community. We therefore im . 
tend to proceed with the implementation of those 
portions of the so-called Vickery report which per- 
tain to- strengthening the employment exchange 
tunctions of the employment service. We plan to 
establish, in each of thtrsi^ mnior ritirs wb'^re the 
Employers' Cor^" '' '^0 ' ^eam 
Qi area, State, iegiuiiMi,,. and national oifice per- 
sonnel with consultative agfeiis.tfince from the com- 
mittee .... 

I want to comment on th? employment service 
roie as we move into^manpower revenue sharing. 
There Is an. ideological deba£e that many of us 
have ( Imaged in for a very long time . i . . If has 
aKvays revolved around the word v**presumptiye" 
sponsor. A_s|' for the rules aid regulations^that- 
we'll be publishing soon (rules and regulations on 
nianpo/er revenue shatingl^ ithere will be no pre- 
sumptive role for any agenCys That includes the 
employment service, fche yo5iational education 
agency, the Opriortiinities Industrialization Cen- 
;.er&, and the many othe piiblicr and voluntary 
agencies that are inyolve in the ^.manpower pro- 
gram's. ^ - 

We think that's consistent with revenue shar- 
Ag because the essence of revenue sharing is say- 
:ig to the chief ^elected officials at the State and 
)cal level : ' *You're the responsible one ; it's up to 
ou to make this thing go. It's up to you to plan 
our program: It's up to you to operate a good 
)rogram." 

If the federal Government comes in and dic- 
ates to the agencies on that local level — dictates 
he use of funds a'nd programs — we can rightfully 
i)e accused of not even understanding what our 
nrinciples are. 

In most cases, if the employment service has 
been involved in manpower programs in a respon- 
sibl^^ and effective way, I believe that the local 
prime sponsor^ will continue to want to use the 
employment service. 

In our review of the local prime sponsor's plans 
JinxUn_oiiovLOTk-withJiim^--waaFe-goingaa-|j|i^^^^ 
Careful to try to understand why in some cases the 
employment service will not be used. Both at the 
Federal and State levels, it will be nece'ssary to 
pay close attention to what elected officials are 
?^oing to be saying about the services we have 
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been .providing now for some years .... 
^ During the next several months, we will be de- 
veloping costj standards— something which has' 
never .been done. In that way, we can say how 
much certain jemployment service services will 
cost pidme sponsors wishing fo purchase employ- 
ment service assistance .... 

The game from here on out is to establish a 
single overriding and preeminent goal in the em- 
' ployment service. That is going to increase *oui 
pro '"ctivit' - it ' • ^*ortainly going to increase oip^^ 
owii .ig of what,we're up to. It's go- 

ing to increase .the eminence of this agency .... 

As long as I'm .in this job, you are going to 
hear am* a?^s from me about federalizing the 
employ 11 -.t sen -ice. I hopie we're ail done, at least 
for a : r with tha^t kind of rhetoric. 

Juai- Krep: -The employment service Has 
"ended u. 3 the man in the middle —criticized by 
employe for failing to recruit th; best qualified 
to fill ]o\. penings and by worker for screening 
out tho> vith employnTent hanci aps or leisser 
skills or ^ :reaming^cff the top, an. . of^course, by 
college n feasors for everything under the sun. 
^ .> Becf: each of the 5C States has a State em- 
/plpyme ^erviceand bee. use thefe are 2,'400 local 
* offices 3 employment 5 zirvice has tended to. be- 
■ come ti official duir.ping ground for rnost^of the 
dirty V : associated wi'-h manpower^^rograms' Jt;' 
, in this ; Lintry . . . . The einployment ser>;^ce has^l^ 
been pr ;-^^cted into .he middle ^pf the most com-"^ 
plex ana loaded iss^ie of the douiestic political 
; scene— the issue of welfare: reform, in WIN I, and - 
even mor-t .n WIN II, the ^mp' >yment service is 
^ required -posture itself n the ci: -ting edge of 
the worker ic versus the \veU':re ethic .... , 

The que ion is, how well is th: employment 
sen/ice eqi. ;[jiped to meet any or all of the needs it 
is called upon to meet? In its /present form, ob- 
, viously, nOu very well. Ye . - . we must face the 
' "ireality that there is no other institution or ma- 
chin jry now in. place thai -an perform the func- 
tions: qny more effective!; .... 

W ? are av/are, of tdurse, that today's events are 
a mhrrstonsj^for the U.S. Employment Service, 
mar' ng 40 years of work in an era that's discover- 
ed n e manpower (questi:>ns than were ever an- 
, ticip ed . the time of the passage of the Wagner- 
— PeyF^ ' Ac .. But it isroFcpurse;~wha1rlies-ahead of " 
us't is challenging and excit v. Clearly in the 
casx . th employment servu', what is past i? 
prol: ae . . . Re^ardle^s - A on 's* view of how ef 
fecti' tb empl0ymer.t service has been in the 
past lid leav6 3'< .1 with sense r urgency 
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about picking up 6he pace of the changes that are 
so obviousfy needed^ >* . . ' ^ » 

. The macro music being written for the 1970's is 
strident, energetic, and quite demanding. Unless 
the ernployment service can play in tune, and at 
the righ^ tempo we cannot Hope for v. ^^M^dley. 

Malcolm Lovell—Many people ae at if 

the emplovtnrr arvice wofeTo de\ '\ 

.npj 

very mafo. i i/. elimiaati. 
ing discrimination, j:educin: 
reducing the length of time 
ployec nd so on. ' would 1 
;hatb ■ .use tJ^ere 13 no subi 
the tec::ri^C[i^sf and the^ic 
service ivasJ^ite^r using, oth 
change functions, hay.e pla} 
changing the economic lives 
tried to lelp .... 

The direction the employrr^ent service is taking^ 
,today is wise. It is increasing placements of 
people v ho are out of work — and most uneni- 
ployed are sonrewhat di'sadvantaged.. The fact is, 
however, that more minorities ar^cbeing placed," 
more disadvantaged people are, being placed, and 
we are doing this by stressing the function we 
knov/ best-^ making Dlacements" 



■^ncy, it com \y ci 
^ poverty, eliminat-. . 
' unemploymen: by' 
.at n^ople are u: 3m- 
.0 take issue v/ith 
—ntial evidence that 
s the employment 

:.: than the labor ex- 
-_a very major role in 

: 1 4he people we have 



Arnold Weber— It's clear that t^e mission and 
range of functions of the employment security 
system hav^ been pe>*naanently expanded. You'll 
never go h^^Pto the good old days — or the bad, 
old days — hoWever:'ouc:nceiveof them. In addi- 
tion, , there's heen a reV sertion of. the quasi- 
monopoly povv 0/ the employment security 
agencies becau. of the de facto demise of the 
community acticn agencies (CAA). The CAA's 
generally failec as effective manpower agencies, 
and theemployn-.:>nt security system was there to 
pick up the piece: because it has a fiiced and con- 
tinued commitment to the manpower area. At the 
same time, there has been a return to the concepts 
of localism and decentralizatioh^not for function- 
al reasons, but based on the ideological notion 
that it's important to move resources and pow-r" 
OMt of Washington to the grassroots where ti 
problems exist. 



I'm V/ 
movir. 

...ieng 



Stanley Rnttenberg — I hop 
believe tl'.il. ; le'employn nt'f 
a shell. fa.Mn : :o ace it ji 
fore itj, :in. ..-ii'ecl ,>ar loning thecc- 
;)mpr9hr \ , ~e nianpO' er prograrr. 

I V uh lave hoped e.: this point ii 
40th ..-•nrz-rsary of i hf^ ■ Va;:ner-Pe. :;e 



ng but 
.ick i; 
:at is 
:3pt of t ie 
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we could have dedicated ourselves to. Seeinf;^ how 
the employment service could Jbe made into a com- 
prehensive manpower a^ncy, 

FrRay MarsKall— We have a? i 
ployment service roles that^it is no 
carry out. For example, theemployineiu . Ji , 
not a very^^ood policing agency, so that when we 
assign it functions like policing migrant housing 
requirements, it is not likely to be very effective^ 
because the service really does not h^ve much - 
power over employ er&. A promotional qgency like 
the employ mfent service is trying to get employers 
touse its facilities, butits main penalty is deny 
violators the use of its facilities. The employment 
service effectiveness also has apparently been im- 
paired by assigning it incompatible tasks . . . . 

It was a good idea to transform the-Farm Labor 
Servi<^^into the Rural Manpower Service (kMS). 
I hop^ the role of the RMS can be maintained and 
even expanded, because rural people tend to be in- 
visible and unorganized and are therefore unable 
to get their fair share of social services .... 

ThB employment service regally has ver; little 
power either to eradicate discrimination or to 
carry out police functions^ The employment ser- 
vice should concentrate on placement, counsel- 
ing, and job develbpmejtl an^^^ enforcement 
up to Somebody el^e apd maybe even leave the 
outreach function up'to' somebo'dy else. . . . 
Dealing with the disadvantaged should not be 

; considered as bSieh an overpowering problem that 
equal service cannot be continued for the normal'' 
apnlicants. Some of the^technical people in the 
emnloypient service thought that the class of peo- 
ple called the "disadvantaged/' which really 1s 
not a good term, need more help. I think it is time 
tliat the national office took a sw-ong position that 
we can do both 'and shopld do- both .... 

The maj^r function of the employment service 
will bfe tc put people into jobs. This is the kind of 
thing it co^ do best. The employment service has 
not set r: single goal for total placements. It has 

^vJ^roken tnat goal down into a given number of mi- 
tifoi^ities, of veterans andcjisablec veterahs, a 
Qisadyant.aged whom-weplan t place in jc ; 
is largely going to pla^e people i:: uhose categor --s 
who are job ready. Those who need training and 

.__o.ther_assistanceJ)efore-they can work will prob- 
ably have to get these services from the mayor . 
manpower :-?venue sharing program because they 
are going tz get the money to^do it. They will do 
the job preparation and let the employment ser- 
vice do the placemen tin other words, it is a divis- 
ion of work based on speciahzation, a practice fol- 



• lowed by industry for many decades. The employ- ^ 
ment service is goir ^o concentrate on placement 
:roups, notju'^ the people 
't is att dev 
. which will n-pie. nt a 
LvHi:3 applicant gr. and 
iacements. 



-but placement, 
who are Easily ph: 

(^\op a standard 
jper mix of 
v arious kinds of 



^Daniel Krugfer-The employment ser/ice works 
with the kinds of jobs that aire out in the labor 
market. It does not create.jobs. It obtains job 
orders from employers^' ... ' \ 

T^e mission of the employment service is to fa- 
cilitate the employment process to the end objec- 
tive that the human resources of jbh^ Nation, ar^ 
used effectively an(^ efificiently. If that is the mis- 
sion, then we have to/i'dentify the kinds of data 
needed, devise methods of collecting and analyz- 
ing these data, anid^ develop appropriate ways of 
disseminating tt^em .... * . 

J We^ve been placing too mucl3^p:ipoi'tance on na-? 
tional level data, and on placeniehts astheonly in- 
dicator of -^rformance! We think of the employ- 
ment service as an agfeiicy whose n]ission is to^ 
help people get jobs whether through placements 
oi; other factors. We need to think abotjt^libw we 
oan better measure the sensices the employment 
service provides on a nonplac^mentbasisdFbr help- 
ing people get jobs or helping them make appro-; 
priate vocational choices .... 

In making a placement, if you do some goofl 

. counseling and if you use good labor market or job 
market information, this in itself may raise the 
placement rate. , 

R. ThajoieRobson— The most important thing 
is service to people — to individuals who need 
help. But it does not mak&aljit of differenpe to the 
functioning and perforrnance of the American 
economy whether the plfipcienjents are 3.2 million 
or,^;^ii]lign. The fact, by itsfelf, doesn't really tell 
. ^j^$^ei^^^^^t0^g about the i^|ficiency with which the 
5l|(|60ini^ function=4f5|; ; There's no substi- 
f^le^jfo^Jpae employ menl^^eirvice i ur society, 
"Slvn^^^o ' supported :;d ^stained and 
ex janded. ri:^ vv r, whether is making a major 
contributio:: tc the unempioyment-inflation 
trade-off still remains to be proved. 



What particir nts had to say about Sugges- 
tions for the E ployment Service: 

Charles Holt- There are six basic wr : th« em- 
ployment se- vie: and other manpower programs, 
can procee; in ^ future: 
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(a), Cr§ar, ultimate, and iiV erim objectives need 
X4 beieitablished, and plany laid in terms of re- 

J sour cpisc and performance measures. 
* (b) A long-term organizational process needs to 
be plalined for generating the knowledge, testing, 
and introducing it inco operations. This will in- 

. yolve a long-term plan for a costly program of re- 
search and experirhentation. Both in-house and 
outside research and 05;perimentati($n would be 
needed to generate :ne necessary y^kixowledge-- 

* and test it. Then pilo . programs and'evaluations ' 
would be needed, finally followed bj^ full-scale 
operating implerrfent.:tion. In view of the scarcity 
of research talent in .lese fields, it is; clear that a 

r federalized effort is leeded. 
. (c) The organiza: on and 'its staff selection 
would need to be spe iically designed to generate 
and accept innovativ s.^This means high-quality 
personnel in a fluid tructuVe that stresses com- 
munication iand receptivity to change. The opera- 
"^^v^ting organization^ w Dutd'nedd to include reseaTCh" 

^personnel- to enable operating problems to be 

, fofmufated for reseam and attention and to help 
apply research findings to operations. Resource 

. allocations would ne^d. to be geared to perfor- 
mance measures so th " t there would be incentives 
to use program evaluc lions for ^improving perfor- 
mance. 

(d) An extensive training and retraining pro- 
gram would be needed o make effective use of the . 
new knowledge and the experience of present per- 
sonnel. . 

(e) So much work needs to be done that the best 
efforts of private, as v ?11 as public organizations, 
will ^be needed, anc the employment service 
•should be restructure to utilize private coopera- 
tion, wherever it is e active to do so. However, 
the Federal Governm nt needs to take responsi- 
bility for attaining t ^ functional integratiomof 
the nationwide sy^ rm of State, and local 
components. > V 

(^InTime would un: .otedly be saved by thq 
federalization of ■ th. employment service, al- 
though along ^nd pair -il political struggle might 
notibe worth the cosg. Federalization of the em- 
ployrnjent service is not inconsistent with, and 
might even facilitate, decentralization of training 
—and other manpower :"^^ograms,-at the -State and" 
local levels. A tight :!ommunications system, 
through the emplo}/mer: service, could speed the 
disserriination hi cer. _lly generated technical 
know-how and report i -ck m local performance 
in order to attain a gobi mi: )f Federal and local 
participatioh, ' 



Nat Goldfinger— The need is for strong an^ ef- 
fective Federal direction of the employment ser- 
vice and manpower programs— strong^effective, 
and specific Federal direction and Fedef al perfor- ' 
, mance standards. We are dealing with a national 
labor market and .with national economic and 
social problems that extend beyond the boundary 
lines of cities, counties, or States. 

Measures to deal with! such a labor market and 
such problems cannot and will not be adequately ^ 
and effectively handled by the destruction of Fed- ^ 
eral direction ai^ Federal performance stand- 
ards, by dismantling/ national programs, by 
throwing these national issue? to the States and 
Jocal governments through the administration's, 
device of underfwH^d, so-cdlled revenue sharing. 
Nor can such national issues aod problems be 
handled by ^subsidizing individual employers, or 
by undercutting the employment service through 
formalized, cooperative arrangements with pri- 
~~vate"employment agencies. : ^ 

William Kolbergr-There should be improved ^ 

management of the employment service at all 

levels. Overhead can be consolidated and reduced 

by redistributing staff. Staff should be whdre the 

output is. A substantial majority — 75(lx) §<0 per- ~ 

cent— of the employment service staffCshould be 

the frontline troops. Emphasis must be put where 

the output is going to occur. 

' ■ \ ' 

Arnold Weber— There is a need to maintain a 

commitment to the disadvantaged. With the em- 
phasis on the Vietnam veteran and on placements 
and **hard" output, there's a significant danger 
that there will be a retreat from the concept that 
^ there aVe groups tljat are disadvantaged in the 
labor market that require special services. The 
worst thing the employpient service can do is play 
the role of the dog in the manger, whereby it pre- 
ernpjts the delivery of manpower but retreats to a 
simple operational concept of placement where 
success or failure is measured in terms of those 
numbers that have been found so invidious in re- 
cent years: It's extremely important to maintain * 
a national commitrnent on the part of the Man- 
power Administration and the component units 
of the State and local level. It's anomalous that * 
. the Manpower Administration is pri^;SfeT?^^ 
.> ing local" ai the same time that anyl^fe^V^ 
the labor market would confirm that th^^^&c^lems^^^^ 
are becoming more national in scope. Local labor ^ 
markets are not islands unto themselves, but part 
of a greater continent, and to deal effectively with 
the problem of youth unemployment and the un- 
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employment of middle-aged people 30 years from - 
now will require a national committment. It's 
that trade-off between local problems and a com- 
mitment tq those issues which transcend thi^ lo- 
ft cality that will have to be (fealt. wibh effective- 

ly.,.. . ^ , • 

It will be necessary to develop effeoSr^e link- 
ages between the employment security system 
and other major n^anpower instijtutions. 'the _ 
public employment service will never have all the 

. pie— and it neVer should. Most training, most , 
jobs, will be provided'' by 'the private sector. A . 
large amount of training- will be done by the 

,;;sphool system. Constructive steps have to be 
taken to Establish linkages with other major man- 

« power institutions and^ith local officials who will 
be given discretion over great resources ... 

^The most important demand on the employ- 
ment security system is to develop the capacity to 
say ''no." Because o£theIdesire to expand its im-^ 
portance and claim on resources, thg system 
hasn't said *'no" frequently enough. Rightly or 
wrongly, people in the Congress came away with 
the belief that the employment service could solve 
juvenile delinquency, drug addiction, criminal 
recidivism, and itehy^calp. All these^ problems 
cannot^be^solved through '*manpowe?r programs." 
The heaviest charge in the years ahead is, the ca- 
pacity to distinguish what the employment ser- 
vice can do best relative to other institutions and 

■ to say *'no" when it can*t do the job. If the em- 
ployment services takes this point of view, con- 
ception will be the result of planning rather'than 
random romance. 

Stanley Ruttenberg— There should be a rededi- , 
cation of the concept the employment service has 
been, trying to establish over the last 10 to 12 
years, namely, that it should become the compre- 
hensive manpower agency at the State and local 
levels. I don't see that happening under local 
i autonomy. The local officials, being free to make 
their.decisions where they will purchase the com- 
prehensive manpower functions will not go to the 
employment service iri,^rny judgment .... 

What is needed now is a new law. That means 
deciding how to amend or rewrite a law which is 
now 40years old— a law that has not been amend- 
ed basically since it was passed in 1933, except as 
a regulation change that flowed from the Social 
Security Act. 

In 40 years, much has happened. The law needs 
to be rethought— to be thought through again 
and again. It's necessary to be thinking about 
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how the employn:ient service can meet the func- 
tions and theMemands aixd needs of the dec§de of 
the 1970's and 1980's; how the employment ser- 
vice can become the comprehensive manpower 
agency that links itself clearly with the local com- 
munity— with the other deliverers of. services and ' 
related activities that make manpower a key to 
the community. Ii;i thinking what a new ^ law ; 
should be, manpower people should be thinking 
about a manpower agency and not Just an e^i- ' 
ployment service'— a service being the deliverer of 
,all manpower services linked with the rest of the 
community for related services. 

I concur that the rhetoric of federalization is un- 
necessary. But I do say that we need to establish a 
very strong Federal involvement, Federal direc- 
tion, Federal participation in the local commu- 
\nity's decision to carry out the activities in the"^ 
manpbwer field. 1 1 fs not feasible just to turn over 
m'anpower revenue- sharing-^money to the local 
community without there being a continued im- 
plicit Federal involvement .... 

I woiild like to have seen this celebration of the 
40th anniversary of th^mployment service as a, 
dedication to the concept of a Federal strengthen* 
ing of the Federal position without involving fed- 
eralization. It still goes to the concept of letting . 
the local community decide on the allocation and^ 
distribution of its funds but doing it by following 
very careful national goals and objectives that are" 
set out in advsrtice. 

It's time to be talking in the employment ser- 
vice about separating the funding of the employ- 
ment service from the unemployment insurance 
(UI) trust accounts. It's time to be talking about 
supporting the employment service through gen- 
eral revenue and not through an employer payroll 
tax as in the main, it is now suppor ted.' There have - 
been certain recent alterations, and that is to thi^ 
good, but these are not far enough. We need to re- 
vise the Wagner-Peyser Act, to develop the kind 
of linkages that can be gotten only through an 
establishment of manpower planning councils. 
We mu^t get at the local community to be able to 
create something that is effective rather than in- 
effective, as the Cooperative Area Manpower- 
Planning System (CAMPS) program has been. I 
think, as the manpower planning councils are de- 
veloping today — as they're being recreated— that 
you must have some authority to pull together at 
that local community the resources from the vari- 
ous agencies that are involved in the comprehen- 
sive manpower program. 
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I would like to a revitalized and refreshed 
employment service be that local manpower com- 
prehiensive agency/ We need, under Federal in- 
volvement and Federal direction, to be able to esf*- 
tablish priorities in terms of goals and objectives 
that the locaFcdmrnunity will follow* I don*t think 
we can simply turn over all authority to the local 
community itself ,,. . . 

* -In orde^ to develop the employment service, 
into a comprehensive manpower agency, we 
aught to have a more frontal approach to theprob- ^ 
lem, more direct and through new legislation. 

R. Thajoie Bobson— ^he .^rnployment service 
leaves ,a lot to be^iesired, but I don't think any- 
body's found a good substitute for it. Some spe-, 
cific kinds of recommenda^tions which would im- 
prove the operational performance of the employ^ 
^ment service include upgrading the staf^, ini^ 
proved* training, clarification of the directives 
given from Washington. 

^ F. Foltman— There should be more emphasis 
on types.of employment and manpower activitiejp 
which have a multiple-developmental type of pur- 
pose, rather than just providing the jpb.. I don*t 
think that the ijjdigenous planners in rural areas 
are going to do this because they havpn*t thought' 
about it. I don't think they're familiar with the 
variety of jobs and skills and potential for man- 
power planning, and somehow or other, I think, 
we've got'to get that kind of expertise into rural 
areas or we'll see the same thing happen as under 
the Emergency Employment Act. 

. ■ . # « >Ci 

WKat participants had to say about the Func- 



tions of the Employment Service: 



Charles Holt— There ia a great potential for im- 
provement in the employment service function of 
bringing together workers, employers, and em- 
ployment-related services. The Federal-State em- 
ployment service should be restructured so that 
each office will assign some staff counselors and 
interviewers specifically .to serve the needs of 
workers, and some similarly committed to em- 
ployers. To help motivate and guide the employ- 
ment service staff in making the matches that will 
best reduce inflation and unemployment, while 
giving special consideration to workers and em- 
ployers with problems, the use of incentive^for- 
mulas that are suggested by labor market theory 
is proposed. In particular, quality of placement. 



n>easured in terms pf job tenure, should be stress- 
ed to reduce 'tuirrj9ver. 

'To improyfe tW functioning ofj private employ- 
ment agencies, ft is'necessary that fee-splitting 
standards, etc., be established so that the public 
and priVate.ag^cies'can cooperate in achieving a^ 
flexible nationwide placement- system. ® 

Since some iof the employnjent service func- 
tions are amenable to automation, and others are 
riot,-tI^e necessity exists fdr development and jn- 
stallation of lannatioriwide, "computerized, man- 
machine system which- would incorporate behav- 
ioral relationsliips to helpl prediA,;for human fol- 
lowup, which of the astronomical number of pos- 
sible matches holds the greatest promise of being , 
both satisfying for the worker, and productive for 
the employer. The critical problems of designing a 
computerized system for -matching workeirs aftd 
jobs are not technical computer problems~ra^ 
er, they are the manpower problems of selSctmg 
the relevant information about workers ajl^ jobs, 
and weighijig ^hat information in tlie decision pro- 
cess. ' ' " , 

To improve substantially the quality of the em- 
ployment service, it is necessary to ilpgrade atid 
expand the staff arid to establish salary levels to 
attract and retain Veil qualified pi'of^ssionals. « 

It is necessary for the Federal Government to 
take the lead in organizing, funding, and coordi- 
nating the Nation's public-private employment 
service system, roughly^tripling its present ca- 
pacity. / 

Robert Hall— What i^the point of recommend- 
ing an expansion of the employment service in the 
kind of economy that we have today where the 
only kinds of jobs that armisted with the employ- 
ment service, apart fromtnose that are compelled 
to be listed, are whatCare characterized as bad 
jobs. It is qecessary tp classify the jobs in the 
economy qn the basis of whether the employment 

^ service would be useful in today's economy in.fill- 
ing these kinds of jobs .or whether they fill them- 

I selves. One implication of this kind of theory is 
that good jobs fill themselves . . . : 

About oneNthird of the jobs in the economy are. 
in markets where the employment service is likely 
to be useful and in fact is very active right now. 
This includes jobs like institutions, small enter-, 
prises, farms, domestic work, odd jjpbs, service 
and repair work. That adds up to about 35 percent 
of all jobs. The rest of the economy offers good 
jobs and jobs that fill themselves and where cur- 
rently the employment service does not receive 
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very many listings and does , not have a very .m^ 
portant role in filling jobs. That is two-third; of - 
the labor force, -or two-thirds/of the jobs. The * 
whole proposal is essentially to triple tfte employ- 
ment service to cover the whole economy rather- , 
than just^he third it*s covering right now. That 
suggests that the employment service, without 
, transforming the nature of the economy, could 
provide a ijiseful service in the 65 percent of the 
labor for^e where not much service could be 
offered. , 

*" Therefore, it's the complementarity between 
placement services and jo^ development, opening 
i^good jobs, that seems ^mp^tant. The expan- 
sion of th^employment s^rvi^is not particularly 
desirable, since it's a rather expensive operation. 
It's not quite fair to say that problems can't be 
solved but let's solve one problem by tripling th'e 
eSnployment service. That misses the point that 
. tripling the ernploy merit service would be useful 
only if a lot more jobs .were given it to fill. ' . 

William Kolberg— Higher quality and efficient 
placement service is the primary and continuing 
goal of the employment service now and in the 
foreseeable future .... ^ • ' v 

When emphasizing placements, it is easy to 
say the rest of the functions are being ignored,^ 
such asoipt caring about assessment (counseling 
/! and in- take^nd.testjjag) and labor market infor- 
mation. We certainly do Care about these 
functions, We^care very rnuch. You can't make 
placements without those supportive services. 
We are going to do that, too. But we must look' 
again at how we are organized to do this job a^d 
keep our eye on the ball. And the ball is whit the 
statistic is— on how many people have jenced up 
in employment. Because that's the name of our in- 
stitution-~the employment service . ... We are 
going to be very, very careful that the perfor- 
mance of the employment service, as we mc e to- 
ward a placement emphasis, does not lag in plac- 
ing the disadvantaged and the poor. 

AmoldWeber—It will be necessary to sustain 
and extend the range of innovation. There's a lot 
of second guessing now on new techniques like ine 
Job Bank. Nonetheless, it woUld be foolhardy to 
curtail innovation because it doesn't show magi- 
cal results immediately . . . : A capacity and will- 
ingness for innovation must be sustained.- 

^Stanley Ruttenberg — I hope that an improved 
and rededicated employment sm^ice will become 
a central comprehensive man|<ower agency. It is 
certainly conceii^able that, by concentrating em- 
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phasis uppn placement and hoping that locally 
elected officials will choose to ^o to the empjoy^- 
ment service for .not only placement bqt other 
manpower services that the ^employ ment service 
wHl back into the broader 'functiQn . . . ; Because 
the mayor or the locgl elected official is really go- 
^ irig to haye no Other place to go, it isf conceivable 
that the employ ment service, while concentrating 
on placement;: - pay really back in to^ a' much 
broader function as the^entral manpower agency. 
- Itismorelikely, however, that the employment 
' service will not gain the stt^ngth on its own to ful- 
fill the manpower functions of a local community. 
Instead, Competing fojrc^^ will take over. It is pos- 
sible that even the placement function will be lost 
to , the employment service unless the employ- 
ment service is basically revitalized through new 
thinking, through developing^ and hopefully , en- 
acting; through the Congress a modernized,^ re- 
vised Wagner-Peyser Act. ^ 

F. Ray Manshall— On the question :of man- 
power revenue sharing, the employment service is 
not the presumptive deliverer of rnanp^ower ser- 
vices. After 40 years, the employonent service still 
has.to go out and prove that it has the greatest 
capability in terms of any manpower service, 

Laurence Vickery— The Basic function of the 
employment service is to fill a job opening with a 
referred^applicant . . . . 

In place of the current employment service 
structure, a comprehensive manpower agency 
should be established with the overall responsi- 

' bility to provide services to employers and appli- 
cants who want and need help! The manpower 
.agency should be organized to* provide for three 
distinctly separate services. First, a job place- 

. ment service for applicants who are occupational 
ly qualified arid job ready. Second, an Unemploy- 
ment insurance service for those qualifying for 
unemployment insurance. Third, a distinctly 
separate applicant's service which would counsel 
and test applicants who are not qualified and/or 
not job ready, and then go about the business of 

. getting them job ready, whatever that takes. 
Three separate services: job placement, uhem- 
j)loyment insurance, and applicant tr^^ng. 

Daniel Kruger—The employment ser>!^ice pro- 
vides a number of functions, one of which is im- 
proving the quality 6f labor niarket and occupa- 
tional information . . . . The employment service 
is an instrument for social intervention. It seeks 
to make a difference for the applicants who come 
into the local offices, the employers who provide 
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referrald, and the large numbers of u^rsjof labor 

market and occupational information 

Labor market and occupational information 
takes on afa added dimension because there will 
neVer be enough resources td operate an effective 
employment service aiid to provide manpower 
services to all in need. Therefore, by supplying 
relevant information on the labor market and on 
Jobs, hopefully the worker, the student in school, 
the student at the university will be able to make 
intelligent decisions affecting their vocational 
choices. This'^llS^^y labor market information and 
occupational information is sg important, name- 
ly, to help the citizen make the right choice as it 
relates to vocational choices, 

What participants had to say about Yout^. 

Charles Holt— Certain Roup's, including 
youth; blacks, women, and the disadvantaged, 
suffer relatively high unemployment rates Re- 
ducing the unemployment problems of youth con- 
tributes to solving the labor market problems of 
the other groups, and getting off to good yoca-- 
tional starts can produce lifetime benefits. For 
teenagers and particularly blacks, ni^ore emphasis 
needs to be placed on preparation for jobs that 
will last and be worth keeping, and less on sjmply 
producing short-term placements. Their high un- ^ 
employment is largely due to high turnoveij^rates, 
not to prolonged job search. 

I am for existing voc&tional education and 
manpower programs serving youth to be redirec- 
ted toward preparation for employment that will 
be more stable as measured by reduced turnover 
rates. 

High school programs for students, even in 
vocational schools, are weak in vocational coun^ 
seling. There is less than one counselor per school, 
and counselors frequently lack suitable training. I 
am for morelcooperation between schools and the 
-employment-service^- -doubling the number of 
counselors and improving their" training. 

To improve the transitic^ from school to work, 
1 am for school. work-study programs that begin 
for youngei^ students, an4 I am for the subsidiza- 
tion of employers so that they can afford to offer 
students valid work experience. • , 

*** .■. 

What partipipants had to say on Skills: 

Charles Holt— When the occupational com- 
position of the work force does not match the dis- 



tribution of skill requirementp^wa^s go up in the 
shortage occupations, and thofeincreases spread 
through the economy. Therefore, l^rge recruit-^ 
ment of labor from less tight occupations, along 
with necessary job training to fill the critical skill 
shortages. To do this, I am for a data gathering 
and analysis effort to anticipate, or at least quick- 
ly identify, the occupations that are in short sup- 
.ply. To respond to these scarcities, I am for a ma- 
jor expansion of training that is closely tied to 
anticipated need for skilled workers. 

' Many skilled worker shortages can be avoided^ 
by restructuring jobs so that they can be filled by 
available workers. I urge that the employment 
service add industri^ engineers and psycholo- 
gists to assist employers in solving their skilled 
, worker problems. 

Many skilled women workers, or women capa-' 
ble of readily learning skills, are unable to work 
because of the lack of adequate child-care facili- 
ties. I am for subsidizin^day-'care centers to en- 
able these mothers to help ease the skilled shor- 
tages. ■ ■ , 

What participants had to say on Mobility: 

Charles Holt— The large distances between job 
markets cause able workers and good jobs to go 
begging simultaneously. Self-adjustments of the 
iT)arket are inhibited. The travel hurdle poses par- 
ticular problems to the poor and disadvantaged. I 
urge a new mqbility assistance program for re- 
gional^.iabpr shortages and the disadvantaged. 

To implement this program, I urge an employ 
ment service that will function nationally to hel 
workers move and supply financial assistance t 
aid their moves. \ . 

F. ,Foltman-T^ Beginning with the Manpow 
. Development and Training Act and continuin 
forward into 1970^*'the jemployment service ha 
J opted primarily for a **people development'! viev • 
point. It has'tDpted prinijarily for a counseling , 
training, retraining, cdnsuttative brientati^^ 
its policy. It hais done a little bit of relocating he 
and there. Manpower programs.^have provide 
for some mobiUty and have obviously improved 
the emplbynrtent service. But in terms of job de- 
velopment or job creation, the record is meager^ 
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Barrie it:. . 

F. R . , propc o prograrps deal- 
ing with disaavi J grour as well as services 



rendered, to them, too often such services are 
thought up by somebody else, imposed on people 
.^^without any participation by them at all. . . , 
^ We^re unlikely to have effective public pol,icies * 
unless client groups have some way to influence 
the services supposedly designed to help them. I 
do not know how this is accomplished, but it is ^n 
important thing to try .... 

Spfecial client grpups need some kind of preem- 
ployment counseling and preemployment train- 
ing. It is very important to specify the nature of 
tl^t training, because too often preemployment 
training is confused Mrith skill training and there- 
fore give the concept of skill training less sup- 
port than it might otherwise have had .... 

IM^roployment training is important and 
ought to be an integral part of overall rnanpower 
policy^ but it should not be confused with job 
training. Most of these special groups also need 
. some effective way to eliminate labor market dis- 
crimination against them for factors unrealted to 
productivity .... 

. , . There is little doubt that the employment ser- 
vice has improved it^ hiring of minorities, has be- 
come fnore responsive to the interests of disad- 
vantaged groups, and devotes more of its time 
and resources to the disadvantaged, relatively, 
than the proportion of disadvantaged applicants ; 
and the number of minority employees has been 
gojng up. Nevertheless, the employment service 
still perpetuates the basic employment patterns 
in the system . . . . If you look at the numbers you 
can conclude that the employment service is al- 
ready responding to the placement of people in 
low wage jobs, where the most placements are, 
but can it do moVe to increase the placements of 



minorities and other groups in better jobs and 
high wage jobs? .. . . 

' ' One of the reasons why employers discriminate, 
besides racism, is that they are afraid that it's 
going to be risky for them to go into a black labor 
pool or a Chicano labor pool, oif what have you, 
and hire somebody .... 

It is true that the employment service has been 
unable to deal with the disadvantaged by provid- 
ing normal employment service activities. The re- 
sult is that normal employment activities in the 
employment service have suffered. The fault lies 
with the philosophy of the national. State, and 
local. offices' staff. In Qther words, two different 
types of clients are being dealt witfi in the employ- 
^ment service— the disadvantaged and others. 

Charles Holt— It is clear that seeking to bring 
about institutional changes in the labor market 
has the potentiality to improve information flows 
between employer and worker, decrease barriers, 
speed the movement of workers geographically, 
and train for skill shortages .... 

Institutional barriers in^the labor market based 
on discrimination, licensing, union membership, 
etc. , inhibit the response of labor to production re- 
quirements and thereby increase unemployment 
and skill shortages, the latter in turn contributing^^ 
to inflation, I urge that a Eresidential commission 
focus.on developing activer and effective govern- 
mental policies for dissol/ing artificial barriers to 
employment. ExistmgyFederal institutions are 
concerned with discriimnation based on age, race, 
and'$ex, but the reduction x)f labor market bar- 
riers involves many other issues of policy and 
legislation, ^ 



The viewpoints expressed in the symposium are not unanimously supportive 

- of DrvHolt-s viewsr An attempt was made in selecting-ispeakers and panel mem-" 

bers to encourage dialogue and a divergency of views from labor, management, a 
. variety of academic disciplines, and leaders in the employment service sys tem it- 

self. 

Although this conference was designed to fociis on ways^to improve the em- 
« ployment service to be.better able to meet the challenges that lie ahead> many 

references were made to the accomplishments of the last 40 years. Wartime ser- 
vices, emergency help for communities afflicted with natural disasters, and spec- 
ial help for the residents of economically depressed areas were frequently men- 
tioned. - 
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Mr, John E. Aldridge 
Mississippi 'Employmer c . 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Ms. Inez L. Allen 
Program Analyst 
Manpower Administration 
Washington, D.C: 

Mr. John Alhnaier 
U.S. Employment Service 
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Wa9hington, D.G. 



Bilr. "Keith Arnett 

West Virginia Department Of Employment 

Security j 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Mr. Ruben Avelar 
Dallas Regional Office - 
Manpower Administration / 
Dallas, Texas 

• ■/. 

.MT: A. W, JBaird „ .„ . _ ^ 

Special Industry Representative 
International Business Machines, Inc. 
Bethesda, Maryland , 

, ■ ■ ■ . * ' . ' 

Ms. Ruth E. Bandy ^ . * 

District of Columbia N^axjpower Administration^ 

Washington, D.C. 

- ' } ■ ■ •> 

Mr. Fred Barrett^ \ 
Administrator 

Montana Employment Security Division 

Helena, Montana H -w* 
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G ernor's Committee or 
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Matching Workers, Jobs, and Services 

A good deal is known about how workers search 
for jobs.** To an amazing degree they ask their 
brothers-in-law and their next-dooii-4ieighbors. 
Workers are referred to training programs by the 
employment service all too often because they 
happen to be unemployed when the courses have 
open slots, rather than for any interest in the work 
for which they would be prepared. There is still a. 
largely unmet need for public and private institu- 
tions to aid the millions of decisions on employ- 
ment and employment-related services. that work- 
ers and employers are constantly making. 

As we have pointed out above, the important 
national issues of inflation and unemployment are 
significantly affected by the speed and quality of 
these individual decisions. Governments the 
world over have recognized the need and have re- 
sponded by establishing public employment ser- 
vices and backing them up with various work- 
related service programs such^as training, health, 
mobility, etc. 

In this section we consider What could be done' 
in the United States to improve the process of 
matching workers, jobs, and services. The ser- 
vices themselves are considered in subsequent 
sections, but their effectiveness depends to a criti- 
cal degree on getting the right man in the right 
slot. Hence the employment service function is of 
critical importance. 

A. Background and Problems of the U.S. 
f Employment Service 

_OuF_B^der^l-Starfee--ernployment-serviee--sys-^ 



tem*** was established during the depression of 



'♦By Charles C. Holt and others, The Urban Institute Paper 
350-28,'December 1971, Wasliington, D.C. 

♦♦Fore^xample, see H.L. Sheppard and A.H. Belitsky, Job 
Hunt, Baltimpre: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1966, 

***For relevant background and international compari- 
sons see: OECD, Inflation, The Present Problem, Report of 
the Secretary General, Paris, December .1970, 

OECD, Manpower Policy in the United Kingdom, Paris, 
1970. . ' . 

Daniol Kruger, The Role of the UniiedlStates Employment 



the thirties to help unemployed* workers find jobs. 
During the search process the parallel support of 
unemployment compensation was supplied by a 
sister agency. Both programs were financed with 
FiBderal taxes levied against employers but col- 
lected by the State governments. Public employ- 
ment offices in the United States and Europe 
have long struggled under the oniis of being the 
unemployment offices. The USES has tended to 
handle low skill jobs, to focus on '/placements'* 
(often in very short duration jobs), and to have 
low paid staffs.^ 

In 1965 an Employment Service Task Force 
chaired by George Shultz made a thorough review 
and recommended extensive changes many of 
which are yet to be implemented.* In recent years 
efforts have been made to make the employment 
service independent of unemployment compensa- 
tion. New strategies for serving the disadvan- 
taged and for using computer technology are 
under active developjment and testing. The com- 
puter listing of jobs is operational in over YOcities. 
Extending broadened services to workers', em- 



Seruices in the Changing Economy, \Jp'}ohn Institute, 1964. 

Webber, Cassell, and Ginsburg, Eiitors, Public -Priuate 
Manpower Volicies; Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, 1969. 

Louis Levine, The Public Employment S^vice in Social 
and Economic Policy, OECD, Paris, 1969. 

Arnold L: Nemore and Garth L. Mangum, Reorienting the 
Federal State Employment Service, Institute of Labor and 
I ndustrial Relations and the National Manpower Policy Task 
Force, Washington, 1968. 

Stanley H, Ruttenburg and Jocelyn Gutchess, The 
~Fmier(xt^tate~Elnploy^ 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970, 

The National Labor Market Board (Sweden), Labor Mar- 
ket Policy, AMS" Budget Proposal for the Fiscal Year,' 1970- 
71, Stockhplm, 1969. 

♦Efforts to implement some of the\r recommendations^ 
through lejgislation ultimately encountered opposition from 
the association of private employment agencies and the AFL* 
CIO while the interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies gave only lukewarm support. See Nemore and Man- 
gum, op. cit., pp. 20-26. . 

We hope that the presont urgency of the national infldtion 
and unemployment problem will put parochial vested in* 
terests in perspective, and that national concerns will come 
first. • ' . 
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ployers, unions, communities, and training pi'o- 
grains have been attempted but financial support 
for the employment service has not kept pace with 
the responsibilities added by the manpower legis- 
lation of the sixties. 

The employment service makes 15 percent or 
less of the placements,* but of these roughly one- 
third are for jobs lasting 3 days or less. Of the 
placements made, roughly 97 percent were unem- 
ployed workers and only a few were employed 
workers seeking better jobs — they receive mini- 
:mal service. In order to render maximum service 
to workers who, need it most, three levels of ser- 
vice have recently been introduced. The most 
highly skilled workers would simply receive a list- 
ing of job referrals which are controlled through 
the Job Bank system. 

The overall evaluation of the 2,000-office, 
35,000-man, 54-State, $600 million budget em- 
ployment service is that, somehow, its present 
performance falls substantially short of its objec- 
tives.** 

The private employment agencies have orga- 
nized the National.Employment Association with 
2,400 members, but its estimates that there are 
9,000 agencies in the U.S. A survey made in 1969 
with responses from 414 agencies indicated an 
average size of 10 **desks" per agency, making 
total placements of 225,000 for the year. 

In addition to the public and private employ- 
ment agencies, many unions, colleges, and profes- 
sional societies maintain placement activities. 

The picture that emerges is one of a highly frag- 
mented market with perhaps 40 million workers 
placed in a year of whorri only a relatively small 
fraction receive aid from public and private em- 
ployn^ent agencies. 

To be sure, many people may not want or need 
anj^ihf onnatio^^ evidence that 

searching for a job is a tryii:ig emotional and finan- 
cial experience for many, if hot most, people. Al- 
though some pgople change jobs without losing:, 
any work-time, most experience unemployment 
lasting on average about a month of search, but 
depending cyclically on the number of vacancies . 
: ^t ^he time. Something like 5 percent of those en- 
tering unemployment ar6 still out of work 6 
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♦See L.P. Ada«i3, The Public Employment Service in 
Transition, 1933-1968, 1969. Some more recent evidence indi- 
cates that placements in recent years have fallen presumably 
as the result of greater concentration on the needs of the dis- 
advantaged. 

♦♦See Nomore and Mangum, op. cit., pp. 63-67. 
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months later, and this makes no allowance for 
those who stop searching out of discouragement/ 
Most dramatically, one could cite the correlation 
between suicides and unemployinent. 

The proper com'mitment of tne employment 
service to the interests of employers and workers 
has been troublesome. During the thirties, when 
jobs were scarce, the employment service catered 
to the needs of the employer as the price for get- 
ting job listings. In recent years efforts have been 
made to stress the needs of the disadvantaged 
and unemployed. Perhaps ag a result, job listings 
and placements have declined. Employers may 
avoid the employment service, if they associate 
its referrals with personnel problems later. 

The Government has important responsibili- 
ties for the efficient functioning of the matching 
process because of: (1) important economies of 
scale in information processing and searching, (2) 
the unequal incidence of unemployment with its 
important external and equity aspects, and (3) thef 
uneven impacts of inflation and inflation control 
with their external and equity aspects. 

This background is important in understand- 
ing why the proposal to achieve new macro eco- 
nomic objectives through structural changes in 
the labor market will necessitate substantial 
broadening and redirecting of the employment 
service. 

B. Broadened Objectives 

The role of matching workers, jobs, and ser- 
vices is of pivotal importance in the operation of a 
manpower system. Since people and jobs are both 
complex and heterogeneous, a great deal of infcor- 
mafcion is relevant. Consequently, the search pro- 
cess is costly and difficult. Complex individual 
differences in jobs and workers must be carefully 
weighed. Noting the additional requirment of 
speed in placements, we see that the matching 
function becomes the focal point of inforftiption 
processing and communication in the labor mar- 

^ketijetweenworkersTempldyers 
services.«?^rhe employment service should be re 
sponsive to the needs of their clients, not auto 
cratically direct them or Javor either employers or 
workers. Workers and employers should be help-| 
ed to attain their diverse individual objectives. If 
the public employment service does not meet 

. these needs, it will not be used, and hence will bei 
ineffective in contributing to national economic 
goals. 9 

No single bureaugracy is likely to be suffiCientj- 
ly responsive to meet these highly variegate|l 
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needs, so a sys^tem of competing but coordinated 
public and private agencies is proposed. If the 
needs of a worker, employer, or ma^npower service 
agency are not met in th^ system by "one ap- 
proach, others should be available. Yet duplica- 
tion of effort and fragmentation of the communi- 
cation system decrease efficiency and shouici be 
minimized. -'^t 

Thus we should ^eek to build a loose, but co- 
ordinated, nationwide, comprehensive system to 
serve all occupations. This matching system ' 
should be directed toward the following broad ob- 
jectives: , 

(1) Bring pairs of workers and employers into 
contact in such combinations that the mean 
search time to employment is low, but the 
quality of the placement is high measured in. 
terms of job tenure. This rests in turn on 

. '' high job satisfaction and, hence, low quit 
^ rates; high productivity and hence, low lay- 
off rates; and good employment planning 
. arid hence, long job duration. 

(2) Aid workers to find the particular training, 
health, mobility allowances and other -er- 
^■ices that wiU contribut:^ to their growtn in 
- :ome, productiv d job satisfaction. 

(3) employers to : -c e services that will 
enable them to re : -bor costs, increase 
pr3ductivity, and r^^: j 3 turn^over. 

In meeting these object! v great weight should 
be put on flexibility, responsiveness to individual 
needs, and multiple alternatives for workers and 
employers. Priorities should be given both to 
placing the disadvantaged and to relieving infla- 
tionary labor shortages. 

C. Functional Specifications foi^ the Matching 
System 

In moving ahead toward the design of a system 
to meet these objectives,* it is helpful to con- 
sider-the^functional-requirements for-the-system— 
as seen by its various participants: 

Workers would benefit from a system with 
points of multiple access where they coiild: enter 
information on their capabilities and job prefer- 
ences (including employment location any place 
in the country), receive cotinseling on search 
strategies, and have job vacancies searched for 



♦For a conceptual model and other research, see: C. G. Holt 
and G.P. Huber» "A Computer Aided Approach to Employ- 
. ment Service Placement and Counseling/' Management 
Science, 15, 3u\y 1969, pp. 573-594. 



them using the dual criterion of satisfaction and 
productivity, with referrals for interviews ar- 
ranged for the perhaps half a dozen most promis- 
ing Job Opportunities. 

In the event that a worker encountered difficul- 
ty in obtaining employment, the system would . 
exert extra search effort or counseling, or, alterna- 
tively, would suppify information about and refer- 
rals to services that would help him qualify for^ 
work. 

The worker interested ih upgrading might seek 
£he\training services or mobility aids. Workers 
would nbt need to be unemployed to receive full 
service. 

Emplqyers would benefit from a system with 
points of multiple access at their options where 
they could : enter information on their job require- 
ments and inducements, receive information 
about the manpower supply, have files of worker 
candidates searched (locally, regionally, or na- 
tionally) using the dual criterion of productivity 
and satisfaction with interviews an c^nged f i the 
perhaps half a dozen rr ^st promising car ^iaaies. 

In the event that a vacancy provrd har t: fill, 
the system would exert extra ^sea'^ .h :for: or 
counseling, or would supply informatior jr refer- 
rals to services that would help the employer to re- 
structure his jobs, reduce the turnover of his pres- 
ent work force, substitute machinery fc labor or 
otherwise meet his'production needij - eferably 
. without raising his unit costs, prices, or wages. 

Private Employment Agencies representing 
workers or employers would haVe access to files of 
workers arii^^miancies in the public employment 
service incltlding those of other private agencies 
with suitable fee splitting arrangements so that 
the advantages of both competition and cooper^"/ 
tioh would be obtained, and the market would not ' 
be fragmented. 

Employment Related Service Programs would 
collect inforrhation on worker a nd emp loyer _ 
needs7 would e^tabUshTthe standards for the 
services that they are prepared to render;^ and 
would set criteria for selecting the Avorkers and 
employers who would receive the services. Not 
only would this require close cooraination with 
public and private agencies in local communities 
that organize such services, but governments at 
city, county, and State levels would need to co- 
ordinate plans for transportation, housing, eco- 
nomic development, health, and welfareprog^ams 
that interact strongly with manpower plans. 

Schools would be able to obtain labor market 
information for current and long range planning. 
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and placement services for their work-study a ..d 
vocational programs. Vocational counseling in 
the school setting would be provided by the sys- 
tem, and easy access to the adult placernent* ser- 
vices would be provided for school dropouts and 
graduates. Si^ilaj linkages would be provided for 
colleges. 

Unions would operate their placement and ap- 
prentice programs in coordination with parallel 
employment service activities. 
' The Ferial System, if its ''graduates" are to be 
rehabilitated and employable, should be supplied 
with vocational counseling, training, work expeH- 
ence, and placement tailored to the needs of each 
individual inmate. A logical extension of the 
^watching system could coordinate such services, 
i The Federal Government might' set national 
palicy^targets relating to fliscrimination, poverb/, 
restraint of inflation, diverting unemployr t 
into trainirtg, etc., that would involve the cor i- 



nat: i of and cb^^ra" 
serv ices and privatex 
tions also should be. t::. 
istering these priorii - 

i^Iearly these functi 
cr* from those actuaii 
institutions. The value 
dramatize the gap be 



a wi n local employn nt 
;Gnj: : Local considera-> 
n in account in admin- 

1 specifications are a far 
thieved by our present 
. spelling them out is to 
een what we need and 
should aspire to, and tr.ci indifferent service that 
workers and employers often report receiving 
from the employment service: "It wasn't very 
helpful," "They just showed me a computer list- 
ing of jobs," or "The workers that they referred 
weren't qualified." The employment service 
staffs, on their side, complain of too much record- 
keeping and the lack of Adequate time to spend on 
the problems of individual workers or employers. 

All is not roses in tme private sector either. 
Complaints are made that private employment 
agencies are not very helpful. However, they 
sbmetimes seem to have control of recruiting for 
^-xertaTTrjobi37Wid"wOfkers"wh^ 

little choice but to pay fees often equal to one 
month's salary to get them. 

The key problfem is how to design an organiza- 
tional system that will be functionally coherent 
and start a process of evolutionary improvement 
that, as soon as possible, will be responsive, effici- 
ent, and fast in performing immensely subtle arid 
difficult tasks for millions of workers and em- 
ployers 



the} must struggle through in order to fina the 
few potential worker and jqb matches that will be 
of serious mutual interest. To be helpful, the 
knowledge dissemination needs to be highly- 
selective and fully take into account the specific 
needs of worker and employer, 

D. What Needs to be Done 

These recommendations attempt to resolve key 
problems in the system so that a base would be 
laid for its gradual development guided by the 
functional specifications that are outlined above. 

Since the employment service necessarily 
works closely' with the other manpower service 
agencies, we touch on various employment re- 
lated services that will be considered in later chap- 
ters. For ease of reference, the specific recommen- 
dations are numbered. ^ 

:^c. lY'a) 0^"cnizationaiS't cture th: -^ti- 
> >yment Ser ice 

in order to make the organization ip? .onsi i to 
che needs of Workers and employers, ^. id to pro-^ 
:iote cooperation v/ith private and othi^r employ- 
ment agencies, the employmen service should be 
organized in three distinct di\ .sions that carry 
down to the local offices. ^ 

(1) Occupational;Guidance and Placement Ser- 
vice (Service to workers: counseling, in-^ 
formation, testing, placement, short-term 
training,^ arid ^^^^ to>empldyment-relat-_ 
ed'Sei^jceS; training,' etc.) 

(2) TH0 Manpower and I^roductivity Service- 
■(Service to employers: counseling, infor- 
mation, recruitment, trouble shooting re- 
cruitment problemla, and referral to indus- 

. trial services, traimng, ect.) 

(3) Labor Market Information Service (Comp. 
ter matching, data collection, ana inalysisi 

TheOcciupational Guidance and Placement Ser- 
vice and the Manpower and Productivity Service 
would each be expected to develop close relation- 
ships with their worker ajtid ejTiploy^r clients re- 
spectively in order to be sensitive to and represent 
their respective interests^ Placement' referrals 
\yould involve the joint apjproval of counselors 
from 6ot/i services. This involves a certain un- 



/ - wieldiness, but assures that both w^or^er and em- 
One summary point bears stressing. It is not^*^ ' pioyer ixiterests are taken into account in refer- 
very usieful to workers of employers to shower rals. 'rhe divisionspf the employment service can- 
them with large quantities of information that not functionlwithout working together so they 
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would learn to do so. But each service would al- 
ways know who it was working for.* 

Some flexible short-term training, motivation- 
al and informational programs would merge well 
with the jo\> search process and probably should 
be readily available within the employment ser- 
vice. This would offer constructive fill-in activi- 
ties of very short duration when vacancies suit- 
able for referral are absent 

How many of the training, industrial, and other 
services were folded into the employment, ser- 
vice divisions would depend on decisions ade b 
the age' ^ that linates tb.i; manpo ver pr 
grams che r^m_ ity. 

The l^abcr I^. irk nform_ cion Service wo^ 
develop and or 3ra jalanced computer mat_. . 
ing system fo :d£:iti:-ing the potential empl 
ment hiatches iic vvruld be both satisfying 
the worker an T:3r iucdve for the employer, T 
rests mucr. mc c "ic lly on industrial psyche 
gy and irAusz'^ ^ 'i^' sering than on computi 
technplcry^ R ^ is function should str^ 
primarii ' the sc : - f manpower problerns c i 
pnly seccndarii J r ical efficiency in utilizi 
dataproc: using m^.cr.: cry. Although the costs 
informaticn proce^isin^: may appear high, shorts n- 
ing the relatively inefficient human search pro: 
cess should more than justify them.** 

Because various services for moving workers 
occupationally or geographically or restructuring 
jobs may be the efficient way to achieve good 
matches, the computerized system should be inte- 
grated with the allocation' of such services to 
workers and employers: % 

(Rec. ly-b.) Design Performa^nce Incentives for 
^^taff " > ' 

In order to cryiitalize th objectives to be pur- 
sued by the employment service and to reward 



_ ♦This should.Heli L tajres oh^c i.. 2, questioiuof-whether-the- 
empioyment service is oriented i^v/ard the employer or the 
workers, It can not succeed v/ithcut .serving both. Efforts to 
arrange marriages are not :ikel\ 0 be very successful if the 
marriage needs of only tlu men are considered, to cite an 

, obvious parallel. 

The present emphasis of the employment service on the dis- 
advantaged has yet to be fully successful in serving their 
needs, but if it does become worker oriented, the listing of 
vacancies by employers will be endangered and placements of 
the disadvantaged may decline. This effort is quite aside from 
the extra difficulties that may be involved in placing disad- 
vantaged workers. 

Some Communioy Action Agencies will act in the guicjance'- 
and placement role in reaching particular groups of wprkers, 
just a9 some private employment agencies v{ill. 

. ♦♦For example, see Samuel H. Cleff and Robert. Hecht, 
*'Job/>lan Matching in the '70s," Datamation, February 1, 
1971, pp, 22-27, 



performance in meeting these objectives, salaries, 
promotions, and office evaluations should be 
geared to practical measurements that reflect na- 
tional economic objectives. 

The staff of the Occupational Guidance and 
placement Service should be rewarded for making 
plpcemjents quickly but credit should be weighted 
by the duration of employment tenure that fol- 
lowed. Additional credit should be given for ser- 
vice to disadvantaged groups, individual workers 
with already long duratic 1 unemployment, {and 
for upgrading the income^ of low-income workers. 

Referrals to employment related services also 
should be rewarded as they contribute to these 
same: objectives. Taking time, to solve a health, 
motivation, or skill problem raay be the quick way 
to m^ke an enduring and productive placement. 

Sii^ce placements would ha weighted by em- 
ployAient tenure, the counse or could afford to 
take jmore tinie to find the rig :.t long-term job for 
a worker and not simply e concerned with 
making fast placements. Sir:e tenure could be 
shortened ]}y employer diss£i::sf action, the coun; 
seloi- should also pay attentic:, to employer Aeeds 
as well as those of workers. 

The Manpower and Productivity ^ Service 
should be rewarded basically for filling vacancies 
quickly, but WeigKted by the duration of the 
employment tenure that followed. Additional 
credit should be given for service in filling long 
duration vacancies and for finding workers who 
would be productive in the jobs. The employer's 
concern is, of course, with labor costs, not wage 
rates »per se. <^ 

Referrals of employers to services should be re- 
^' ai ded in terms of contri 01: Lions to the same 
objectives; Restructuring job ) or changing skill 
requirements might be the qaickest way to fill 
critical vacancies. 



'^'Sin'ce^bTis^n be terminated hy quits, the coun- 
selors should also be concerned with worker satis- 
faction as well as the employer interest. 

Since these performance measures would be in- 
fluenced by general economic conditions and the 
qualities of the particular worker and vacancies 
that are involved, suitable adjustments derived 
from labor market theory and empirical tests, 
would h^ve to be made in administering the incen- 
tive system— the point being that it is better to 
get rough measures of ^he relevant variables than 
to measure the wrong ones because they are easy. 
The individual counselor would have to be ac- 
corded a great deal of flexibility if he is to meet 
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successfully the individual needs of workers and 
employers. 

The purpose of the incentive system would be 
to reward the counselor for doing the kind i job 
that needed to be done. By proper rewnr i-^ ais ef- 
forts to improve his performance ^" or:. ..iti 
ute to the effectiveness of the system. But ^ 
make this approach work, the relevant variable 
must be reflected in the performance index. 

The duration of search necessarily depends ii. 
large part oii the aspirations of \V0rkers and em- 
ployer: Hence, client evaluations shcjjuld play ar. 
imporiant role in the reward structure and in thi^ 
way c ;ntribute. to the responsiveness of the 
organization. 

The performance of the Labor Market Informa 
tion Service should appear in the effectiveness o 
the two operating services and could be rewardec 
in terms of their performance measures. However 
rewarding on the basis of direct measures of ser- 
vifces rendered may be more effective. 

(Rec' IV-c.) Interfacing with Private Bmp. jy- 
ment Agencies 

!^ince the employment service bureaucracy nas 
' a great^deal of inertia and may not easily respond 
to the enlarged responsibility that is proposed, 
the flexibility and stinriulus of private competition 
is important. Also in this way the employment 
service will get access to types of vacancies, and 
workers that probably^ could be reached in no 
other way, thereby helping to reduce market seg- 
mentation. Complianro wi: p ' 'ssi^ -i..^ 

Gthical plandc ; an^ iata,rL lii.-uencs should 

be made the basis for licensing private, employ- 
ment agencies who would then be eligible for free 
services. They would be required to enter their 
vacancies and tneir worker . ascriptions in the 
files of the Labor Market Information Service and 
they would have full access to its computer 
niTiatching"^ajid~Tes^ ~ 

Workers and employers who wanted extra, or 
highly specialized services and were willing to pay 
for them, could approach private employment 
agencies without losing access to comprehensive 
listings of vacancies and workers. Alternatively, 
employers and workers could get free services 
directly from the employment, service. 

As before, referrals would require the joint 
, agreement of two counselors serving worker and 
employer respectively, but one or both could not 
be from private placement agencies. Any fees col- 
lected by the private agencies would-be split equi- 
tably when two^agencies were involved in a place- 



ment.* The private fee s zhedules and services 
.vould probably not need to be regulated^ 
provided their services and fee. schedule^ v/ere 
adequately publicized. However, the establish- 
m2nt ^ standard fee schedules wo^d have to be 
considered in the event of collusive abuses in the 
private setting of fees. In any case, the availabilU- 
ty of the free public service would be an effective 
check on any tendency toward e:^:cessive fees. 

The costs of interfacing private systems, es- 
pecially computerized ones, with the public sys- 
tems shoufld be borne by the governrnent as an in- 
ducement to maximum national coverage. We 
would hope that the private agencies would see it 
in their interests to interface with the public sys- . 
tem. In the event that they did not,, the impor- 
tance of reducihg-ESfi^Wigenrtragmentation of 
the labor market would probably justify requir- 
ing it by suitable legislation. 

(Rec. lY'd,) Design and Implerhent a Computer 
Matching System, Incor porating Behavioral Re- 
lationships ^ . 

The employment service fiinction is a mix of 
complex information processing which can be ef- 
ficiently mechanized, and of personal counseling 
which cannot. The computer has a unique role to 
play in building the efficient man-machine sys- 
tem that is needed, but it must be designed! to 
serve the humian orpranizatior,. , 

JnforLunately oiie rtio jower dimension of 
making the computer user i in this area has not 
beenadcressed by the employment seWice. Rath- 
er it has been largely treatea as a corhputer prob- 
lem. 

Great effort has gone into implementing with 
great speed the Job Bank computerized vacancy- 
Jisting system. However, the developmental 
matching system for four test Stateshave been" 
underfinanced and the developifnent of behavioral 
relationships has been largely neglected. 

In contrast, the Department of Defense, with 
more generous funding, of course, has made a 
heavy investment over a 5-year perioci in behav- 
ioral research relating to the assignment of per- 
sonnel to training programs and field slots. They 



♦The parallels in the private real eatatamarket of the use of 
multilist cooperation between agents should be noted. Evi- 
dently profit-motivated real estate agents have found that 
the broader market that comes with the multiple listing sys- 
tem more than makes up in volume what it loses in splitting 
commissions. v - 
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have successful operational computerized sys- 
terns for making ** op timar' assignments.* 

Also, some private comput t^rized matching sys- 
tems are operational that-hsrv^e incorporated the 
results of some limited behk\rl6ral research. ** 

We recommend a crash program to design, re- 
search, and field testing to develop a worker-job 
matching system incorporating' variables and re- 
latibW to pfedicV productivity, . 

job tenure, etc. However, without a base of behav' 
ioral knowledge, computer specialists will^have 
little effective" guidance in how to manipulate the 
masses of relevant data and hence the resulting 
system can hardly be effective in meeting the 
needs of employers and workers. This effort needs 
the support of behavioral research (see Chapter 
IX), and should stress manpower problens and 
their relation to employment-related services 
rather than computing per se. 

(Rec. IV-e.) Upgrading Staff , Training, and Sala- 
ries 

The public employment service ncfw accounts 
for roughly 15 percent of placements! and private 
agencies perhaps for a cpmparabi%> number. 
Hence it is likely that most people and ev V^t^er^: 
receive no aid in their job hunting and ^ , i 

problems. If the quality of service is ic^ c 
improved and services are to be offered to aimo5 
all of the market participants, chen a substant: 
increase in resources will be required. Increase : 
computing power can do part of the job, but mc 
of it must come from* increases in staff. 

Even when unerhployment is low, we have ov 
100 people unemployed (and presumably search- 
ing the market) for every person in the employ- 
ment service available to help. Hence ip is virtual- 



*Th6 four services of the Department of DefeAse have com- 
puterized personnel assignment models for training and job 
assignments. The assignment of 2,500 men to 150 jobs, whfch 
used to take 14 hours on a card sorter, is now done on a signifi- 
cantly higher quality level by computer in 1 minute: The 
decision criteria in the systems include the distances to be 
traveled by the assigned men, their job preferences, and the 
probability of the men's $u(;c^s. In the behavioral relation- 
ship between persona l^cKitracteris tics and likely success in 
training, 40 to 50 percent 9! the variation in training success 
is accounted for. ' 

♦♦For example see Cleff aiid Hecht, op. cit. The Cleff Job 
Matching System was developed using initially^29 cooperat- 
ing employers, 57 job categories, and 150 chronically uneip- 
ployed workers. Sixteen dimensions of work were identified 
which have been found to have statistical reliability in pre- 
dicting the success of mah*job matches. Subsequent tests 
were made with different companies and Worker populations, 
some of them spanning two and a half years. The reported re- 
sults, though preliminary, ore encouraging. 



ly impossible for the employmen service to be 
helprul 10 most of the unemployed It is not sur- 
prising' that njiJiy people regard s employment 
servij::^ as '*nc: helpful." 

*Not only are much larger staffs viseded, but pro- 
fessional qualifications in terms c :ounseling, in- 
dustrial psychology, industrial e dneering, etc., 
are sorely jieeded.* The needed e::pansion of staff 
offers the opportunity to upgrade ^nd balance the 
service. To dc so, salaries will ne ;c be substan- 
tially increased. Finally, extensi . 3taff ^:raining 
programs will be needed to upgrc staff capabili- 
ties and to absorband apply thr ~ ngs of the re- 
search and experimential progr: : ^> adeed, some 
of the training should be orien ted specifically to- 
ward participation in research r ~ rams and lay- 
ing a basis for receptivity to r v deas and ap- 
proaches. * : 

(Rec. IV-f.) Operation and Funding of a Nq^tional 
Employment Service System 

We recommend that the Federal Government 
institute a national employment service and sup- 
ply the funds needed to raisr :^al:M alid profes- 
sional]^ ''^J" ' ■v.nr - -Qve '-^ v;/ ithec oper- 
n c p. .0^. .... to all skill 

els, Jiii^ -.^ase serv-ces to workers and 

employ erL Tr.. :bjectives ci re: ::ing inflation, 
unempioy len. and povert]/ w. :l h stressed. 

The ke; ob; -i: i^ive is, of cour:; :.chieve a 
coherent s 'stz:: chat functions . ^rr /ide. The 
dministri.ive atails are secor utj/ e::cept as 
obey relat to .,::s objective. Hov -ver, we have 
had long eriperknce \vith an almost fully decen- 
tralized system at the State level ^now 
vMthout further exncr'mentatior: cii^ it i. not do- 
ing anything like ht ob t^at oui asent infla- 
tion and unempk m _it require. F maps an in- 
Jusion-^of FBderaLtin:::::Q}jL-and^a^n.: .;onaliy-inte-- 



gra ted computer system would proc>:ce maj or im- 
provements, but :he present decentralized bu- 
reaucracy has the capability and perhaps the in- 
clination to block very rapid. changes that are in- 
herently threatening. Indeed, it is primarily be- 
cause of the need for speed, rather than from a 
conviction that the States can't do the job even- 
tually, which leads us to favor the national ap- 
proach. 

We think this can be made\compatible with a 
decentralized and locally coordinated system of 
manpower services which is advocated by the 
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♦See Nemore and Mangum, op. cit.» for a. discussion of the 

present qualifications of most interviewers and counselor^. 
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Nixon Administration. Indeed a centrally adrnin- 
istered, nationwide employment service may pro- 
vide an essential ingredient in achieving an effec- 
tive decentralized and decategorized manpower 
system that can achieve both local and national 
goals. 

However, sino^ the issue of Federal versus 
^tate^iS touch v^we to j us tify thel 

mendation of k national 3ervice as the better 
cburse without/arguing thct other approaches are 
not workable: 

What is missing in the employment service pic- 
ture in particular, and manpower programs in 
general, are: imaginative leadership in conceiv- 
ing how we Can accomplish the jobs that need to 
be don4 and resources to pay for them; Some of 
the State employment services are very effective 
organizations that have pioneered innovations. 
Full advantage should be taken oLy^s capability 
and the possibilities qf^xperi^^vtation at the 
State level. However .:f>fce N: ' * n simply does not 
have the supply ' i li U ^ similar lessons 

50 times over. Hence V. n t . .. . utema tive but 
to look to the Federal Government for coherent 
leadership in building and coordinating an effici- 
ent nationwide system. 

Furthermore, given the existing Strong States* 
rights and States-versus-Federal feelijvgs and tra- 
ditions in the employment service, there is prob- 
ably no altenative but to inject substantial Fed- 
eral support if the service is to be quickly up- 
graded and expanded, with minimum functional 
standards established fo an effective national 
system. The upgrading and expansion should 
smooth the ac'ceptance of the needed changes, but 
strong leadership would also be essential. \ 

There is a great deal for all to do on every levll 
of government. The Federal Government should 
_takejtheJmdJn_prQgramJi 



in»setting national objectives, and State and local 
governments should concentrate on applying 
them locally taking account of local -needs. 

The American people have long shown by their 
high geographic mobility that t/iey have, chosen 
to live in a national labor market. Hence, fragmen- 
tation on State lines in the functioning of the em- 
ployment service can only contribute to the bar- 
riers that segment the market and contribute to 
our inflation and unemployment dilemma. In- 
deed, an employment service that serves only cer- 



♦This general point is recognized by the retention by the 
•U.S. Departmentof Labor of the Job Bank System in the pro- 
posed Manpower Bevenue Sharing legislation. 



tain employees, skill levels, or kinds of jobs, as is 
now largely the case, can actually increase market 
segmentation., The experiences of experimental 
geographic mobility programs indicate that this 
has, in fact, occurred (see Chapter VII). After a 
nationally functioning system is attained, the re- 
turn later to increased decentralization might be 
jconsidered^_ . _ , „ . 

E. Costs 

Leaving until^later the question of phasing the 
changes in level of^ctivity , it seems reasonable to 
estimate desired exftansion as follows. Probably 
less than 30 percent of|Tlaeements are now aided 
by public and private employment services and 
other institutions. Thus, if aid arid information 
are to be available for the remaining placements, 
capacities would need to be roughly tripled.* 

We assume that with more and better services ^ 
to offer, private employment services would 
expand by the same proportion as the public ser- 
vice. Taking into account the desire toyraise quali- 
ty levels, this probably would give an underesti- 
mate of the needed expansion but is a reasonable 
interim planning target. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) data for expenditures by 
various countries on their employment services 
expressed as a percent of the gross national 
product (GNP) are the following: 

United States ' .v .06 

Japan , . . . , ^ . . , . . . 20 

Sweden . . .15 

Gtermany .14 

Belgium : . . . .09 

Norway !08 

Canada >. . . . . .06 

United Kingdom . . . . . .06 

Since employment service operations are rela- 
tively labor intensive compared to other activities 
in the American economy and American wages 
are high relative to other fact^or inputs, it seems 
quite likely that our public expenditures on em- 
ployment services are even lower relatively than 
these figures suggest. Clearly employment ser- 
vice activities in the United States could be sub- 
stantially expanded before we catch up with the 
services offered in other countries or the need for 
them is saturated, \^ ^ 



♦Although many people now nse no institutional place- . 
ment aids* that is partly due to the limited service now avail- 
able. Presumably use would increase substantially "with the 
improvement in quality of service." 
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Using the Ruttenberg and Gutchess data on 
employment service salaries of counselors and in- 
terviewers ii^968"69, it appears that their sala- 
ries would n^f^ to be raised by roughly 24 and 16 
percent respectively to be comparable to other 
workers in public and private agencies doing com- 
parable work in the United States. 

Thus we would get a rough estimate of the cost 
of expanding the employinent service to nearly 
cover the whole market and raise its quality. Esti- 
mated fiscal 1972 expenditures for the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service are about $600 million. Triple 
this, then add 25 percent to bring salaries into line 
and increase the professional level, and finally, 
add 5 percent to provid^ 10 days of training and 
staff development per year. This amounts to ap- 
proximately $2.4 billion per yea^, or an increase of 
$1:8 billion per year. Additional private funds 
; would go yito the support of the increased activi- 
ties of the private agencies. The revenue of pri-, 
vate employment agencies currently amounts to 
about $.3 billion, so tripling services would re- 
quire another $.6 billion. The tiling of private 
employment agency services in the last 10 years , 
gives support to forecasting the usefulness of still 
further expansion. 

A program of research, experimentation, and 
demonstration* including; computer matching at 
the level of $25 million per year for 5 years should 
substantially establish the knowledge base that is 
needed. The subsequent expenditure level could 
then be reduced. Much of the needed computing 
capacity is already planned in connection with the 
Job Bank program but more would be needed. We 
have not tried to estimate these costs. . 

Thus, in total, we estimate thjat the increase in 
annual real social costs required to achieve full 
operation of the proposed public and private em- 



ployment services would be approximately $2.4 
billion. Because of the fees paid directly to the pri- 
vate agencies not all of these costs would be re- 
flected in governmental budgets. However, this is 
the relevant cost in terms of resource require- 
ments. ^ 

F. Benefits / 

Almost all of the evaluation studies of man-' 
power programs fail to take into accotint their in- 
direct effects or adequately account for the effects 
of market tightness. For example, we have esti- 
mates of unemployment and of the wages of work- 



*^ielcl demonstrations are extremely expensive but pro- 
duce useful services quite aside from the knowledge gained. 



ers who weAt through training programs but we 
don^'t know whether the wages and unemploy- 
ment of the workers not in the program were af- 
fected by av.acuum or displacements effects. Sim- 
ilar studies of turnover rates and job tenures, 
sometimes show dramatic improvements in re- 
sponse to changes made by particular employers, 
but we don't know what happened to other em- 
ployers who may have been adversely affected by 
£he' transfer of their better workers.. 

On^ the evidence we would expect to reduce 
mean search time, i.e,, unemployment duration 
by 5 percent: Similarly we, would expect to reduce 
average turnover rates by 5 percent* through 
increasing the quality of placements.** These 
should reduce unemjployment by approximately 
10 percent which on a 4.5-percent uneinployment 
rate would amount to a reduction of unemploy- 
ment by about half a percent. According to • 
Okun's rule the effect on real GNP dhould-be at — 
least triple that as a result of increased productiv- 
ity and labor participation.*** However, Okun's 
law doesn*t apply directly because the effect on 
GNP of a reduction in unemployment may be 
quite different when it results from a shift in the ' 
vacancy-unemployment relation, rather than 
from an ijpcreja.se ifi the ratio of vacancies to unem- 
ployment in respphse to increased demand. A 
fnore conservative estimate, which we use here 
and subsequently, is that a 1-percent decrease in 
the unemploynaent rate would increase real pro- 
duct by only one and one-half percent as a result 
of increased productivity, participaition, . and 
employment. On a trillion dollar GNP base that 
would amount to roughly a $7-billion increase in 
real national production. 

Through reduction of imbalances in the labor 
market the inflation rate shou ld be reduced some- 
what, but^^e~doliortrjrtorest this effect of 
improving the employment service function. 

*We recognize that not everyone will be helped fay the 
availability of improved placement services. But those who 
are will probably have their unemployment duration and 
turnover reduced fay greater amounts than estimated here, 

**These estimates are intended to fae conservative, but 
relevant evidence is sparse. Some measurements of turnover 
reduction through improved matches are on the order of 25 
percent. For exarHjle, see Cleff and Hecht, op. cit. But 
basically we are trying to estimate the impact of a system , 
that h^s never existed. 

♦♦♦Okun's rule relates a l-percent decrease in the unem- 
ployment rate brought about fay an expansion in aggregate 
demand to a 1 -percent average in total productivity and a 
1-percent increase in labor participation and, thus, a S-per- 
centincreasein real national product. See A. Okun, "The Gap 
Between "Actual and Potential Output," in 1962 Proceedings 
of the Buainess and Economic Section, Washington, D.C.: 
American Stiitistical Association, 1963. 
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G. Timing 

Such ah expansion of activities would, of 
course, take several years to plaia^ and execute, 
with quality coming before quantity. The plan- 
ning, research, exp^fimentatfon, and any enabl- 
hip l«'rnMlwtlon nhould be started first. The ex- 
tended program of experimentation and the 
gradual organizational conversion anji buildup 
could proceed in parallel. The staffing, training, 
and expanding of operations should take place 
gradually. 

H. Qualifications " , ■ 

. The lack of adequate research on the dynamics 
of the labor market, the inflation process, and the 



indirect impact of employment service activities 
necessarily must qualify the above recommenda- 
Hions. 

The tendency of easier placements to cause in- 
creased labor turnover shpuld~be noted. That is 
why it is essential to increase the quality of place- 
ments at the same time.* Improving both the 
speed of placements and extending job tenure 
should be consistent with the improvements in 
organization, mechanization, resources, profes- 
sional level, and behavioral inputs that are pro- 
posed. . . 

On net, even thougti the estimates are rough - 
the benefits appear to compare very favorably 
with the costs. 

*■ 
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♦This point should be Kept in mind in current evaluations 
of Job Bank operations. 
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